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ABSTRACT 

Based on the assumption that the survival of the 
nation's schools and thoir leaders depends on these leaders having 
real influence over the quality of schooling, this volume draws from 
the work of many a^ithorities to look at leadership frCE three 
perspectives: the person, the structure, and the skills., chapters 
focusxng on the person who holds the leadership positicr lock at 
characteristics of today's educational leaders, at what makes an 
effec-fcive leader, at the scarcity of female and black school leaders, 
and at leadership style. The part of the volume focusing on structure 
locks at the organizational sut^ports that underlie school leadership. 
It examines school-based management, management support teams, 
participative decision-making systems, and determinants of school 
climate. Chapters on leadership skills highlight several abilities 
administrators must master to be effective leaders in education 
today. This part of the volume looks at such skills 



as 



- ^. — communicating, 

leading meetings, managing time and stress, managing conflicts, and 
solving problems. Practical suggestions for using this information 
schools are offered throughout. (Authcr/JM) 
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ABOUT ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
is a national information system operated by the National 
Institute of Education. ERIC serves the educational community 
by disseminating educational research results and other re- 
source information that can be used in developing more effec- 
tive educational programs. 

The ERIC aearinghouse on Educational Management, 
one of several clearinghouses in the system, was established 
at the University of Oregon in 1966. The Qearinghouse and its 
companion units process research reports and journal articles 
for announcement in ERIC's index and abstract bulletins. 

Research reports are announced in Resources in Education 
(RIEh available in many libraries and by subscription for $42.70 
a year from the United States Government Printing Office, 
Wasliington, D.C. 20402. Most of the documents listed in RIE 
can be purchased through the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, operated by Computer Microfilm International Cor- 
poration. 

Jourrial articles are announced in Currait Index to journals 
in Education. CljE is also available mmany libraries and can be 
ordered for $90 a year from Oryx Pc^ss, 2214 North Central 
at Encanto, Phoenix, Arizona 85004. Semiannual cumulations 
can be ordered separately. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the 
Qearinghouse has another major function — information analy- 
sis and synthesis. The Qearinghouse prepares bibliographies, 
literature jreviews, state-of-the-knowledge papers, and other 
interpretive research studios on topics in its educational area. 
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PREFACE 



School leadership has long been a priority topic for 
publications of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Man- 
agement. Our interest in leadership has been bom out of a 
dual motivation. Convinced by overwhelming research evi- 
dence proving that good leadership — especially at the school 
site — does improve the quality -of schooling, we have pre- 
pared numerous publications with the purpose of helping 
administrators be more effective leaders of their schools. 

Reinforcing this purpose is the Clearinghouse's man- 
date, as part of a federally funded information center, to 
respond to the expressed needs of its clientele. With a fre- 
quency that has increased dramatically in recent years, indi- 
vidual principals, superintendents, other administrators, and 
officials of the major national and regional associations rep- 
resenting them have communicated to us their need for prac- 
tical materials on leadership effectiveness. 

This book was conceived when we took stock of the 
variety of our publications aimed at schoo! leaders and decided 
the materials would better fulfill our purposes if compiled into 
a single volume. Titles out of print would be brought up to 
date. As the book's contents were outlined, it also became 
clear that a lot of new inaterials would have to be written. This 
resulting handbook is offered as a practical resource for school 
leaders as they confront the unique problems of schools in the 
eighties. 

One regret we have in publishing this volume is that we 
could not include thirty or forty chapters instead of twelve. 
Leadership's many dimensions and requirements extend well 
beyond the outline of topics presented in these pages. Rather 
than write generally about many topics, however, we decided 
to dea! expansively with a few. Our intent has been to expound 
each topic with sufficient detail to suggest specific directions 
for school practitioners. Space limitations forced us to exclude 
a substantial amounc of materials earlier prepared by the Qear- 
inghouse on topics related to management of resources (per- 
sonnel, pupils, facilities), community relations, and instruc- 
tional leadership. These materials have been reserved for 
possible compilation into subsequent volumes. 

xiii 
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vP.r m^o ° • '^u ^'^^^"y ^8^" ^974. That was the 
year the C eannghouse teamed with the National Assodation 
of Elementarji^School Prindpals to launch a series of publS" 
hons called the School Leadership Digest. As the Digest's 
foreword explained, the purpose o?the series was to pSe 
school administrators with condse, readable analyses of the 

^hP nS^"*? • ' ^'^'^^ '^^y" as point up 

the practical implications of major research findings " 

ch- iV" °^ the twenty-five issues of the Schw)l Leader- 
ship Digest have made their way, following substantial revi- 
sion, mto this book The series' contribution to this volume i. 
in^pfh^ nonetheless, consisting not so much in content as 
in methodology. The School Leadership Digest summarized 
educahonal lUerature-^spedally research literature^so that 
lonf'f ^^^^ prindpals, might better g^sp and 

T'^'^S" ^^'^ °P^^^«°" °f fhe schSjls. Re 

search findings were surveyed, synthesized, and interpreted 

practice"^^"^ ^'"^"^ ^^f relevance for educational 
Over the yeare the Qearinihouse has continued to apply 
l^h.'^w ^ '5" "^^^^^ °^ infon^ation analysis. Although the 
fp£?^\h'f r^'P ^'S''' '"^^'^ ^976, the fom^at was 
reborn the ollowmg year in tl(e School Management Digest 
this time with the AssodahW of California School Adnlnis- 
trators as the Qearinghous/'s partner. Of the twenty-one 
issues in this more recent /eries, four are reprinted here 
having undergone varying dbgrees of revision. 

f u"^^,!' ^''^ '^^f PPS, half are entirely original and 
the other half substantially/o. The Qearinghouse ha? written 

fo^ar H^/r^"' T'^/%'-^'2'P 'n°'her publication 
format-ihe Research Action Brief series. Portions of five issues 

Mol S qr^"^c"t"y ^buted by the Nafional Assoda- 
d^Son o ^ ','I?^°1^""''P"'' ""'^ 'he American Asso- 
tSSL^r^nrcltpt^^^^^ 

The chapters' authors are research analysts and writers 
bv fhp r^^"'' 'nterest/m educafion who were commissioned 
by the Clearinghouse/ When an older piece was updated by 
another author, both/authors' names appear. Appredatbn is 

chrit^ o?h ^"^-/-.'h^- ^'^i" in organizing EriS 
clanty to the volume^ of informafion that attended their topics 
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PREFACE 



We owe special gratitude toTlicmas Sergiovanni for his 
insightful and prompit critique of each chapter. Seldom does a 
reviewer read so thoroughly or respond so helpfully. Because 
of Professar Sergiovanni's contribution, the concept of leader- 
ship expressed in these pages is broader and better articulated 
than it would have been otherwise. 

We also thank Linda Wisner for the book's attractive . 
design, Mary Russell for her tireless supervision of production, 
Susan Davie for her painstaking proofreading, and Ellen Rice 
for her unequalled expeiiise in mechanical editing and in 
preparing the bibliography. 



FOREWORD 



In recent years the educational community has adopted 
a public policy orientation. More and more, we have looked to 
state and federal levels for answers to our school problems^ 
1 nis has resulted in a shift away from giving attention to local 
schools and local school leadership. Forays into management 
science, accountability systems, teacher-proof curricula, com- 
petency testing, and other technologies in search of easy 
answers have further distracted us from attention on local 
school leadership But the dust is settling and once again 
attention is being focused on the principalship and the local 
school site. 

This book, ScV/oo/ Leaiimliip: HoiuHmk for Sun>ival is 
thus tmiely as well as effective. It is clear that no single person 
IS more key to school effectiveness than the principal and that 
the deciding factor in determining this effecHveness is the 
leadership he or she brings to the school. The survival meta- 
phor included m the book title suggests that the going is touch 
and indeed that the principalship is under attacK. Despite the 
relative accuracy of this portrayal, a welcome feature of this 
book IS that it interprets survival more broadly. The struggle 
for existence must continue at fioo levels — competency and 
excellence It is obvious that school excellence is beyond the 
reach of the incompetent principal or school. But the quality 
stakes for American education are too high to assume that 
routine competence is in itself all that is needed for school 
survival. Gw»/»t'/i'«a' mui nwrc is the slogan needed in the 
decade ahead. The survival stakes have been elevated to new 
heights in this book, and this characteristic itself is worth 
celebratmg. 

Embedded in the book's chapters is a comprehensive 
framework for quality leadership that I will conveniently sum- 
marize as five P's: Prerequisites, Purpose, Passion, People, 
and Principle. ^ 

/Vrcv//</.s/7cs refers to the management and infoimation 
Skills so necessary in developing a competent and effective 
-schoo . Lest we deceive ourselves, management basics and 
knowledge of technical skills provide the critical base upon 
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which to build excellence. Routine leadership competence is, 
therefore, a prerequisite to school excellence. 

Leadership without purpose is a contradiction. Effective 
leaders have a keen sense of what they hope to accomplish 
and are able to communicate this sense in a meaningful way to 
others with whom they work. Although I would not want to 
choose between the two, what the leader stands for and be- 
lieves in is more important than what the leader actually does 
or how he or she behaves with respect to leadership style. 

Passion refers to the strength of leader beliefs and the 
ability to stir the loyalty and commitment of others to these 
beliefs. Knowing what is important and being personally 
committed is not enough. These ideas and ideals need to be 
shared and con^'incingly accepted by others. Highly effective 
work ^oups, for example, are characterized by loyalty and 
commitment of members to each other, to a common purpose, 
and to the organization of which they are a part. It is important 
to remember that leadership has an emotional quality to it, 
and human responses to leadership share this characteristic. 

Of course, others too must have a stake in what is going 
on; indeed, a close correspondence exists between the quality 
of their feelings and this stake. Sensitivity to people — to their 
needs, prefe^rences, beliefs, and ways of doing thing$ — com- 
petes favorably with the other P-s for top billing. Prindpals are 
dependent upon the cooperation and good will of others to get 
things'done. Obtaining this cooperation and good will is an art 
cultivated by attention^tQmotivation theory, shared decision- 
making, group process tethniques, school climate concepts, 
leadership styles, and other topics included in this book. 

Important to quality leadership are the principles that 
form the basis for the principars leadership. The leader's 
sense of well-being, self-esteem, integrity, and conviction are 
key here. Effective leaders are known quantities to followers. 
No mysteries exist with regard to what they stand for and 
believe in. Members know and understand wji^Jt^the leader is 
about and the principles upon which he or she stands. They 
consider the leader as a highly principled person in such 
dimensions as integrity, honesty, faimef:s, sensitivity, and 
forthrightness. They are confident, as well, that the leader is 
primarily motivated by the welfare of the work group and of 
the school and not by self-interests or self-aggrandizement. 
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The leadership prerequisites are mastered by training. 
The other four Fs are informed by training but are developed 
by growth in maturity, perspective, and experience. All five 
are accessible in this book, for it indeed has its training com- 
ponents; but more importantly this is a book to live with, to 
read and reread, and to grow with. The array of offerings in 
the book is varied, and the range of topics is large. But I liken 
the book's contents and arrangements more to Hemingway's 
moveable feast than I do to a smorgasbord. Unlike many 
edited books, things hang together; a certain coherence limits 
the book's contents into a sensible whole, and more impor- 
tantly, the feast is uplifting. Demonstrating that theprindpal- 
ship is important and that skills can be learned is only part of 
the book's story. Capturing some of the more qualitative 
aspects of leadership is the other part. 

I have had the rare opportunity of reading sections of 
the book as they were being developed and was even invited 
to comment on the material from time to time. With this 
special advantage, I can .state with confidence that this 
forward-looking book measures up to the standards of quality 
and usefulness professionals have a right to expect. • 

Thomas J. Sergiovanni 
Professor and Chairperson 
Department of Administration, 
Higher, and Continuing Education 
College of Education 
University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 
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Administrators today are engaged in mortal com- 
bat. Tliey are worried about survival — this vol- 
ume does not appear to address that issue. 

An Assistant Superintendent interviewed dur- 
ing the early stages of this volume. 

Survival. A catchword that is quickly becoming a mean- 
ingless, or rather, too meaningful cliche. Everybody talks 
about it, many are attempting to do something about it; but 
everybody means something different by it and is doing 
something different to survive. 

Survival for school administrators does not mean en- 
during without a food supply, nor does it mean fending off 
physical attack. Rather, for school administrators, the fight for 
survival is fought on two levels. On one level, administrators 
are simply concerned with a fight to keep their jobs. As enroll- 
ment declines, so do jobs for educators; as schools are closed, 
the number of principalships declines. In 1979, E. Mark Han- 
son wrote in his textbook for school administrators, "As many 
school superintendents would admit, the toughest part of this 
job is keeping it." This quote becomes more and more true 
every day. One hears a lot these days about "top heavy" 
organizations: Many administrators are being classified as 
superfluous, especially at the central office level. Who will be 
the next to go? 

On another level, administrators fight for survival of 
their oeace of mind. As some administrators fight tooth and 
claw for their positions, others, whose positions were secure, 
are quietly turning in their resignaHons. They are "burned- 
out." They can't takexit any more. Managing schools is no 
longer worth the trouble. 

What does the fight for survival have to do with this 
book? In a sense, the assistant superintendent quoted above 
was right — there are no chapters here on keeping your job or 
keeping your sanity. So why talk about survival? Because the 
purpose of this book is to help school administrators be the 
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best leaders they possibly can be. Because excellent leaders 
lose their jobs and their sanity a lot less often than poor ones 
do. Because leadership means both influence and.ability to get 
things done, and both are necessary to survive 'in schools 
today. And finally, because an understanding of the ideas and 
methods and skills presented here is absolutely essential for 
those who are going to succeed in school management in the 
eighties. 

POWERLESSNESS AND FRUSTRATION 

In 1978, Richard Gorton and Kenneth Mclntyre, under 
the auspices of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, surveyed a carefully selected national sample of 
sbcty effective principals. The authors found that a majority of 
the respondents, some of the nation's most outstanding prin- 
cipals, did not intend to remain in the principalship. They did 
not want to be principals any more. 

One reason for such attitudes may be that administrators 
are feeling poweriess. These feelings were expressed by one 
principal interviewed in a study by Arthur Blumberg and 
William Greenfield — a principal who had been identified as 
an unusually effective leader. 

I think a good deal of my discontent is over loss of 
power. I mean a loss of power in the sense that I don't 
have anywhere to fight. The population's changing, 
the neighborhood's changing, and the school system's 
changing and I have no control over any of it. What I 
have to do now is try and eke out enough supplies for 
the kids. That's not very exciting. 

There are good reasons for the feeling of loss of power. Donald 
Myers has noted that reasons for school administrators' loss of 
power may be 

• increased power of citizens 

• control of the school by the local school board 

• increased independence of teachers 
«* increased power of students 

• growth of teacher organizations and collective 
bargaining 

I 
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He might well have added declining resources and the 
loss of confidence and negative public image the schools are 
now suffering. 

The realization that power has been lost is not a lament 
for the good old days when "administrators were administra- 
tors" and were obeyed unquestioningly. The changes Myers 
listed have been, on the whole, very good for schools. Yet a 
loss of formal power can be traumatic no matter how good the 
reason, especially if there is nothing to take its place. When 
power is replaced only by feelings of powerlessness, then 
frustration and "bum out" begin. 

Coupled with this loss of power, paradoxically enough, 
is an increase in responsibility. Roland Barth has aptly de- 
scribed this situation as it relates specifically to his perspec- 
tive — that of the principal. 

The principal is ultimately responsible foralmost every- 
thing that happens in school and out. We are respon- 
sible for personnel — making sure that employees are 
physically present and working to the best of 
their ability. We are in charge of program — making 
sure that teachers are teaching what they are supposed 
to and that children are learning it. We are accountable 
to parents — making sure that each is given an oppor- 
tunity to express problems and that those problems 
are addressed and resolved. We are expected to protect 
the physical safety of children — making sure that the 
several hundred lively organisms who leave each 
morning return, equally lively, in the afternoon. 

Over the years principals have assumed one-small 
additional responsibility after another — responsibility 
for the safe passage of children from home to school, 
responsibility for making sure the sidewalks are 
plowed of snow in winter, r-^sponsibility for health 
education, sex education, moral education, responsi- 
' bility for teaching children to evacuate school buses 
and to ride their bikes safely. We have taken on lunch 
programs, then breakfast programs; responsibility for 
the physical condition of the furnace, the wiring, the 
playground equipment. We are now accountable for 
children's achievement of minimum standards at each 
grade level, for the growth of children with special 
needs, of the gifted, and of those who are neither. The 
principal has become a provider of social services. 
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food services, health care, recreation programs, and 
transportation — with a solid skills education worked 
in somehow. 

Blumberg and Greenfield believe the situation is similar 
for superintendents. As evidence they point to the 1977 Sub- 
urban Superintendents Conference (organized by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators), where a featured 
highlight was an all-day program entitled "Learning to Deal 
with Stress: How to Cope." 

Along with loss of power and increased responsibility, 
school administrators today are suffering from a sense of 
isolation. Blumberg and Greenfield, from interview data and 
observations of principals at work, determined that "their 
position IS one of relative isolation, particularly with regard to 
work relationships with other principals." They note that 
For some, the singular fact of being isolated from 
meaningful work relations with peers may create an 
emotional drain for which they must somehow com- 
pensate. This lack of integrated work relationships 
among principals may additionally result in their being 
deprived of personal and professional stimulation and 
learning experiences, which may be important both to 
their own private sense of themselves and to the en- 
thusiasm and skill with which they perform their jobs. 

A return to an era (if indeed it ever existed) when the job 
was simple, when school administrators ruled with an iron 
hand, and when principals felt more connected with their 
•staffs arfd communities is of course impossible, even if desired. 
But neither should school leaders resign themselves to feel- 
ings ofpowerlessness and overwork and isolation as all that 
remain. Administrators in many places are finding that^ood 
leaders dolnot have to be isolated, that they can reach out and 
get some Help from colleagues and staff, and that something 
new can replace formal power— something called "influence." 
And influence is what leadership — and this book — are all 
about. 



WHAT IS LEADERSHIP? 

Probably more has been written and less is known 
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about leadership than any other topic in the beha- 
vioral sciences. 

Warren Bennis 

nff. H ' c""y hundreds of definitions of leadership have been 

n me verb to lead ) such as James Lipham's definition of 
new's?n.?H'' :*^.^\^havior of an individual which initiates a 
new structure in interaction within a social system " 

Other definitions see the leader as a facUitatoror helper 
such as this from Charles Bird: "Ideally, leadership s a foXf 
mutual cooperation through which the superior skill of a 
?f^h '^3}^"^ *° ^"ds or to s??isfy modve " 

Other defmitions differentiate between managementTnd lead- 
ership as Carl Welte does. Welte defined management a ?he 

mental and physical effort to coordinate diverse acti^ies to 
achieve desired results" and included in this process "plan 
n.ng, organizing staffing, directing, and controlling." In con- 
trast, he saw leadership as "natural and learned ability sS 
and personal characteristics to conduct interpersonal rdations 
which influence people to take desired actions " 

This emphasis- on personal relations occurs in manv 
definitions of leadership, Fred Fiedler, Martin Chemers and 
Linda Mahar have noted'that leadership includes/'the abfC 

dinT"" \rT^' •"^P''^ '^y^'ty- imbue subor- 

dinates with a desire to remain on the job." 

One of the best definitions-of leadership was suggested 
by George Teny who called it "the activity of influlnc ng 

SfTe&sh^^;7'^^JrJ°T°^^ "^'"'^ ^he deS 
of leadership on which this book is based. The eo^l of the book 

■so suggest the knowledge, structure, and skL ne^ssar^to 
mcrease administrator influence. ci.caacuy lu 

n„ nir^tT^^'' '""J r ' • ""^ somehow more elegant way of 
putting the some definition was offered by Scott Thomson 
executive director of the National Association of Secondan; 
fnu7 P^'P'^'J Leadership is best defined as 'getting S 
Ob done through p^ple.' " This definition means that^two 
things are necessary for effective leadership: accomplishment 
(get ing the job done) and influencing others (through pS 
These two are intertwined. An ability to get things done 
makes leaders more influential. ng^ aone 
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A study by James Balderson revealed that teachers were 
mtluenced most by principals who had "expert power " a 
term that simply means competence. These teachers were'not 
inHuenced by the principal's power to punish, by his or her 
status or position, or even by the power to reward They were 
influenced by their percepHon that the prindpal was an expert 
was competent, could get the job done. Tlie goal of this boT^k is 
to give school administrators more "expert power" by helping 
them become more competent at what they do. 

LEADING TO WHAT? 

At this point we must ask some important questions- 
Intluence for what? Leadership to what? Survival for what' As 
temtying as loss of job or sanity may be, there are other more 
important moHvators of school adminis^rators. Those who are 
concerned only . 'x)ut the monthly paycheck or even personal 
job satisfacHon are not true educaHonal leaders because they 
have lost sight of the true goals of educaHon. Thomas Sergio- 
yanni reminds us of this when he says, "Leadership skills are 
important, but they cannot bring genuine leadership if the 
leader does not have a sense of purpose and direction " Of 
course, those who want only money or a "fun job" o not 
become educational leaders. Those who do become ec^ucational 
lea^ders care about something else — educational excellence 
which IS the "purpose and direction" of which Sergiovann'i 

Sp63KS, 

" A ^ Sreat deal of disagreement about what 

educational excellence" is. The goals of education havebeen 
debated since ancient times and will continue to be debated by 
every generaHon to come. It is not the purpose of tl is book to 
address what those goals ought to be; rather, we are here 
concerned with leadership as one of the key means to achieve 
them. Lest we become ensnared by utilitarianism, however 
we do well to heed Sergiovanni's waging that such goals 
must not be forgotten. Those who lead must not lose sigTit of 
where they are going. ^ 

Speaking in more general terms, James MacGregor 
Bums has been led by his extensive study of leadership to 
express similarconcems. ' ^ 
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Above all, the absorption with short-run, specifiable 
goals may dilute attention to the likely final outcome of 
p long and complex process of leadership-followership 
interaction. Attention may continue to center in the 
predictable, visible matters of technique and process 
and personalit)' rather than in the prospects and nature 
of fundamental, substantive alterations in people's 
lives and welfare and opportunities —of "real change." 
Political leadership, however, can be defined only in 
terms of, and to the extent of the realization of. pur- 
poseful, substantive change in the conditions of peo- 
ple's lives. 



LEADERSHIP AND EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

Another way to express the goal of educational leader- 
ship is "effective schools." Like educational excellence, this 
term can be defined in many ways; but no matter how it is 
defined, research has revealed that good leadershipjs impor- 
tant to achieve it. In response to those who see principals and 
superintendents as mere functionaries or facilitators has come 
research to show that school leaders have great effects on 
schools, that it very much matters what school leaders do, 
who they are, and how they operate. 

Gilbert Austin, after reviewing studies of school effec- 
tiveness in New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
summarized the factors that distinguish effective schools from 
others. The first four factors in his list reveal the importance of 
the role of principaf. 

• Strong princioal Iead$?rship (for example, schools 
"being run" for a purpose rather than "running" 
from force of habit); 

• Strong principal participation in the classroom in- 
structional program and in actual teaching; 

• Higher expectations on the part of the principal for 
student and te«icher fjerformance advancement; 

• Principals felt that they had n.ore control over the 
fun'^tioning of the school, the curriculum and 
program, and their staff. 

This evidence suggests that princpals can and do have 



has real anJ mr.^. ^^f^a' ^" ''^^^'^ ^"^ ^^at this influence 
kfnH .7 '^^^^"'■^b'e effects. Again, we point out that this 

Ihis b^oic ^''''''^^ ^"'^ "^^^^ leadership in 

James Lipham and John Daresh reviewed a number of 
shjdies done on individually guided elementary (IGEhchoo^ 
and discovered principles that can be extended not onIy°o 
founder *° ^" *yP^^ °f ^'^hools. Onestidy 
■ h^'' nn hp "u"' ^"PPO^-''^' and participative leader^ 

ship on the part of the principal was related to an effective 
mstructional program. Another found that the eadersht t! 
ha vior of the principal (in particular "work fadlitaHon suppor 
interaction facilitation, and goal emphasis") increased ioKnt 

l^a^'a d/Sel^Lt^^'- P^^'P^''^ 

^^""ionds too reviewed studies done on effective 
o5 t^e '?n"Hi I'f 'T^'P *° ^ ' In his summa^ 

li ted .s ?i?st^rn'''''H^''''^^""^*''^^'' °f ^ff^ctive schools, h^ 
isted as first strong ndministrative leadership without which 
the disparate elements of good schooling c.n be nSer 
brought together nor kept together." He saw leadership a no 
ef^f^ctivl^^s?" ' '"^ '"^P^^^-^ facto'rtSoI 

c^h^.i^J^ emphasis on the importance of the role of the 
school administrator is not new. In 1971, Keith Goldhammer 
arid his colleagues looked at the differences between n^l 
stand ng schooTs (called "beacons of brilliance") L extremdv 
poor schools (called "potholes of pestilence") ^''^'^'-"^'-'y 
l^rH'f- ?f brilliance," the principals are char- 

sma tic leaders; they seem to instill enthusiasm in the r 

tels'S; ''"S '''"^ '° be working a 

teams because their morale was high, their services 
extend beyond normal expectations. TeachersTnd 
pnncipals, along with parents, constantly appraise the 
effectiveness of the schools in an attempt to devise 
ESmf T'.'!]'^ '''''T' '° overcome deficiencies. 

instfurHnn I ^ ^ ''^'P^''"' '""^ '""P^"'^' i" the 
instructional program is placed on children's needs 

Pnncipals are confident they can provide relevant' 

tSScLr '""^ ^''^""^ ^'^^'""^'^ - 

The "potholes of pestilence" were just the opposite, and 
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these authors maintain, the result of vv^k leader'ship and 
official neglect. / 

Perhaps this report from, the 1972 Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Equal Educational Opportunity says it best: 
In many ways the school principal is the most impor- 
tant and influential individual in any school He is the 
person responsible for all of the activities that occur in 
and around the school building. It is his leadership 
that sets the tone of the school, the climate for learning 
the level of professionalism and morale of teachers 
and the degree of concern for what students may or 
may not become. He is the main link between the 
school and the community and the way he performs in 
that capacity largely determines the attitudes of stu- 
dents and parents about the school. If a school is a 
vibrant, innovative, child-centered place; if it has a • 
reputation for excellence in teaching; if students are 
performing to the best of their ability one can almo.st 
always point to the principal's leadership as the key to 
success. ^ 



HOW THIS BOOK WAS WRITTEN 

The purpose of this b' ok is not to present new views or 
he authors views of leadership. The authors of these chapters 
have attempted instead to summarize and explain a large body 
of literature with which educational leaders want and need to 
be familiar. Although readers are encouraged to refer to the 
original sources cited in the bibliographies, a perusal of them 
makes it apparent that no busy administrator or student has 
time to read all these books and articles. Nevertheless the 
sources are important and contain many ideas useful to ad- 
ministrators. To make these important works easily accessible 
we ha ve tried to present the best ideas briefly and succinctly! 
TTiis technique of disHlling the most useful and important 
ideas IS called "information analysis." 

The authors of this book are more than mere"translators" 
of infCrmaHon and ideas. As well as analyzing informaHon 
they also attempt to synthesize informaHon, to show how 
theories and ideas are connected, to resolve conflicting views. 

Perhaps the most important kind of information synthe- 
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SIS in this book is the integration of theory and practice. Many 
books have been written on leadership theories and almost as 
many concern the "how to'" of leadership practice. Practition- 
ers complain that the theoretical writing is not useful in their 
everyday work, and researchers and theoreticians look askance 
at practical" works whose ideas and suggestions are not 
empirically validated. PracHtioners perceive that researchers 
and theoreHcians are too isolated from the real problems of 
schools, that theories validated in laboratory settings may 
disintegrate in actual classroomsi Researchers and theoretic- 
inns argue that recommendations that are validated by only 
the expenence of one administrator or one school are much 
too subjective to be useful to others. 

Few books try to integrate these two conflicting views 
Ihis book tries to present the most useful aspects of theory 
alone with the most thoughtful recommendations foriiction 
It IS felt that a synthesis of the two, especially in areas where 
findings agree, c£n avoid many of the problems inherent in 
each single approach. 

As well as presenHng theories gleaned from educational 
iterature and suggesting pracHces that might be derived from 
these theories, the book also contains ideas from practitioners 
in the field. These ideas are taken not only from written works 
but, in many chapters; from interviews with administrators 
who are struggling with actual problems in schools. 

OVERVIEW 

This book has many authors. Many of the chapters were 
written specifically at the request of leading organizations of 
eaucational administrators who wanted to supply their mem- 
bers with information overviews on the topics school admini- 
strators are most concerned about. In this volume, we have 
combined those publicaHons (both previou.sIy published and 
unpublished) that are most helpful to administrators who 
want to be more effective leaders in their schools. 

The volume looks a t leadership from three perspectives- 
the person, the structure, and the skills. Chapters focusing on 
the peison who holds a leadership posiHon provide something 
of a theoredca! background. These chapters answer the ques- 
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tions. Who is today's educational leader? What mokes an 
effective leader different from a less effective leader? What are 
the particular problems faced by women and minority educa- 
tional leaders or would-be leaders? What is a leadership style 
and what is the best one to use? 

The part of the volume focusing on the structure takes a 
look at the systems or support structures that underlie school 
leadership. It examines the balance of authority between the 
central office and the school site, the team approach to man- 
agement, the context for ^making wise dedsions, and the 
components of school climate. These chapters concern struc- 
tures and management systems that can make good educa- 
tional leadership possible — or impossible. 

The chapters on leadership skills highlight the abilities 
needed by administrators to be effective leaders in education 
today. This part of the volume looks at such knotty problems 
as how to communicate in today's more open, power-sharing 
organization, how to lead rrieetings more efficiently and effec- 
tively, how to manage time and avoid an overdose of stress, 
how to manage conflict, and how to attack and solve problems. ' 

This book is called a handbook because it is designed to 
be used as a reference when particular problems and concerns 
arise as well as to be read straight through. Those concerned 
about communication or decision-making or the effects of 
leadership sMes can turn immediately to the appropriate 
chapters for the information they are seeking without reading 
the pre-/ious chapters. It is a book to be sampled, to be digested 
slowlv, and to be tur.ied to again and again as leaders grow in 
their leadership skills and effectiveness. It is hoped that those 
charged with leading the nation's schools and those who 
aspire to this role will find the handbook useful as a source of 
encouragement and practical counsel. 
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Ip-,H.r^ ff 1? .^^ '^^^'^ people who are 

eaders in the schools, their identity, their chaVacteristics and 

'"I' "vl' °^ '^^dership' More theoredS than tEe 

pers^Lt'e^^' P'"" ^^'^^ P"* *^ chapters iito 

f»,o f'"^.* ^^^P^r^ research findings concerning 

tSts^h^t '"'I" " ^8^"^ ^^'h a^discussi^^ o1 

l^r^ic f i "^^"^ °' ^^^'l"'^'* ^^"y ^^'•'y in life. The author 
looks at those characterisHcs that result dm the intertwinhig 

makes trn^ r'"^ early environmental influences arJI 
makes some generalizations about who the leader is. The next 
^TJ^' on leadership traits and skills in the area of 
human relations. The research cited concludes that leaders are 
better than average at interacting with others, they eniov 
soaalmng and they are good talkirs and listeners ^ ' ^ 
I he final section of chapter 1 concerns character qualiHes 

ofapartioilartypeofleader-theeffecHve school leadr™s 
section suggests that successful principals and other educa- 
honal administrators have some traits that distinguish them 
from those who are less successful. These characteristics are^ 
clear unwavenng vision of goals, enough security not to 
resist needed change, and an ability to bl "proactive o 
initiate, to lead, to go out on a limb - rather than passively 
reacting to environmental stimuli. ^ ^ 

evaluaHon*^fnHT"'^^°? ""J ^"'^^S^ ^^e selection, 
tfu&^^^^^^^^ 

SeSa^er^^^^^^^ 

P^P/f I ^'^^"es the ethnic background and sex of 

civn'Sf '"n^f ' ^'^^^"^ ^ffe^ decays of 

nP.rlv^i^ ^'^^'^"es, nearly all are white and 

nearly aU are male. This chapter has several audiences in 
mmd. It should be helpful for those who are involved in hiring 

^nTw''^"*""! ^"'^ ^^'^ ^^^"7 vvith women 

and blacks who are stnving to become or who have become 
educahonal leaders. Women and minoriHes themselves sh3d 
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find the chapter especially helpful in understanding the cur- 
rent siUiahon regarding the hiring of educaHonal administra- 

about i" ^ "^^^^ '^^^ ^"'^ '^^"''^ ^ '^o"^ 

The authors make a case for the value of diversity in 
fnP finH W '"t^^^'^^'P' convindngly state some surpris- 
mg findmgs: There are today fewer women and fewer minori- 
ties ineducational administraHon than there werethirty years 

pfninri? p^.^'.u"'^ ^f''^*''^^' situation are 

explored FinaUy the authors make pracHcal and specific sug- 
gestions for remedying the situaHon. 

The final chapter in part 1 looks at theories of leadership 
style. Leaderehip style is defined simply as "how the leader 
leads, and significant ideas about the important components 
and environmental determinants of leadership are presented 
and explamed. After asking such quesHons as what the best 

Iftln ? /k^' ""f^y conflicHng answers that have been 
offered to these questions. It is not a chapter for those search- 

Sfh!r'"f 'Tf ""^P^" °'" fo"" e^sy answers, but is 

rather for those who want to examine and evaluate how they 
function as leaders and the theoreHcal reasons behind and 
^plications of leaders' behaviors. Yet the chapter is more 
than mere theory; a lengthv secHon presents specific ways in 
which important aspects of each theory can be ti-anslaied into 
action m schools. 

Aljough containing implications and suggesHons for 
action this part of the book stresses leadership theory more 
I^'" parts of the book. ItacquaintsreadeVswith 

some of the most important thought concerning leadership to 
emerge m the last half century A prime function of this 

tn^ \u ° ^^'^ '"^^ P^'^H'^J 'Chapters to 

follow: those on structure and skills. f " 
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CHAPTER 1 



PORTRAIT OF A LEADER 

Jo Ann Mazzarella 



What kind of people become leaders? Highly intelligent 
people or those of average intelligence? The rich or the poor? 
Gregarious people or strong, silent types? 

And what kind of people make good leaders? Those 
who follow the rules to the letter or those who stretch them a 
little? Those who are clearly aware of their goals or those who 
rely on their instincts? Secure people or those who are secretly 
insecure? 

In the early twentieth century, research on leadership 
concentrated almost solely on the personal traits of leaders. 
Early researchers studied the characteristics of Indian chiefs, 
football captains, or Girl Scout leaders and frequently came up 
with very different conclusions about leaders' characteristics. 

They often then used these conclusions to make gen- 
eralizations about all leaders. As each study about a different 
kind of leader unrovered new characteristics, the list of leader 
characteristics grew until it was too large to be capable of any 
real differentiation. Many critics used these widely varying 
characteristics to substantiate their claim that there are no (or 
very few) true leader traits. 

After years of data collection, such trait theories were 
largely abandoned ip favor of situational theories of leader- 
ship based on the belief that there are no inherent leadership 
traits, just leader styles or behaviors that may change radically 
depending on the situation. Situationists believe that a person 
who is a leader in one situation may be a follower in other 
situations. This means that traits useful in one situation may 
actually be disastrous in others. For such situationists, leaders 
are not bom with any particular traits that determine leader- 
ship. Situationists have less interest in who the leader is than 
in what the leader does. 

Although the situationists have added much of value to 
leadership theory, it is beginning to appear that throwing out 
all the trait research and theories is less than wise. Although it 
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does not make much sense to use findings about particular 
leaders to make generalizations about all leaders, there are 
other ways trait research might be vievv^ed. It does seem rea- 
sonable to look at large numbers of trait studies to see what 
characteristics of leaders appear repeatedly. That only one 
study shows leaders differentiated from the follov/ers by intel- 
ligence does not mean much; if twenty studies show it, the 
findings are more convincing. 

It also makes sense to use findings about a particular 
leader to make generalizations about this kind of leader alone. 
Each kind of leader has a number of unique characteristics. 
Studies about Girl Scout-leaders are quite valuable to Girl 
Scout leaders — and those of school leaders most valuable to 
school leaders. 

Now research is turning again to leader traits and char- 
acteristics — this time to the characteristics of effective leaders, 
to what makes good leaders different from poor leaders. To 
followers of what could be called the "new trait theory" it very 
much matters who the leader is. These researchers have con- 
cluded that regardless of the situation, there are some traits 
that are characteristicof many effective leaders — or, at least, of 
effective educational leaders. 

This renewed interest in the characteristics of effective 
leaders suggests that it may be time to look again at the early 
trait researcn to see what is worth saving and what implica- 
tions it has for present leaders. Explored in these pages are the 
most significant findings of previous trait research and the 
findings of more recent research on effective educational 
leaders in ah attempt to paint a portrait of what an effective 
leader looks like. 

It is important to remember that none of this research 
reveals any single characteristic that determines leadership. 
Rather it suggests that there are groups or "constellations" of 
qualities that appear to correlate with leadership. Not all 
leaders have all hese traits, and not even all effective leaders 
have all of them. Many followers have many of them, and 
many more have a few of them. Yet people who have many of 
these characteristics do appear to have a better chance of being 
effectiveleaders than do those who have none of them. 

These pages look at several kinds of leader character- 
istics: inherited traits and those that spring from early child- 
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hood experiences; attitudes toward and relationships with 
other people; and character qualities that differentiate effec- 
tive from ineffective leaders. 

Readers may want to accompany this chapter with an 
imaginary checklist to see how they compare to this portrait of 
an effective leader. 



NATURE AND NURTURE 

If leaders do have traits and characteristics that separate 
them from followers, these traits must be acquired some- 
where. Some characteristics, like intelligence, are believed to 
be an as yet imperfectly understood combination of genetic 
endowment and early nurturing. Other characteristics, like 
ease in groups or cooperativeness, are believed to spring 
chiefly from parental influences. Endowments like socioeco- 
nomic status come solely from environmental factors, the 
family situation in which the leader was bom. 

Explored here are the characteristics leaders acquire 
early in life, those they are bom with or acquire from their 
early interactions with their parents. Many such traits or 
endowments have been investigated, but only a few repeat- 
edly show a significant relationship with leadership. 

Those wno reject the trait theory of leadership are fond 
of listing, with amusement, the large number of leadership 
traits that have been identified. If every study tums up a 
different trait, they reason, perhaps none of the traits is really 
significantly correlated with leadership. Jack Speiss has put it: 

Scholars duly noted that leaders are older, taller, 
heavier, more athletic, better appearing, and brighter 
than followers. Leaders can be considered superior to 
followers in scholarship, knowledge, insight, original- 
ity, adaptability, initiative, responsibility, persistence, 
self-confidence, emotional control, sociability, diplo- 
macy, tact, popularity, prestige, and cooperativeness. 

Although such critics have gone too far in dismissing all 
leadership traits, there is an important warning implicit in 
their observations; it is crucial not to base generalizations 
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about all leaders on isolated studies. Rather, to find general 
leadership traits it is necessary to look at the body of the 
research as a whole to see what traits appear again and again 
in different kinds of studies of different kinds of leaders 



IQ 

In 1940, Charles Bird reviewed twenty studies exploring 
the personal characteristics of leaders. He found that seventy- 
nine different traits had been examined, with only a few 
looked at by more than one researcher, which dampened his 
enthusiasm considerably for any "trait theory" of leadership 
Une charactenstic, however, that appeared repeatedly in 
studies of leaders was intelligence. In at least ten studies 
reviewed, leaders were found to be, on the whole, more 
intelligent than their followers. 

Bird warns, however, that the distincHon is notabsolute 
He notes that there are many followers who are more intel- 
ligent than leaders and concludes that "intelligence therefore 
is.a.contributing factor to leadership, but taken by itself, with- 
out assistance from other traits, it does not account for leader- 
ship. It should also be remembered that such studies reveal 
statistical correlations only. That is, high intelligence and lead- 
ership appear to be often found together — more often than 
ctiance — but are not necessarily related as cause and effect 

Raiph Stogdill, looking at 124 studies of the character- 
istics of leadership, found 23 studies that showed leaders are 
usually brighter than followers. Although many of these 
studies were of child or student leadens, Stogdill felt that the 
results were applicable in other contexts. Yst Stogdill too 
warned that "there is considerable overlapping of intelligence 
test scores, indicating that superior intelligence is not an 
absolute reauirement for leadership." 

It might seem that the implications of these findings are 
that those with the highest IQs will always emerge as leaders 
However, Bernard Bass has reviewed a number of studies that 
show things are not so simple. Bass found that leaders usu- 
ally have higher intelligence than do followers, but not too 
much higher. He found that leaders' intelligence is often only 
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slightly above average for their respective groups. For 
example, in a group of mean IQ of 100, someone with an IQ of 
160 has very little chance to errerge as leader of that group. 
Instead, the leader .will have an IQ between 115 and 130. Bass 
ventured several possible explanations of this finding: a "too 
superior" leader might not be concerned with the group's 
problems; he or she might not share "interests or goals" with a 
group; the very intelligent leader may not be able to communi- 
cate with the group; and finally, this sort of leader may exhibit 
ideas that are too radical to be acceptable to followers. 

What Bass found to be true of leaders in general appears 
also to be true of leaders in education, according to Robert 
Wilson's study of effective Ohio superintendents. This study 
revealed that successful superintendents are intelligent and 
good students, but not "gifted." 



BIRTH ORDER 

Since intelligence appears to be correlated with leader- 
ship, it makes sense that researchers would look in turn at 
other correlates of intelligence in an attempt to link them too 
with leadership and leadership potential. Bass looked at 
several research reviews that indicated the intelligence of the 
firstborn is less than that of the youngest of the family. Herbert 
Yahraes, however, looking at a number of other studies, 
found that firstborns got higher scoreson intelligence than did 
younger children and that scores on intelligence tests grev/ 
worse as the number of children increased. According to these 
findings, the firstborn, rather than a younger child, would be 
more likely to become an adult leader because he or she is 
more likely to have the highest intelligence of the siblings. 

Since these findings appear to be irreconcilable, it is 
more useful to look at other effects of birth order. Bass cited 
additional studies that report the oldest child as more socially 
maladjusted, more conservative, less aggressive, less self- 
confident, more introverted, and^e§s inclined toward leader- 
ship than other children. Elizrbeth Hurlock, too, in her work 
on child development, found that the oldest child lacks self- 
confidence and leadership qualities. 
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Bass guessed that one reason firstborns suffer from so 
many problems that inhibit leadership is that parents of first- 
boms are inexperienced and less secure in their marriage and 
finances. Another reason is that older children have to adjust 
to decreased attention. Hurlock cited parental overprotec- 
tiveness and anxiety about sickness and nursing as addifional 
causes for the firstborn's insecurity. 

These findings appear to contradict the popular view 
that the firstborn child is more success-oriented and achieve- 
ment-oriented than the children bom later. Yet as we sh?!l see 
in later sections, this desire for success or achievement may 
not be as important a component of leadership as other char- 
acteristics — such as ability to deal with people or to be a 
nonconfomiistvyhen necessary. 

We might conclude from all this, as did Bass, that "all 
other things being eaual, we expect the younger siblings to 
attempt more leadership as an adult than the older siblings to 
some slight extent." 

Here again, it is important to remember that birth order 
alone (or any single characteristic) does not in any way 
determine or guarantee leadership ability. This is merely one 
of a combination of attributes and traits that make leadership 
more likely. Those who are firstbom ought not be discouraged 
from attempting to realize their leadership capabilities. First- 
boms who have many of the other characteristics described in 
this chapter have a good chance to be successful leaders. 

CHILDREARING VARIABLES 

Bass reviews a number of studies that uncovered child- 
rearing techniques or styles that appear to be related to leader- 
ship. In one study, children who are allowed to participate in 
family decision-making are more resourceful, self-reliant, co- 
operative, and at ease in groups. Bass feels that such char- 
acteristics facilitate potential to be a successful leader. 

Another study cited by Bass concluded that "sociability 
and cooperativeness" were greater when parents were clear 
and consistent, explained decisions to their children, offered 
opportunities for decision-making, had rapport with their 
children, and understood their children's problems. Bass be- 
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lieved that "sociability and cooperativeness" were important 
in the development of leadership potential. 



SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 

Stogdill found fifteen early studies (1904-1947) and nine- 
teen later studies (1948-1970) that suggested leaders came 
from a higher socioeconomic background than did followers. 
These studies were done with a wide variety of leaders and 
followers. 

Bass found the same. In spite of the myth that great 
presidents are born in log cabins, Bass noted th?-t few U.S. 
presidents have come from lower socioeconomic groups. He 
also mentioned a study that found that town leaders tend to be 
children of town leaders and that 70 percent of the fathrrs of 
businessmen are businessmen. 

One indication that this correlation may apply to ^chool 
administrators as well is found in the work of John Hemphill, 
Daniel Griffiths, and Norman Frederiksen. In their compari- 
son of 232 elementary school principals to the population as a 
whole, these researchers found that disproportionately more 
were children of business or professional i nen and appreciably 
fewer Were from laboring or farming^ families. 

To summarize these studies of biographical factors, 
there is good evidence that leaders have a higher (but not 
much higher) IQ than do followers and that leaders generally 
come from higher socioeconomic groups. Evidence concern- 
ing parenting styles indicates that leaders may be the products 
ot mpre "liberal" parents. Evidence concerning birth order is 
less clear, but firstborns seem less likely to be leaders than do 
their siblings. 

None of these characteristics — neither high IQ, nor 
birth order, nor high status, nor liberal parents — is a guaran- 
tee of leadership ability. Nor are' these the only qualities cor- 
related with leadership. The most that can be said is that 
research shows that many — but not all — leaders have these 
qualities. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATOR SELECTION 

Because the characteristics discussed in this section are 
inherent or acquired at a very early age, the research discussed 
here has almost no applicability to administrator training or 
evaluation. Training programs cannot raise administrators' 
IQs, and evaluation procedures that give higher ratings to 
those who come from higher socioeconomic families would 
not (and should not) survive for long. 

Tnere is one finding here, however, that can be helphil 
m admmislTator selection. It does seem desirable that some 
minimal level of intelligence be demanded for admission into 
administrator jobs or training programs. Kenneth St. Clair 
and Kenneth Mclntyre have suggested that the work of re- 
searchers like StogdiU lends "credence to our long-hcid notion 
that Ignoramuses should be selected out of preparation pro- 
grams." Although there are those who would argue the irrele- 
vance of such tests as analogies tests or the Graduate Record 
Examination, St. Qair and Mclntyre believe thai the results 
coordinate closely enough with intelligence to be valid se- 
lectors of candidates for administrator training progr/'.ms. 

St. Clair and McIntyre°do not worry that using such 
selecHon criteria might encourage the selecfiOn of admini- 
strators who are too intellectually superior to their subor- 
dinates to be effective. They believe that there have been "too 
few occasions to test this finding in educational settings to 
accept It as a cause for concern." And beyond this lack of 
evidence, one flinches at the prospect of rejecting applicants 
because they are too intelligent. Nevertheless, the suspicion 
remains that an overly intelligent administrator might be un- 
successful. Perhaps the solution to this problem is that intel- 
ligence be only one of a large number of selection criteria. 



PERSON TO PERSON 

One finding to emerge repeatedly in studies of leaders, 
including studies of educational leaders, is that leaders are 
people-oriented. They are outgoing and successful in dealing 
with people and they have good social and interpersonal 
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skills. Such characteristics separate both leaders from non- 
leaders an^ effective from ineffective leaders. 

A number of outstanding principals were interviewed 
by Arthur Blum^berg and William Greenfield for a study to be 
described in more detail later in this chapter. That successful 
leaders put a high importance on dealing with people is well 
illustrated by a statement made by the outstanding principal 
identified by Blumbergand Greenfield only as "John": 
If you want to cultivate kids you really have to care 
about them and convey that caring to them. You've 
pot to be seen as more than just the guy who suspends 
kids from school. I try to talk to them in the halls, at 
ball games, in the cafeteria, in classrooms. I try to get 
to knov/ as many of them by name as I can. In a large 
school that's tough, but a principal should know four 
or five hundred kids by name, even in a school of 
fifteen hundred. 



SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 

Richard Gorton and Kenneth Mclntyre in their national 
study of the principalship found that effective principals have 
as their strongest asset "an ability to vjork with different kinds 
of people having various needs, interests, and expectations." 
The researchers added: 

They seem to understand people, know how to mo- 
tivate them, and how to deal effectively with their 
pioblems. It is primarily this factor, rather than a tech- 
nical expertise, that caused the "significant others" to 
perceive these principals as accessible and effective 
administrators. 

Keith Goldhammer and his colleagues in a much eariier, 
but similar, study, identified principals of outstanding schools 
(institutions they labeled "beacons of brilliance"). These re- 
searchers found that principals of these good schools "had an 
ability to work effectively with people and to secure their 
cooperation." They also found that the principals "used group 
processes effectively and appeared to have intuitive ski!! and 
empathy for their associates." 

The effectiveness of such an approach is illustrated by a 
statement from another of Blumberg and Greenfield's effecti'. e 
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principals who spoke about Kis efforts to work with teachers. 
The first year my expectations were that we would 
meet, talk about instruction, and get to know each 
other. It was just an opportunity to sit down and let 
each other know how we felt, the things that bugged 
us, and so forth. It was really something. For the first 
time they started to talk about caring what was going 
on in the school, not just in their own classroom. 

What about successful superintendents? Sitting in the 
central office, are they too removed from students, teachers, 
and parents to profit from good social skills and abilities? 
Apparently not. Robert Wilson, in a study of successful Ohio 
superintendents, found that the successful superintendent 'Is 
a very personable and friendly individual who believes in the 
importance of human reh tions skills and demonstrates them 
daily/' Outstanding Ohio superintendents also participate 
widely in the community— in church, PTA, and civic, social, 
and hobby clubs— because they depend heavily on face-to- 
face contact for building rapport with citizens. According to 
Wilson, the results of these public relations efforts are evident 
in the success these superintendents have with school bond 
elections, at the bargaining table, and in their relations with 
media representatives and school boards. 

This kind of interest in people is also uncovered in 
studies of other types of leaders. Charies Bird, in the research 
review mentioned eariier, found several studies in which 
leaders were found to be more extroverted than were fol- 
lowers. Bird defined an extrovert as "a person who prefers to 
engage overtly in social activities, to manipulate the external 
world, to mbc with people, to make decisions without regard 
for fine distinctions, to delight in action, or to show indif- 
ference to criticism/' 

Ralph Stogdill reviewed numerous early studies show- 
ing that leaders participate in more group activities than do 
followers. Many eariy studies, as well as the later studies he 
looked at (after 1948), also show strong correlations between 
leadership and sociability. Thirty-five of these later studies 
uncovered positive findings regarding what he called "social 
characteristics"; he concluded that leaders are active partici- 
pants in social activities. According to Stogdill, the studies 
suggested that leaders interact easily with a wide range of 
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personalities and that their interaction is valued by others. 

If sociability is correlated with leadership, children's 
futur.* leadership ability may be influenced by their parents' 
social participation. Bernard Bass reports a study showing that 
if parents participate in social activities, children do also. 



COMMUNICATION 

As well as being sociable or people-oriontcd, leaders 
appear to have aptitudes and skills that help them in social 
situations. They are bom with verbal abilities and they have 
icked up the skills they need to interact v\ ell with others; they 
now how to communicate. 

Gordon and Mclntyre, in their study of the principal- 
ship, found that "significant others" (those knowledgeable 
about the principals' performance) see effective principals as 
strong in oral communication. Apparently, not only leaders in 
general, but effective school leaders in particular, are good at 
communicating. It appears possible that leaders are bom with 
a natural facility for language. Verbal ability also correlates 
with leadership. Bass cites a number of studies supporting 
"the proposition that successful leaders are apt verbally." 

Blumberg and Greenfield, in their indepth study of 
eight outstanding principals, found, in spite of great diversity, 
five characteristics held in common by these effective prin- 
cipals. One of these characteristics was "extremely well- 
developed expressive abilities." 

All of these principals had very well-developed inter- 
personal skills and were able to communicate effec- 
tively in face-to-fcice interaction with a diverse rnn^e 
of individuals and groups. 

Here again it appears that ability to communicate may be an 
important component of leadership. 

LISTENING 

The outstanding principal known as John (interviewed 
by Blumberg and Greenfield) had this to say about listening: 
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Teachers have to see you as caring, db libieniog to their 
problems. And after listening, you have to follow 
through so that teachers know you cared enough to do 
something and then communicate back to them. You 
may- not follow through the way the teacher thought 
you should, butatleastyou did something. You heard 
the problem and you dealt with it in'a way that you 
saw fit. 

Blumberg and Greenfield noted that the ability to listen 
was common to the effective principals they studied. These 
effective leaders were very sensitive to what was going on 
around them. They were not only good at communicating 
ideas, they vverc good at absorbing ideas too. 

Goldhammer and his colleagues found that principals 
of outstandingschoois "listened well to parents, teachers, and 
pupils." And Gorton and Mclntyre as well found that effec- 
tive principals listen to students, community, and staff. 

Ail this interrelated research points toward the same 
thing. One quality that makes leaders different from followers 
and good leaders different from poor leaders is the way they 
relate to people. Specifically most true leaders enjoy social 
participation and do a lot of it, have an ability to communicate 
and well-developed communication skills, and are good lis- 
teners. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR SELECTION, 
EVALUATION, AND TRAINING 

Like the characteristics discussed eariier, the character- 
istics discussed here are only one facet of leadership. Not 
every effective leader is necessarily a good communicator, and 
this is not the only quality that makes a good leader. 

Yet it still seems likely that knowing the importance of 
certain characteristics can help in the selection, evaluation, 
and training of administrators. 

Since some criteria must be used in choosing and evalua- 
ting administrators, it seems logical that oue criterion (but not 
the only one) should be their skills and abilities in working 
with people. Measuring such skills is tricky, but there are 
some fairly good indicators. Prospective administrators can be 
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given paper and pencil tests that measure verbal ability and 
extroversion. The personal intervew would appear to be espe- 
cially helpful in gauging how well job candidates or current 
administrators communicate and listen. Superiors, subordi- 
nates, and peers might give administrators or applicants for 
administration programs evaluations on how well they get 
along with and understand the problems of different kinds of 
people. Although this smacks a little of a popularity contest, 
the research reviewed here strongly suggests that admini- 
strators who have trouble dealing with people are going to 
have a much harder time being effective leaders. 

These findings also have apparent Implications for ad- 
ministrator training. Training programs might do well to put 
strong emphasis on improving communication skills, both 
listening and verbal expression. Training programs also ought 
to accentuate the importance of being a good communicator; 
they can emphasize that time spent merely communicating is 
never lost and pays off in leadership effectiveness. 

CHARACTER QUALITIES 

Some research studies have suggested that effective 
educational leaders have particular character qualities that 
make them different from less effective leaders. These studies 
suggest that effective leaders (as well as having the good 
human relations skills described in the previous section) are 
goal-oriented, energetic, secure, proactive, and well aware of 
the dynamics of power. 

Two things make this more recent research on leader- 
ship traits even more valuable to school people than was the 
earlier trait research. The first is that current researchers are 
focusing on educational leaders only and looking for leader- 
ship characteristics that are unique to this group. 

The second reason is that recent research looks a(: the 
characteristics that separate effective from ineffective leaders. 
Rather than examining the traits that identified good leaders, 
earlv researchers looked only at the traits that distinguish 
leaders from nonleaders. By lumping good leaders in with 
bad, these early researchers made it less likely that they 
would find any traits in common. Dorwin Girtwright and 
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Alvin Zander, among others, have suggested that studying 
instead the traits that distinguish effective from ineffective 
leaders may well have more valuable results. 

One study that did just that has fascinating and useful 
implications for educators. This study, described in the 
volume The Effective Principal: Perspectives on School Leadership, 
looked at one kind of leader — the school principal — and 
used the findings to make pronouncerrients about this kind of 
leader alone. Equally important, the researchers, Arthur 
Blumberg and William Greenfield, looked only at effective 
principals and tried to discern what makes them different 
from other principals. 



GOALS 

Blumberg and Greenfield decided the best way to 
gather data about effective principals was to talk with them 
personally. They conducted lengthy indepth interviews with 
eight principals identified by teachers, parents, district ad- 
ministrators, and students as outstanding. 

Following their detailed examination of these principals, 
Blumberg and Greenfield made several generalizations. One 
of these was that principals who are effective leaders 
seem to be "highly goal-oriented and to have a keen sense of 
goal clarity." The researchers noted that these effective prin- 
cipals "were continually alert for opportunities to make things 
happen, and if the opportunities didn't present themselves 
they created them." 

The effective principal whom Blumberg and Greenfield 
identified as "Paul" said it well: 

Once I took leadership, after that first year, I never 
relinquished the fact that I was their principal. I 
accepted the fact that I wasn't going to be their buddy. 
I accepted the idea that I was going to take some flack 
for things I had not done; I accepted the idea that if 
there were screw-ups I'd take the responsibility for 
them but that I would also take the role of making final 
decisions when necessary. And things changed from 
that point on. 

In other words, effective principals have clear goals and 
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will work hard to try to achieve them. Blumbergand Green- 
field felt that almost every school principal has a number of 
goals for the school; yet for most, the mere espousal of goals 
appears to be enough and substitutes for action. 

Blumberg and Greenfield are not the first to discern the 
importance of strong goal orientation. When Ralph Stog'iill 
reviewed 163 studies of leaders done between 1948 and 1970, 
one of the qualities that often appeared was "vigor and per- 
sistence in pursuit of goals." He discovered too that leaders in 
these studies had a "strong drive for task c ompletion." On 
looking over all these studies, Stogdill observed that this 
characteristic "differentiates leaders from followers, effective 
froiP ineffective leaders, and higher echelon from lower 
echelon leaders." 

Qiarles Bird too, after looking at twenty studies of lead- 
ership, found that one of the five leader character qualities 
that was mentioned with frequency was "initiative." It seems 
clear from all these studies that effective leaders are people of 
action. Tliey get things done. 



SECURITY 

Blumberg and Greenfield also found that effective edu- 
cational leaders are secure; that is, they are not threatened by 
new ideas or confrontations with others. Blumberg and Green- 
field put it: "their sense of themselves as people and what it is 
they are about seems rather highly developed." The authors 
felt that this sort of security and sureness about themselves 
fosters a high tolerance for ambiguity. They can survive in a 
confusing situation where rules are ill-defined. They can live 
with uncertainty. This tolerance for ambiguity means effective 
leaders are not afraid of positive change. 

There is great similarity between these findings and 
those of Keith Goldhammer and his colleagues; who made 
this comment about principals of effective schools: 

The ambiguities that surround them and their work 
were of less significance than the goals they felt were 
important to achieve. As a result, they found it pos- 
sible to live with the ambiguities of their position. 
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Openness, security, and tolerance for ambiguity seem to 
make successful administrators unafraid of change when it is 
needed. This ability to change and to effect necessary change 
IS so important to being a successful leader that some authori- 
ties, like James Lipham, see initiating change as a necessary 
and central part of the definition of leadership. Lipham de- 
fined leadership as "that behavior of an individual which 
initiates a new structure in interaction within a social system." 

Although it is not dear that initiating change is the only 
acHvity that makes leaders leaders, such emphasis indicates 
that Jt IS at Jeast a very important part of leadership activities 



PROACTIVITY 

One outstanding principal interviewed by Blum- 
berg and Greenfield was faced with a seemingly unsolv- 
able problem. His desire for student input into school 
committees was blocked by teachers who threatened to 
resign from committees that had student members. His 
solution? 

The answer to this situation was an end run. We 
formed a Parent-Teacher-Student Council, which was 
outside the formal organization of the school, but it 
wasn't a tea and cookies PTA. We met to discuss 
problems that involved parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents. Primarily, it was a sounding board for faculty 
meolingsand department chairmen. It worked. 

Slumberg and Greenfield noted that their effective prin- 
cipals do not merely acceptall the rules and customs that make 
up the way things are." They are "proactive," always testing 
the limits in an effort to change things that no one else believes 
can be changed. 

Yet these principals do not take foolish risks and do take 
care to establish a power base, both inside and outside the 
school, on which successful change can be anchored. They are 
aware of the need to establish alliances to get things done 
Blumberg and Greenfield emphasize that these principals are 
strongly aware of the dynamics of power. 

Goldhammer and his research team too discovered that 
the most successful principals "found it difficult to live within 
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the constraints of the bureauaacy; they frequently violated 
the chain of command, seeking relief for their problems from 
whatever sources that were potentially useful/' 

/ Nevertheless, they "expressed concern for the identi- 
fication of the most appropriate procedures through which 
change could be secured." 

These findings suggest that leaders who follow rules to 
the letter, who never make waves and never challengeauthor- 
ity are probably less effective than leaders who stretch rhe 
rules a little or fight to accomplish goals that are important to 
them. Blumberg and Greenfield further elaborate: 

A characteristic of principals who lead seems to be that 
they behave in ways that enable tbern to be in charge of 
the job and not let the job be in charge of thenu They 
are not pawns of the system. They seem to be adept at 
playing the games on which their survival depends, 
but thej' don't let the game playing consume too much 
of their energy. 

It is clear that even though these effective leaders stretch 
the rules, they are not rebels; they do play the game. Both 
studies agree that these leaders understand how power works 
and* know how to sup/ive. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR SELECTION, 
EVALUATION, AND TRAINING 

These findings about the characteristics of effective 
leaders are not simply and immediately applicable as selection 
and evaluation criteria and administrator training objectives. 
It is not easy to measure proactivity or security. It is difficult to 
teach initiative or tolerance for ambiguity. 

Nevertheless, it is likely that we will never identify any 
characteristics required for being an effective leader that are 
easily measurable or teachable. As we learn more about lead- 
ership, it becomes clearer that there are no simple ways to 
identify it or foster it. 

Furthermore, it is also beginning to be apparent that 
traditional methods of selection, evaluation, and training, 
though easy to implement, may not truly be relevant to the 
production of effective leaders. Blumberg and Greenfield 
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found little to suggest that university graduate training had 
much direct or observable influence on any of the effective 
leaders they studied. They suggested a switch from "formal 
indices of competence" like years of teaching and admini- 
strative experience, number of advanced degrees, and grade 
point averages to more relevant measures of competence. 
Goldhammer and his colleagues likewise discovered that 
principals who were effective could not, on the basis of their 
tormal preparation, be distinguished from those who were 
not. 

These findings all suggest that even though the charac- 
teristics of effective leaders are difficult to measure or teach, 
we have to make some effort to use them in evaluation, selec- 
tion, and training simply because they are better than the 
methods we are now using. 

Some possible applications come to mind. In choosing 
teachers or administrators for promotion, superiors ought to 
look to th^ose who need little supervision and who accomplish 
a lot. Tdc^often, those who are promoted are those who do 
what they're told and always do everything by the book. 
Rather, those who are given positions of leadership ought to 
be those with initiative and minds of theirown. They ought to 
be those who have clear goals, can articulate them, and have 
shown concrete evidence of progress at moving toward those 
goals. Training programs, though not likely to inculcate initia- 
tive in those who haven't got it, can encourage those who are 
naturally endowed with initiative not ta be afraid to use it. 
Often, training programs, rather than fostering personal 
initiative, squelch it through an overabundance of rules, 
structures, and regulations that do not leave room for per- 
sonal goal setting. 

Although feelings of inner security are probably too 
complex to be measured during selection procedures, it seems 
more possible that attitudes toward change can be elicited and 
assessed, and actual changes initiated can be measured. 
Although training programs are not capable of instilling 
feelings of security, they can emph<^size an openness toward 
change and the importance of the leader's role as change 
agent. 
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CONCLUSION 

A small part of the portrait of an effective educational 
leader has been revealed by each of the research studies and 
research reviews mentioned here. Now, like the pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle, all these fragments can be assembled to reveal a 
more coherent (though by no means complete) portrait of an 
effective educational leader. The earliest research surveyed 
here has supplied the outlines of a portrait of a typical leader. 
It has revealed not characteristics that separate effective from 
ineffective leaders, but characteristics that separate most 
leaders from followers. 

According to this research, typical educational leaders 
are a little more intelligent (but not too much more) than 
nonleaders As children they were probably not firstborn and 
were probably allowed at an early age to make many of their 
own decisions. It is likely that they came from a higher socio- 
economic group than their followers. 

The later research surveyed here fills in the outlines a bit 
and fleshes out a portrait of a more specific kind of leader— an 
effective educational leader. According to these findings, 
effective educational leaders are outgoing, good at working 
^'•M P ' ^"'^ ^^^^ Sood communication abilities and 
skills. They have initiative, are aware of their goals, and feel 
secure. As proactive people, they are not afraid to stretch the 
rules, but also understand the compromises that must be 
made to get things done. 

More of a sketch than a portrait, this depiction of an 
educational leader leaves out a great deal. Even more impor- 
tant, the sketch itself is not of a real leader but only of an 
imaginary one. The leader whose characteristics are set down 
here is a pure "form," who in actuality does not ej^ist. Like the 
typical voter or the typical consumer, this typical leader is only 
a composite of common characteristics. No real flesh and 
blood counterpart exists. The real effective leaders inter- 
viewed by Blumberg and Greenfield were more different than 
they were alike. 

Then what is the point of an imaginary portrait of a 
nonexistent leader? Although we cannot hang it on the wall 
this composite has several possible uses. One is to recognize 
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potential leaders by determining if they have many (but not 
necessarily all) of these characteristics. Another is for evalu- 
ation. Those who evaluate administrators can use this portrait 
to help them formulate evaluation criteria. This imaginary 
portrait can also be used for seir-evaluation. Those who are in 
leadership p'^sitions can compare themselves with more effec- 
tive leaders to see how they measure up. Also, knowing the 
characteristics of an effective leader can be useful in planning 
administrator training programs, as a guide to which aspects 
of the job ought to be emphasized. 

Finally, the most important use for this ideal portrait is 
to help leaders set priorities. When things get rough and they 
are tempted to lock themselves in their offices, such a vision 
can remind them that human relations and communication 
skills are important. When they are coasting along, day-by- 
day, not going anywhere in particular, it can remind them that 
being goal-oriented and that knowing where they are going 
do make a difference. When they are criticized by superiors 
for breaking unnecessary rules and cautioned not to make 
waves, it can give them the courtage to continue doing things 
their own way— as long as that way has been successful in 
accomplishing their highest priorities. In short, the most im- 
portant use for this portrait is the function performed by any 
ideal. It offers something to strive for. 
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TWO SPECIAL CASES: 
WOMEN AND BLACKS 
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laj introduction 

Educational leaders come in all ages, all shapes and 
sizes, and all temperaments. Studies of leadership have 
looked at many physical characteristics of leaders: height and 
weight, eye color, overall attractiveness. All these have been 
examined and none has been found to significantly differen- 
tiate leaders from others. Significant differences are found, 
however, when one looks at two particular physical character- 
istics of educational leaders: sex and race. 

Almost anyone who remembers "school days" has two 
images of school offidals. The favorite teacher, in fact nearly 
every teacher, was probably a woman. But the feared and 
revered final authority, the prindpal, espedally in high 
school, is likely to have been a man. When the memory then 
turns to the race of the prindpal, the pattern of the white, male 
school administrator begins to emerge. 



1-0 



QUALITY EDUCATION AND EFFECTIVE 
LEADERSHIP 

Today, the problems of women and blacks in public 
school leadership may seem a little passe. Surelv these 
problems are dwarfed by our wonies and fears about such 
major issues as school violence or shrinking resources. Surely 
the problems of women and minorities were solved long ago. 

Yet such a judgment is not only superficial but inaccu- 
rate. The extent to w£ich women and minorities pnrtidpate in 
administering the schools is one measure of educntion's real 
commitment to the ideal of equal opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans, an ideal that is far from being realized. 

It is easy to be lulled into the false assumption that 
women and minority representation in educational leadership 
now roughly reflects their representation in the general popu- 
lation. Yet, as this chapter will show, this is not the case. Not 
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only are things not changing rapidly, things are not changing 
at all; in fact, in some areas, things are getting worse. 

In addition, if sexual or racial characteristics are more 
important than ability in determining who is hired for posi- 
tions of power and responsibility in the schools, the caliber of 
public education will suffer. The question then becomes one 
of quality education, and surely that is always important, is 
beyond political dispute, and is genuinely timely, never 
passe. 

Staffing policies are as important to the educational 
process as curriculum. The best policy decisions will come 
from administrations that include a variety of points of view. 
Women or members of minority groups have unique perspec- 
tives on certain problems, perspectives that can broaden and 
enrich the decision-making process at every level. In fact, a 
diverse staff may even help shape more desirable curricula. 
For example, women have a special sensitivity to sexism in 
study materials, just as non whites are more sensitive to racism. 

Schools educate children not only by what is taught in 
the classroom, but also by what is shown about how the world 
operates. For this reason, too, the identity of adrninistrators is 
important in determining how schools socialize their stu- 
dents. When there is someone in authority who has charac- 
teristics in common with a child, that person may become a 
role model, a figure for the child to admire and emulate. Thus 
school officials can teach children appropriate behavior and 
help shape their aspirations and attitudes. 

Children may come to feel that it is normal for the kinds 
of people they see running the schools to fill all executive 
positions. Black children who see only whites in authority 
may conclude that blacks are excluded from power, that it is 
futile for them to strive for decision-making positions. Simi- 
larly, girls who see women only as teachers, taking orders 
from male principals, may become convinced that this is 
natural and inevitable, that the most they can hope for in life 
are positions subordinate to men. By thus teaching soine 
children not to strive for their highest human potentials, the 
schools are encouraging the waste of human resources. Surely 
this is a perverse and destructive form of "education." 

And here once again arises the pressing contemporary 
issue of "survival' —not only survival of female and minority 
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administrators but survival of the public school system itself. 
For unless we choose tomorrow's educational leaders from 
among the most qualified and able prospects (regardless of sex 
or race), the quality of educational leadership will not be 
sufficient to extricate public education from the morass in 
which it finds itself. If, in the searr.i for educational leaders, 
excellent educators are passed over in favor of less able candi- 
dates, public education may not have adequate leadership to 
survive into the 1990s. 

And the issue of survival extends even further to the 
issue of the very survival of our society. If the schools are to 
attract members of -?1I cultural and racial groups, they must 
have leadership that is representative of all these groups. All 
races and cultures must feel that their concerns are sincerely 
being addressed by those with power in the school. Otherwise 
the alienation that begins in a discriminatory school system 
may accompany these students into an adulthood in which 
they become a drain on an already badly depleted society. 

TO LEADERS AND ASPIRING LEADERS 

It is important for today's educational leaders to become 
aware of the true situation regarding women and minorities in 
education. 

Those in charge of hiring and promotion especially must 
understand the situation, how it got that way, and how it can 
be changed. Other leaders need to become aware of the special 
problems faced by their female and minority colleagues so that 
they can offer support to those who have achieved leadership 
positions and to tnose who aspire to such positions Finally, 
women and minority leaders and those seeking to become 
leaders need to understand m'Te about the situation that 
exists outside their own subjective experience. If the path 
seems blocked, they need to know that there is some hope. If 
the path seems easy, they need to know that others still face 
obstacles. 

WHAT ABOUT OTHER RACIAL MINORITIES? 

In the literature on school administrators, "minority" is 
virtually synonymous with "black." This fact alone defines 
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the status of Chicanes, Native Americans, and all other racial 
minoritv groups, who are denied even a token consideration. 

This chapter reflects this situation, ignoring the status of 
all nonblack racial minorities in school administration, not 
because {he subject does not demand attention, but because 
most writers tacitly assume, by their omissions, that it is 
simply not worth considering. There is an ui^ent need for 
studies that will correct this imbalance. 

This chapter, then, will be largely limited to discussing 
blacks and women. It is tempting to think that, since both 
groups suffer from discrimination, being judged according to 
group roles rather than individual perfomiances, they can be 
considered together. But discrimination is as complex and 
subtle as it is pervasive; what is tnie for blacks is not neces- 
sanly true for members of other racial minorities and may 
have nothmg to do with women. For this reason, women and 
blacks will be discussed separately. 



THE WOMAN ADMINISTRATOR 

The successes of the women's movement seem to justif^^;- 
the "conunon sense" notion that discrimination agains^t 
women in school administration is not serious and is rapidly 
disappearing. In fact, such optimism is false. The central facts 
about women administrators are that there aren't many of 
them, and that the women in the schools are not employed in 
executive capacities. 

WHERE IS SHE? 

The statistics provide compelling evidence for these 
assertions. A 1979 National Association of Elementary School 
Principals study reported by William Pharis and Sally 
Zakariya levealod that only 18 percent of elementar)/ prin- 
cipals are women. In the large-scale study of the secondary 
principalship done by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in 1977, David Byrne, Susan Hines, and 
Lloyd McQeary found that at the secondary level only 7 
percent of the principals are women. 
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The significance of these figures can be seen only by 
companng the present with the past. In 1928, 55 percent of all 
school pnncipals were women. In 1948, the percentage had 
dropped to 41, in 1958 it was 38, and by 1968 it was only 22. 

In addition, Dorothy Johnson notes that women prin- 
cipals are older and more> experienced than men. She also 
observes tha?, while the number of women principals declined 
by 16 percent between 1958 and 1968, the median age of 
women in that posiHon rose fi-om 52 to 56, while that of men 
stayed fairly constant at around 44. Finally, she remarks, "I 
heard over and over the report of many members that upon 
retirement as principals their vacancy had been filled by a 
young man, occasionally the winning high school coach!" 

This pattern of discrimination extends to the prestige of 
the jobs women get. Byrne, Hines, and McQeary discovered 
that 75 percent of female principals work in schools of 745 
shadents or less, whereas only 37 percent of male principals 
are employed in these smaller schools; also, 14 percent of male 
pnncipals are assigned to schools of 2,000 or more, but only 1 
percerjt of female principals are found in these larger schools. 

It IS n9t surprising to discover ihat women are most 
severely underrepresented at the top job, the superinten- 
dency. Barbara Pierce, writing about a 1980 conference for 
women superintendents organized by the American Associ- 
Administrators, reported that of more than 
16,000 school districts in the counhy, only 153 are headed by a 
woman— less than 1 percent. 

As Eari Funderburk notes, "Only when top public 
school positions are elecHve rather than appointive do women 
educators stand a chance to hold a high admirash-aHve job " In 
support of this claim, he notes that in 1950, sbc states had 
female school superintendents. As five of these y ' ^ became 
appointive, each woman was replaced by a man. 

In summary, these figures indicate that few women 
work as school administrators, that the jobs women get are the 
lowest ranking ones, that the women who get the jobs are 
older than men working at comparable levels, and that the 
situation is getfing worse all the time. There seems to be an 
unwntten policy that women always be assigned "women's 
work" instead of exe>..Jtive responsibilities. 

I 
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A WOMAN'S PLACE . . . 

No single explanation can account for such.widespread 
discrimination, but one important factor is the general accept- 
ance of stereotypes about working women in general and 
women in administracion in particular. At the heart of all such 
stereotypes is a single notion, that a woman's place is in the 
home, in the completely fulfilling full-time role of mother- 
hood, the natural state of all women. It is thus appropriate for 
a wonn:.n to teach a small child, a "motherly" task, but to 
supervise teachers requires the executive skill that can come 
only with a "man's touch." 

Anyone with such beliefs can find specific reasons for 
excluding women from virtually.any job. Barbara Krohn de- 
scribes how the process can work: 

Instead of looking at women administrators as indivi- 
duals, the system draws the same concltisions about 
all women: that their home responsibilides keep them 
from doing well m administration, that they don't 
want demanding jobs, that they are too emotional, 
that they have to stop work to have babies(the reason 
actually given for denying a Catholic nun entrance to a 
college program). 

Such attitudes seem to form very early in potential de- 
cision-makers. Ginny Mickish cites a 1966 study of the atti- 
tudes of graduate students in education toward the abilities of 
women as administrators. The students indicated an over- 
whelming preference for men as principals. Mickish quotes 
from the report's conclusion: 

Most of the students questioned described male 
principals as being more democratic, more sympa- 
thetic, more understanding, more pleasant, more con- 
genial, more relaxed, and more personally interested 
in their teachers. They further claimed that the men 
are not as critical, allow more freedom to teachers, do 
not supervise as much, do not get excited as easily, 
and can be approached and influenced more easily. 
An equal number of students pictuied women princi- 
pals as being too autocratic, loo demanding, too crit- 
ical, too particular, too moody, too emotional, and too 
"nosy." Moreover, they criticized the women for 
giving too much concern to petty m.atters, for super- 
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vising too much and for being too deeply involved in 
their work. 

These findings are parHcularly significant since the graduate 
students who shared these beliefs were, in effect, being 
trained to run school systems, and eventually many of them 
will be in positions to act on these beliefs, doubtless through 
hiring policies systematically favoring men. 

Stereotypes about men too help explain the problem. 
Sari Biklen quotes a position paper prepared by the National 
Conference on Women in Educational Policy that maintains 
that the popularity of the view of the school as a business 
makes women less likely to be chosen for administrative 
osifions. Biklen states, "As schooling becomes more of a 
usiness, those in administrative positions turn to their image 
of effective business n'.anagers: business men." 

A number of authors have attempted to determine 
whether there is any factual basis for such attitudes. 
Regarding the claim that family responsibilities interfere with 
the work responsibilities of women administrators, Girol 
Truett cites the well-documented fact that women enter ad- 
ministration at a later age than men (usually not before forty). 
This means that their children wii! be grown or independent 
and their duties more manageable. 

There also is evidence that women have some character- 
istics that make them preferable to men as administrators. 
Neal Gross and AnneTrask, in their landmark study of wom- 
en in school management, found that the quality of pupil 
learning and the professional performance of teachers were 
higher, on the average, in schools administered by women. 
They also found that women exerted more influence over their 
teachers' professional activity than did men. This last seems 
most important when one remembers that influence over 
others is an integral component of leadership. 

The Inst finding was confirmed by Patricia Schmuck in a 
1981 publication presenting studies indicating that female 
principals were seen by teachers as having more power to 
influence school affairs. 

Virtually every evaluation of the comparafive perform- 
ances of women and men as principals has shown the com- 
plete inaccuracy of negative stereotypes of women admini- 
strators. In 1956, Vynce Hines and Hulda Grobman reported 
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on a survey in which women scored better than men in evalu- 
ations based on student morale, teacher morale, frequency 
with which teachers used desirable practices, and program 
development. Meskin, after surveying all the studies, con- 
cludes: 

When we highlight some of the specific findings con- 
cerning women administrators in these studies — their 
propensity toward democratic leadership, thorough- 
ness of approach to problem solving, and bent toward 
instructional leadership, as well as the general effec- 
tiveness of their performance as rated by both teachers 
and superiors— we puzzle over the small number of 
women administrators employed by school districts. 
It is interesting that several surveys found that men who had 
never worked under a woman principal were generally unfa- 
vorable to the idea. However, men who actually had such 
expenence expressed a preference for women as principals. 

It should also be noted that all the studies Meskin dis- 
cusses were made before 1%5. But the survey of graduate 
student attitudes Ginny Mickish describes was made in 1966. 
At the very least, this suggests that graduate schools are so 
indifferent to the abilities of women administrators that these 
findings were not considered significant enough to require 
that students be familiar with them. By this tacit rejection of 
compelling evidence that women make good principals, the 
graduate schools are clearly not doing their job, preparing 
their students to shape the best possible policies for the 
schools. 

According to John Hoyle, women may make better prin- 
cipals than men because of their longer teaching experience as 
well as theirgreater potential empathy with otherwomen who 
still fill most teaching jobs. Mickish concurs, saying that the 
higher ratings given women principals "can be explained by 
the fact that women are teachers for a longer period, have 
greater self-confidence in their ability to direct instruction, 
and are more deeply committed to their positions." 

CAN A WOMAN SUCCEED? 

What these facts actually indicate is that a woman must 
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be better qualified than a man if she hopes to become a suc- 
cessful school administrator. In view of the difficulties she will 
face, she has to be extraordinary. She is confronted with dif- 
ferent expectations than a man faces, and her actions are 
judged by different standards. Betty Fried - and Anne West 
cite an attitude survey that solicits a respcr.^ i the following 
statement, which suggests some of these differences: 

They may act exactly the same way, but they are 
called: absent-minded if they are men, scatter-brained if 
they are women; intellectually curious if they are men, 
nosey if they are women; planners if they are men, 
schemers if they are women; sensitive if they are men, 
emotional if they are women; logical if they are men, 
intuitive if they are women. 

According to Qiarlene Dale, women in administration 
are treated differently than equally qualified men in com- 
parable positions. Superiors hold certain tacit assumptions 
about women that make it difficult for them to advance. For 
example, it is simply assumed that a young woman will not be 
able to accept a new job if it means relocating her family. In a 
comparable situation, it v/ould be assumed that a man would 
be mee to move. 

This is one way in which women are faced with perfor- 
mance expectations that become self-fulfilling prophecies. 
Professionals tend to be either job-oriented, finding satisfac- 
tion in careers, or place-oriented, finding satisfaction in friend- 
ships and activities in a specific location. If a professional 
woman is not offered promotions, if her job seems to be 
leading nowhere, she may become place-oriented relatively 
early in her career. Once this has happened, if a promotion 
finally is offered, it would be undesirable if it meant relocating. 
The woman professional might then refuse to move, "demon- 
strating" her "lack" of both mobility and ambition. 

That such an attitude may be fairly common is suggested 
by the findings of a survey done by Stefan Krchniak; who 

Queried Illinois female teachers certified as administrators. 
>nly 16 percent were willing to move if it were necessary to 
get a job as an administrator. Less than 30 percent were willing 
even to commute more than twenty miles round trip. 
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THE OBSTACLE OF NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 

Another important factor in job success is the attitude a 
male superior may have toward a new person working in his 
department. A supervisor naturally assumes that any man 
hired for a job is competent or he wouldn't have been hired at 
all. Even if he is unsuccessful, the results may be blamed, not 
on professional inadequacy, but on an "impossible situation." 
But if the same superior has misgivings about the ability of 
women, he will expect a new woman to fail and may even 
unconsciously look for signs of that failure. In addition, if his 
commitment to her success is minimal, he may deny her any 
significant support. In such circumstances, the woman's 
chances of at least a perceived failure are thus very great. Not 
surprisingly, this may eventually cause her to lose self-confi- 
dence, to bfecome disoriented on the job, and, finally, to per- 
form according to the expectations the superior has done so 
much, albeit unconsciously, to confirm. 

In addition, in this sodecy women are socialized to accept 
subordinate roles. Krchniak found that only 39 percent of the 
Illinois women certified to be school administrators were in- 
terested in an administrafive position at tlie time of the survey, 
only 13 percent were extremely interested, and a mere 3 per- 
cent were "making an all-out effort." In 1975, Patricia Schmuck 
found that 

some of the most formidable barriers to women 'sentry 
and upward mobility into management positions in 
school organizations are their own lack of self-confi- 
dence, their self-deprecation, and their doubts about 
their ability as capable individuals to do a good job. 

She found that many of the thirty Oregon female administra- 
tors she interviewed, when first presented with an opportunity 
to take on a position of influence, had betrayed their own lack 
of self-confidence by responding with the query, "Who, me?" 

Schmuck in an undated article also describes some of 
the ways a teacher can be gradually prepared for an admini- 
strative position. A supervisor may delegate various respon- 
sibilities to the teacher, with the tacit understanding that 
promotion will eventually result if the duties are handled well. 
A supervisor who believes that men make better admini- 
strators tHan women will rjot be anxious to offer such 
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promotional opportunities to women. Consequently, more 
men will be in posiHons to be promoted, and those who are 
promoted will be, by virtue of their informal training, more 
likely to succeed immediately in their new jobs. 

There seem to be other, even more informal ways in 
which rnen, rather than women, are able to advance up the 
administrative ladder. One woman Schmuck interviewed in 
1975 commented: 

I am upwardly mobile but here come the roadblocks. 
Men naturally flock together. They golf together and 
swim together so they get to know one another. Men 
who are in iow positions striving upward golf and 
swim with the guys in power to decide. Those avenues 
are closed to me. These are the way roles get filled— 
even before they are advertised, someone suggests a 
bright young man. I won't be known in the district. No 
one vvil! communicate to others that I am interested in 
a position and by the time announcements are made it 
may be too late. 

Some supervisors also feel that a kind of locker-room camara- 
derie IS essential to the proper funcHoning of an administrative 
"team." VVhether or not this has any basis in fact, if a man 
thinks it IS important, he will be reluctant to hire a woman who 
might not work well with "the boys." 

It must have been such a feeling that led Phi Delta 
Kappa, the prestigious national educational fraternity, to 
exclude women from membership until 1974. This led to a 
supreme irony: an entire issue of Phi Delta Kappan, the journal 
of the organization, was devoted to women in education, 
while women were excluded from the organization itself. 
This, too, supports Schmuck's conclusion in her undated 
article that "women are denied access to the main avenues of 
socialization into the profession by the predominance of men 
as administrative role-models and by the informal friendships 
and connections between men in power." 

SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

Overt discrimination is not the only cause of the recent 
decline in the number of women in administration. The recent 
trend toward consolidation of schools has meant that fewer 
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posihons are available. According to a study cited in Behavior 

7' i'n'^'"^'?''"" responsible for the ciosinK of 

nearly 60,000 schools, many of them small, rural, and headed 
by women. 

Another problem for women has been the recent effort 
to attract more men into education, especially at the elemen- 
tary level, supposedly fo prevent the "feminization" of the 
schools. To attract men into the field, it was considered neces- 
sary to offer them the incentive of possible advancement Men 
entering education thus compete with women for administra- 
hve positions; supposedly, the men must be promoted or thev 
will leave the field so their promotions often come at the 
expense of qualified women. 

One result of this is that male prindpals have less spedfic 
teachmg expenence than do women and serv'e for a shorter 
period, because they are actually upwardly mobile. This situa- 
tion IS particularly unfortunate since it prevents women from 
becoming pnnapals and substitutes less-committed men • 
"u ■ more than just a few prindpalships, we find a 

bright young man" on the way up, who temporarily serves 
as principal. His primary concern is not to do the job well so 
much as to use it as an avenue for promotion. The seriousness 
of this problem is articulated by William Seawell and Robert 
t^nady: The elementary school principalship today 
demands those individuals who have a particular ability and 

rhp?H5 H the prindpalship and who desire to make it 

their lifetime career. 

If thereare factors other than discrimination responsible 
for the exclusion of women from administrative positions the 
basic problem is still the secondary role women are assigned in 
all parts of soaety. Why else should it be women who are 
u P fi^i'^y of small schools? Similarly, why else 

should the opportunity for promotion be essential to the 
male educator, even when it limits the opportunities for quali- 
fied women? " 



"Common sense" suggests that the apparent 



successes 
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of the civil nghts movement should have significantly im- 
proved the position of blacks in educational administration 
Blacks were once the victims of systematic patterns of discrim- 
ination. But now, more than twenty-five years after the 
Supreme Court's historic desegregation ruling in the case of 
Bmyn y. Board of Education ofTopeka, individuals may still be 
prejudiced, but, in public institutions like school systems the 
black educator is treated in the same way as everyone else. 

This analysis is attractive because it is both plausible and 
optimistic. It implies that the situation is under control and 
that desirable changes are taking place. Unfortunately, such 
optimism can flounsh only amidst ignorance. Since Bnncii 
the number of black administrators has declined dramatically! 
This IS most true of the decision-making positions, where the 
real power is increasingly in the hands of white niiiles. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF THE BLACK LEADER 

Historically, the southern pattern of "separate but 
equa school systems tended to help the black school leader 
1 he logic ofsegregation dictates the complete separation of 
the races. This can be accomplished only if black school 
systems are entirely black-teachers, students, superin- 
tendents, and principals. In addition, in a society in which 
racism is an institutionalized value, a principalship of a black 
school or superintendency of a black system could not seem 
very desirable to most whites. This fact, too, would help 
blacks become administrators, if only by default. The moti- 
vation may not have been commendable, but the result was 
that, m dual school systems, there were countless opportu- 
nities for black administrators. 

This situation did not change immediately after the 
bupreme Court outlawed "separate but equal" systems but 
once it became clear to the states that the decision could not be 
circumvented, the dual school systems were gradually dis- 
miantled. This dramatically altered the status of the black 
administrator. Blacks supervising other blacks may have been 
acceptable in the South, but the possibility of black officials 
giving orders to w:,ite teachers and overseeing the education 
ot white students was virtually unthinkable. 

The disappearance of the black administrator, though 
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the Court could hardly have anticipated it, has dearly come 
about as the result of southern compliance with the Braitm 
decision. 

During the 1960s, as Gregory Coffin points out, "the 
number of black high school principals in 13 southern and 
border states dropped more than 90 percent .... If casualties 
among black elementary school principals were included, the 
result would be even worse/' he states. 

Thus people who were qualified by training and exper- 
ience to administer the new unified school systems were pre- 
vented from doing so because of their race. Many of the 
dismissed blacks undoubtedly were replaced by people less 
qualified, except for the vital racial criterion, to run the 
schools. The loss of expertise and resulting decline in educa- 
tional quality are incalculable. 

By 1975 things were not much better. At that time, 
Samuel Ethridge calculated that to reach "equity and parity" 
(that is, for the percentage of black principals to equal the 
ercentage of blacks in the total population) the nation would 
ave to hire 5,368 more black principals. Almost half this 
number were needed in the seventeen southern and border 
states. 

Even by 1977, the NASSP survey done by David Byrne, 
Susan Hines, and Lloyd McCIeary found that in spite of "ini- 
tiatives taken to educate and employ minorities for admini- 
strative positions," only 3 percent of high school principals 
were black. 

More than quality education disappeared with the black 
princioal. In the Old South, educational administration was 
one of the few vocations in which a black could achieve afflu- 
ence, power, and middle-class respectability, and this oppor- 
tunity vanished. In addition, a black principal was often the 
most prominent black citizen, a community leader. Finally, for 
black children, the black educator was often the only available 
role model that suggested it was possible for a black to exercise 
authority or leadership, and this, too, was lost. 

This loss of administrative ability and community 
leadership was nearly absolute, since the talents of displaced 
blacks were almost always discarded by the school systems. 
According toj.C. James, a black principal might be transferred 
to the central office of a district as "the highly visible token of 
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desegregation," or, worse, given "some other title completely 
foreign to all known educational terntinoiogy, a desk, a secre- 
tary, no specified responsibilities or authority, with a quiet 
prayer that he will somehow just go away." Doubtless any 
black administrator with ambition or self-respect would 
himself echo that quiet prayer. 

PERSISTENT DISCRIMINATION 

As the legal system of segregaHon has broken down, it 
has been replaced by urban segregation based on residential 
patterns. The A'hite, male decision-makers in many of these 
systems have. like their southern predecessors, decided that 
these all-black schools are appropriate places for black 
administrators. 

Thus the belief that blacks are capable of supervising 
only black districts remains as strong as ever. Charles Moody 
examined twenty-one major school systems with black 
superintendents, seventeen regular and four acHng. In each of 
these systems, the majority of the students were black, and 
every permanent superintendent worked in a community 
where more than half the residents were black. In addition 
most of the districts had black majorities on their school 
boards. 

Moody discovered several other facts about these dis- 
tricts that may explain why they were considered suitable for 
black superintendents. Virtually all the superintendents he 
studied had taken over districts with serious financial 
problems. From the evidence, he concludes that "when blacks 
are appointed it is often just because the district is unattrac- 
tive. In addition, "black superintendents are not appointed 
in districts which provide them with the Hme and resources to 
develop educational programs relevant to their school 
community." 

Charles Townsel's experience as a black administrator 
connrms this practice. He put it: 

Blacks are often called upon to serve in difficultadmin- 
istrative positions located in school districts with 
financial difficulties, where personnel and/or students 
are in revolt, where discipline is nonexistent, where 
academic achievement levels are low, and where the 
community is divided. 
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" A ca ? V a- 3ll levels share a number of problems: 

dithcult schools, ambiguous roles, and the unrealistic expec- 
tations of others. Robert Chapman reported on a study that 
compared what others expected of black principals in an urban 
school system with what the principals expected of them- 
selves. The evidence was that high administrators and most 
people in the black community expected the new prindpals to 
make a far greater difference in the schools than the principals 
themse ves anticipated making. Thus the new black officials 
were placed in difficult situaHons to btgin with and then 
confronted with the unreasonable expectations of others. In 
such a situation, someone is bound to be disappointed, and 
the pnnapal's relaHve or "perceived" failure seems virtually 
mevitable. ^ 

Tjie ambiguous role assigned to the black administrator 
IS best I lustra ted by Robert Frelow's analysis of the plight of a 
typical black administrator below the rank of principal The 
pnmaiy assignment for the new official was to serve as liaison 
to dissident black students in a school with a biracial enroll- 
ment and a primarily white staff. He was successful in this 
assignment but was not rewarded for his professional skill 
Instead, it became clear that, b> dealing with a specific group 
of students, he had provided his superiors with "a rationale 
for his exclusion from decisions that affect the whole system 
'defined a periphera' involvement for 
himself. This kind of doublethink, whidi can turn success 
info failure, is typical of the way whito supervisors treat black 
administrators. 

This problem illustrates the need for blacks in the 
highest decision-making positions in school systems Until 
blacks enter the real power positions, the role of all black 
administrafors will remain peripheral. But the evidence that 
this has not yet happened is overwhelming. Frelow says, 
onlv in a few instances have school districts rho.sen fo 
pSons"'^'''^ '^^'^'^'^"-"''■''^'"g' policy-influencing 

This situation prevails in spite of the fact studies have 
shown that minoriHes have strong qualifications for manage- 
ment positions. After studying more than one hundred white 
and minonty managers, John Miner concluded that minorities 
in management have unusually strong motivation to become 
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managers. And Edward Adams found that black managers 
vvere perceived by their subordinates as exhibiHng more con- 
sideration behavior (behavior indicaHve of friendship, mutual 
trust, respect, and warmth) than did white managers 
Hiff;r..T;'f ^! '^'^ sevenHes, it has been more and more 
difficult to find even the most basic data or infomiaHon on 
blacks in educational administration. Literature is strangely 
silent on the topic. In the face of such frightening problem! as 
declining enrollment and resources and public loss of confi- 

w!.n?H "v^^u problems of minorities has 

waned. Yet there is no reason to believe that the problem has 
been or is being solved. Although a few veiy visible blacks 
have achieved token administraHve positions, the decline in 
the number of positions available makes it impossible for 
enough minority adminishators to be hired to accomplish 
anything dose to equity. And if the policy of "last hired, first 

*° ^ «^es of rehenchment, the 

situation will get even worse. 

f », i/! f that nothing has really changed. The location of 
the all-black school systems may have moved from the South 
to the cities, but these remain the only systems with room for 
black administi-ators. A black educator's chance of being 
appointed superintendent in a "white" distiict is probably not 
much greater now than it was when the Supreme Court issued 
Its ruling in the case of Brozvn. 

A PROGRAM FOR CHANGE 

Although the only pemianent solution to the problems 
ot women and minorities in school leaderehip is their inclu- 
sion in the decision-making process, there should be other 
more immediate ways of improving the sitiiation. Gradually' 
as more women and members of minority groups work into 
leadership positions, their acceptability in such positions will 
increase. In addition, if they gain some "line" pbsitions, jobs 
that ordinanly lead to promotions, they will en^er the pool of 
potential decision-makers. 

One obvious way of producing change is by adopting 
laws and regulations. Unfortimately, specific cases of dis- 
cnmmation are often difficult to detect and nearly impossible 
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to prove. For example, there are at least three federal remedies 
available to protect women from discrimination in school ad- 
ministraHon — The Equal Pay Act, Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and ExecuHvo Order 11246. Since these policies 
have been adopted, the status of women in education has 
substanHally deteriorated. Qearly, then, laws alone will not 
bring about meaningful change. 

What is needed is a comprehensive program, n.ot 
merely to prohibit discrimination, but actively to promote 
equality of opportunit3/. A nimiber of writers have attempted 
to devise such a program; it is clear that the following ideas are 
essential to any workable solution: 

• establish the hiring of women and minority admini- 
strators as a definite priority 

• eliminate all forms of discriminatory treatment, such 
as different pay for equal work and enforced mater- 
nity leaves 

• work for tLe establishment of a clearinghouse where 
the names of qualified women and minority men will 
be available 

• establish a policy of actively recruiting women and 
minority men for administrative jobs 

• entourage schools of education to train more women 
and minority men for these jobs 

• work to develop internship programs for potential 
administrators 

The first two points are .self-explanatory. The need for the 
third policy is equally great, since one of the most serious 
obstacles to hiring women and rYiinorities is finding and iden- 
tifying potential administrators. An institution that sys- 
tematically stores and disseminates siuh information would 
be invaluable. 

In addiHon, Margaret Weber, Jean Feldman, and Eve 
Poling have suggested that to precipitate a reversal of the 
current underrepresentation of wom^n in educational admin- 
istration in the eighties, responsibility must also be placed 
with women. These authors urge that more women 

• obtain credentials in educational administration 

• apply for positions in educational administration 
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• encourage other women to aspire to positions in 
educational leadership 

These same recommendations would also apply to members 
of minority groups. 

.rr^ Recruiting policies are similarly important. A study. 
The Elusive Black Educator," found that, though potential 
black admmistrators may not be highly visible, they can be 
located by any organization that seeks them resourcefuUy. . 
This demands aggressive recruiting, including the establish- 
ment of informal contacts in schools of education and accept- 
ance of the occasional need to train the right person to meet 
the formal requirements of a position. School systems must 
develop ways to determine which candidates will be success- 
ful, to find them, and to hire them. 

One place where potential administrative talent should 
be plentiful is, of course, in schools of education. Unfor- 
Uinately, this does not seem to be the case if the sought-after 
talent happens to be black or female. 'The Elusive Black 
Educator" quotes Dr. DonaldJ. Leu, dean of the San Jose State 
college of education: 

We recognize, now, that there is an increasing number 
of job opportunities for the well-educated black 
person. But a real holdup is that colleges and univer- 
sities aren't recruiting, accepting or producing enough 
of them. 

Similarly, Catherine Lyon and Terry Saario point out 

that 

schools of education, specifically departments of edu- 
cational administration, have not until quite recently 
made the commitment necessary to support the up- 
ward mobility of women students in public education. 
Another useful and effective way of finding and devel- 
oping administrative talent is through internship programs 
At any level of administration, such programs will work in the 
same way. Laval Wilson describes one project in which he 
participated. It wasiunded bya p/ivategrantand designed for 
the specific purpose of training nonwhite men for the super- 
mtendency. The participants, chosen for commitment to 
urban education, mobility, and protessional potential, served 
five months in each of tivo systems, working with successful 
and innovative superintendents. Wilson felt tliat the chance to 
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see the superin tendency firsthand Was invaluable for the in- 
sights it gave him into the realities of power in a school 
system. 

Such experience not only offers the interns useful job 
preparation, but also gives them a chance to measure their real 
desire for the job in light of the actual responsibilities and 
pressures involved. In addition, it gives evidence of practical 
ability rather than abstract potential and so should promote 
better hiring decisions. Unfortunately, some such programs 
are remarkably shortsighted; theprogram Wilson participated 
in was for minority men, which apparently means that all 
women, including minority women, were excluded. Such a 
Program may be combatting racism, but it is also perpetuating 
sexism. 

Ultimately, the solution to the problem of discrimi- 
nation depends on the willingness of public education to 
commit itself to change. Once such a commitment has been 
made, a specific program, based on the circumstances in each 
school system, should not be difficult to devise. 

CONCLUSION 

The status of women and minorities in school admini- 
stration seems clearly inconsistent with the ideals of a demo- 
cratic, egalitarian society. But discrimination in this area is not 
merely morally repugnant; practically it is destructive, since it 
narrows the base from which school leadership can be drawn . 

Blacks and women alike suffer from stereotypes, but 
those stereotypes are not identical. The fundamental assump- 
tion that limits the role of blacks in admin istratioti^is that the 
races should be separated. There are jobs for black^dipini- 
strators, but few of these jobs include supervising w^ite 
teachers or students. 

The primary role assigned to women remains that of the 
mother. According to this role stereotype, women cannot 
have leadership responsibilities because they might conflict 
with the primary commitment of all women, bearing and 
raisingchildren. 

There are two ways in which this situation can change. 
The first requires a great deal of time; it demands the changing 
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of attitudes throughout society. The second requires an insti- 
tutional commitment, by public school systems, to imple- 
menting new hiring policies. Finally, though, the problem will 
cease only when sex or race is irrelevant in hiring, when 

Sialified women and minorities are as routinely included in 
e decision-making process as white males are today. 
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LEADERSHIP STYLES 

Q Jo Ann Mazzarella 



INTRODUCTION 



In an era when educational leaders are worried about 
their survival, when they and their colleagues are the victims 
of personnel cutbacks, severe mental stress, and public criti- 
cism, a concern for leadership style may seem at best academic 
and at worst a waste of time. What is a leadership style and 
why does it matter? 

Reduced to its simplest terms, a leadership style is the 
way a leader leads. In a chapter on the principars leadership 
behavior, Thomas Sergiovanni and David Elliott speak of the 
"ways in which the principal expresses leadership, uses power 
and authority, arrives at decisions, and in general interacts 
with teachers and others." These activities — some of the 
most important things educational administrators do — have 
enormous implications for administrators' survival. If leaders 
choose inappropriate ways of leading, they will often fail to 
accomplish the task at hand, reach long-range organizational 
goals, or maintain positive relationships with subordinates. 
These kinds of failure can lead to ultimate loss of position or 
loss of peace of mind. 

E. Mark Hanson notes that leadership sCyle "might be 
thought of as a particular behavior emphasized by the leader 
to motivate his or her group to accomplish some end." For 
most of those who have studied leadership, motivation is an 
important component of leadership style. Effective leadership 
means that others are influenced to accomplish something. 

Paul Hersey and Kenneth Blanchard have presented 
their view of why studying leadership style and motivation is 
so important: 



Knowledge about motivation and leader behavior will 
continue to be of great concern to practitioners of 
management for several reasons: It can help improve 
the effective utilization of human resources; it can help 
il\ in preventing resistance to change, restriction of out- 

put, and labor disputes; and often it can lead to a more 
profitable organization. 
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Learning about leadership style can help managers be better 
supervisors, institute needed changes, and inspire subordi- 
nates to be happier and produce more. 



HISTORY OF STYLE THEORY 

Views of leadership have changed radically over the last 
forty or fifty years. The earliest leadership research tried to 
determine what makes a leader and what makes a good leader 
by examining the inherent traits of leaders. After the collection 
of leadership traits became too large to manage or make sense 
of, researchers began to focus on leadership behavior, on 
what leaders do in their capacities as leaders. The assumption 
was ^hat leadership was something almost anyone could ac- 
complish if he or she took the trouble to learn how it was done 
effectively. 

The concept of leadership style was bom, and the re- 
search began to focus on which leadership style was best, 
often comparing autocratic, democratic, and laissez-faire 
styles. Although democratic style frequently appeared to be 
the most effective, the theory began to emerge than no style of 
leadership was best in all situations. Situational theories of 
leadership style then appeared on the scene, introducing the 
idea that the most effective style would fit the particular situa- 
tion at hand. 

In later years the view that leadership is merely a beha- 
vior (like swimming or running) that anyone can learn has 
been modified. New studies of effective leaders suggest that 
effective leadership results from an interaction of style and 
inherent traits. In other words, leadership ability is partly 
learned and partly inborn. 



PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

Athough mostauthorson leadershipstyleagreethatitis 
an important component of leadership and something leaders 
ought to become aware of, there is very little more that they 
agree about. Experts disagree about the major elements of 
leadership style, whether style varies or ought to vary accord- 
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ing to situation, whether a leader's style is flexible at all, and 
whether personality traits have any effect on style. 

All this disagreement is very confusing and not very 
helpful to those whc must work in leadership positions every 
day. Leaders want to know what leadership styles are effective 
and where, how they can become better leaders, what kind of 
leadership training is useful, and how to select coworkers and 
subordinates who have the ability to be good leaders. 

Although at this state there are no definitive right 
answers to these style dilemmas, this chapter is written with 
these practical, everyday needs of leaders in mind. An attempt 
is made to present the elements of leadership style theory that 
have useful and helpful implications for administrators. Near 
the end of the chapter is a section including practical implica- 
tions of each of the major leadership style theories; the theme 
of this section is how to select, to train, and to be a better 
leader. 



WHAT IS IT? 

It seems logical that leadership style does not include 
everything a leader does or thinks; the way the leader sharpens 
pencils is not a facet of leadership style nor are particular 
religious beliefs. Which activities and beliefs should be focused 
on when assessing one's own or someone else's style? 

COMPONENTS OF STYLE 

One superintendent may let staff make most of the 
decisions about how the district is run; another superintendent 
may feel that she alone has the expertise and ability to make 
important decisions. Somewhere between these two extremes 
lie the styles of most school leaders. 

One way of looking at and classifying the dimensions of 
leadership style has been proposed by Robert Tannenbaum 
and Warren Schmidt, who see leadership style as a continuum 
stretching from "subordinate-centered" to "boss-centered." 
The most subordinate-centered leadership involves giving 
subordinates great freedom to make decisions within very flex- 
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ible limits. With the most boss-centered leadership, the man- 
ager alone makes the decision and either merely announces it 
or attempts to ''sell" the decision. While Tannenbaum and 
bchmidt admit that there are times when more boss-centered 
leadershiD is necessary, clearly they see more subordinate- 
centered behavior as the most effective. They advocate making 
a continuing effort to confront subordinates with the "cha'- 
lenge of freedom." 

As well as differing about who makes decisions, leaders 
may also va w in the way they view employees. One principal 
may see staff members as lacking in motivation, needing to be 
constantly pushed, and holding their own interest above that 
ot the school. Another principal may assume that staff are just 
I the opposite: motivated to improve the school, self-starting 
1 and giving pnme importance to school needs. 

This way of classifying leaders' views of employees is 
found in the writing of Douglas McGregor, who formulated 
the now famous concept of Theory X and Theory Y. McGregor 
believed each person holds one of two opposing theories of 
human behavior. One, Theory X, holds that people are basically 
•azy, need to be prodded to ac'rion, and are motivated only by 
.material or other rewards and punishments. The other. Theory 
Y, holds that people enjoy accomplishment, are self-motivated 
(except when thwarted), and have a desire to make a real 
conmbution to their organization. 

McGregor classified leaders as following either Theory X 
or Theory Y, with Thepry Y leaders cast as modem, enli/ht- 
ened, humanitarian, and compassionate leaders who succeed 
in motivating people. 

H c to McGregor, each view of human nature is a 

self-fulfilhng orophecy. If one treats workers as being respon- 
sible and self-motivated, they will be. If one treats them as 
lazy or without motivation, they will be that too. A realization 
that this IS so has been the basis of a movement toward more 
democratic determination of organizational objectives and 
participative management as part of an attempt to increase 
employee commihnent to organizational goals. 

McGregor's theories have made an Lmportant contribu- 
tioii toward making leadership more humanistic. Yet some 
cntics have maintained that too much participative manage- 
ment can impede accomplishment of organizational goals 
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One of these, Philip DeTurk (headmaster of Shepherd Knapp 
School in Massachusetts) expressed his fears that leaders who 
insist on always sharing power may be abdicating their respon- 
sibility to meet the institution's ne*^is for authority, may be 
endangering their own health through personal overcommit- 
ment to time-consuming decision-making practices, and may 
be ignoring the urgency of month-to-mpnth financial survival. 

DeTurk feels that McGregor himself came to a similar 
conclusion in a speech he gave when resigning as president of 
Antioch College. 

I thought that maybe I could operate so that everyone 
would like me, that "good human relations" would 
eliminate all discord and disagreement. I couldn't have 
been more wrong. It took a couple of years, but I 
finally began to realize that a leader cannot avoid the 
exercise of authority any more than he can avoid re- 
sponsibility for what happens to his organization. 

In spite of the undeniable value of McGregor's theories, 
it may be that too slavishly dedicating oneself to Theory Y- 
oriented leadership in the organization may cause decision- 
making to be slighted and survival of the individual leader or 
the organization to be threatened. The balance is a difficult 
one. 

Decision-making is often an important component of 
leadership style. Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones are both principals 
who are faced with massive budget cuts. Mr. Smith spends the 
weekend alone in his office wrestling with the budget. At 
Monday afternoon's faculty meeting he announces what and 
whom must be cut. Mr. Jones, however, uses the Monday 
meeting to explain the problem, ask for suggestions as to what 
might be cut, and then calls for a vote on each suggestion. 

These two leaders would be called the "autocrat" and the 
"consultative manager" by Thomas Bonoma and Dennis 
Slevin, who have identified four leadership styles based on 
where the authority for decisions is placed and where informa- 
tion about the decision comes from. 

Another example of leadership style might be Mrs. 
Green (the "consultative autocrat") who asks for faculty sug- 
gestions and then makes the decision alone or Mr. Blue (the 
"shareholder") who elicits no information exchange from his 
faculty but leaves it up to them to make the decision. From 
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these examples, it remains dear that how people habitually 
make decisions is one component of leadership style. 

PEOPLE OR WORiC? 

Some people have more interest in what they are doing 
than in the people they are working with. Others give more 
importance to their relationship with coworkers than to the 
job. Whether one emphasizes the task or human relations is 
often thought to be central to leadership style. 

For leaders, an important aspect of the task at hand 
often includes establishing ways of doing things, channels of 
communication, or organizational patterns. Andrew Halpin 
(along with Ralph Stogdill and others at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity) called such activities "initiating structure." He found 
that effective leaders place a lot of importance on initiating 
structure. But he found too that they also are very much 
concerned about their relationships with people. Effective 
leaders evidenced a lot of behavior indicative of friendship, 
mutual trust, respect, and warmth. Halpin called this sort of 
behavior "consideration." 

In a studv of fifty Ohio superintendents, Halpin found 
that both school board members and staff saw superintendents' 
leadership effectiveness as made up of behavioi characterized 
by high scores on initiating structure and consideration. Inef- 
fective superintendents had low scores in each. 

It is hard to balance work concerns and people concerns. 
In fact some experts claim it is impossible. Fred Fiedler, who 
called these dimensions "task-orientation" and "relationship- 
orientation," believed that leaders were able to focus on either 
one or the other but not both. He saw task-orientation and 
relationship-orientation as two ends of a continuum (like thin 
and fat or tall and short) and believed it logically impossible to 
be at both ends of the continuum. 

Fiedler in the research on his "contingency theory" (to 
be described in detail later in this chapter) ascertained that 
leaders who described their "least preferred coworker" in 
positive terms were "human relations oriented," whereas 
those who described the least liked coworker in negative 
terms were "task-oriented." (The nature of the instrument 
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used to measure the attitude toward this coworker did not 
allow for leaders who had both orientations.) Fiedler believed 
that both styles would be effective. 

Are task orientation and human relations orientation 
mutually exclusive? Some authors, such as Sergiovanni, side 
with Fiedler in answering yes. William Reddin is an example 
of other writers who, siding with Halpin, answer no. Reddin 
saw four possible combinations of orientation: human relations 
onentation alone, task orientation alone, both of these orien- 
tations together, and neither one. Reddin believed that any 
one of these four styles could be effective depending on the 
situation. When to use which style will be discussed in the 
next section. 

This section has discussed a number of ways of looking 
at leadership style. Some stress decision-making styles, some 
stress ways of looking at subordinates, and some stress 
whether leaders „re more interested in the people or the job 
Although some of these theories are overlapping, they are not 
identical and some directly conflict with each other. They 
necessitate a choice. Administrators must choose and make 
use of the theories that best fit their experiences, situations 
personalities, and, not least, intuitive perceptions of them- 
selves and others. 



THE IDEAL STYLE 

Many leaders or would-be leaders puzzle over which 
leadership style is the most effective. Wanting to know the 
Ideal way to approach leadership, they debate such issues as 
whether they should strive for subordinate-centered leader- 
ship or boss-centered leadership, whether they should base 
their leadership on Theory X or Theory Y, or whether they 
should concentrate on the task or on human relations. 

Some researchers on leadership style maintain that these 
dilemmas are not only unsolvable, bufalso the wrong ques- 
tions to ask. These researchers believe that there is no ideal 
approach to leadership that fits all situations; rather, the best 
view of leadership style is that it must vary to fit the particular 
situation at hand. 

While some leaders swear by the importance of relation- 
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ship-onented leadership and others proclaim the importance 
of a task-onented style, Fiedler, using his contingency theory 
mamtoms that either one of these styles can be appropriate 
depending on the amount of control the leader has over the 
situation (sometimes called how "favorable" the situation is) 
Fiedler sees three important components in situational control- 
status or position power of the leader, quality of relations 
between the leader and members, and structure of the task 
Fiedler s extensive research reveals that when a leader is ex- 
tremely influential or extremely uninfluential, the most effec- 
ive style will be a task-oriented style. Relationship-oriented 
leaders are more effective in the situations that fall in between 



RISK TAKING 

\A- V '^^"""Sency-type theory also made sense to Cecil 
Miskel, who, like Fiedler, studied how style factoreand leader 
efferhvener,s were related to the situation. Miskel, too, found 

•nnc T I'f ^^^^'^ P^'^^"" '5 ""^'^t^d to different combina- 
Uons of sj'ie and situational components. Miskel, however 
believed thaj style variables miglit be other than task-related 
or relationship-related. He also examined other styte factors 
including nsk-taking propensity in leaders. Miskel found that 
those pnnapals who tended to be risk takers ( or had low 
security needs) were more successful at innovative efforts — at 
leastwhen they also had fewer years of experience and worked 
in a school that used innovaHve management techniques 

is success at innovation the same as success as a leader' 
Not necessanly perhaps, but Miskel's findings take on added 
significance when one recalls that James Lipham defined leader- 
ship as that behavior of an individual which initiates a new 

structure in interaction withinasocial system. "This definition 
^L'i^" idle theory; good leaders are always making 
things better. Impliat in the word "leader" is the idea of 
movement from one place to another. Leaders are not leading 
when they are standing still. ^ 
■ S-i^' researchers too have looked at risk-taking beha- 
vior. William Holloway and Ghulam Niazi related risk-taking 
propensities of school administrators to Fiedler's concept of 
leader control over the situation. Holloway and Niazi found 
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that the more control school principals had over their work 
situation, the greater their disposition to take risks. They 
concluded that leaders' willingness to take risks can be in- 
creased by improving the leader's status or group support. 

WHAT IS THE SITUATION? 

Many authoritiesagree with Fiedler's view that the leader- 
ship style needed depends on the situation. Many disagree, 
however, about what the importe.nt elements of the situation 
are. Fiedler saw three important elements in the situation: 
status, leader-member relations, and task structure. William 
Reddin sees five important components of the work situation: 
organizational philosophy, technology (or how the work is 
done), the superior, the coworkers, and the subordinates. 

Reddin identified four possible styles that were combi- 
nations of task-oriented behavior and relationship-oriented 
behavior. "Integrated style" is style that emphasizes both 
relationship-oriented and task-oriented behavior. "Separated" 
style is deficient in both. "Related" style emphasizes relation- 
ship-oriented behavior but neglects task-oriented. "Dedica- 
ted" style emphasizes task but neglects relationship. 

Reddin believed that each one of these four styles (even 
separated style) could be effective or ineffective depending on 
the situation, and he coined descriptive terms to describe the 
possible managerial types embodying the eight effective and 
ineffective styles. For example, the "autocrat" uses the dedi- 
cated (high task, low relationship) style inappropriately and is 
ineffective as a leader; the "benevolent autocrat" uses the 
dedicated style appropriately and is an effective leader. Figure 1 
shows the effective and ineffective manifestations of each style. 

Reddin explained that an appropriate time to use the 
dedicated style (or to be a benevolent autocrat) is when the 
manager knows more about the job than the subordinates do, 
when unscheduled events are likely to occur, when directions 
must be given, or where the subordinates' performance is 
easily measurable. 

Robert Tannenbaum and Warren Schmidt describe 
"forces" a leader should consider in deciding how to manage. 
Although some theorists would lump all these forces into the 
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FIGURE 1. EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE MANIFES-^^, 
TIONS OF THE FOUR POSSIBLE LEADERSHIP STYLES 
ACCORDING TO REDDIN 



From Mmmsmal Effcclnvncff by William Reddin, ©1970. Reprinted by permission of 
Mcljraw-Hill Bot^k Company. 

category "situaHonal," Tannenbaum and Schmidt call them 
force m the manager," "forces in the subordinates," a-d 
forces in the situation." 

Forces within managers include their value systems 
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makineO, their confidence in subordinates, their inclinations 
toward a par Jcular style, and their feelings of security Can 
they fee/ comfortable releasing control?). ^ 

Forces in the subordinates include such things as needs 
for indep<^ndence readiness to assume responsibility, and 

Schm^XfS -r'^'^-'^X- ''''' TaVnenbau^ and 

bchmidt call forces m the situaHon" include type of oroaniza- 

hon OVilI parhapative dedsion-making 
PJl ^ fej^veness (Can employees work together?), 

he problem .tself (Is it simple or complex, minor or impor: 
tant?), and tune pressure. 

In contrast to Reddm and Tannenbaum and Schmidt 
who exammed several components of the situation, Philip 
Gates, Kenneth Blanchard, and Paul Hersey looked at only 
one aspect of one of these components (subordinates) as being 

he most important and called this aspect "follower maturi^^^^ 
In the view of these authors, the leadership sMe a leader 
chooses ought to depend on the maturity of the followed By 
maturity, they meant three things: ^ 

• a capacity to set high but attainable goals 

• a willingness and ability to take responsibility 

• education or experience 

Because follower maturity can change over time, these authors 
believed that appropriate leader behavior should also chSige t 
over time^ When followers are low in maturity, they 3 
leaders who are heavily task-oriented. As follower matuSy 

tronshin'; n^'" their emphasis fram tasks to i^la^ 

tionships. Then as followers come to have above average 
ma tunty even tneir need for relationship behavior decreases 

K I '"^^""Jy of followers (or any other single factor of 
which I am aware) is too simple a construct around which to 
build a contingency theory of leadership," maintains Thomas 
Sergiovanni m an article criticizing leader training pro-ams 
focusing on only one sifuaHonal vtriable. SergiovLnSa 
number of other contingencies that leadership style has bSn 

FirJll-f/'n' ^"^•"'^•"^'"g Reddin's job^haracteristi^ 
Hedlers leader influence, and such concepts from othe; 

nrH?n!; ''T''^ .!'°"' folioweis, peers, and super- 

ordmales; personality characteristics of leaders and foifowers; 
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time constraints in achieving objectives; political considera- 
tions; and interpersonal tension within the group. 

In an earlier v/ork, Sergiovanni and David Elliott cited 
the aspects of the situation they felt were most important for 
eaders to consider^ the kinds of demands the job makes on 
leaderehip, the nature and distribution of power and authority 
and the expectations held by significant others. Sergiovanni 
and EUiott noted that educational settings (particularly leader- 
ship situations in elementary schools) only occasionally call 
.or separated and dedicated styles. According to these authors 
therefore, styles that emphasize human relations will be the 
most effective in schools. They explain that with separated 
and dedicated styles "the human dimension is neglected " 
The focus of leadership in general" ought to be related or 
integrated in schools that "wish to makea human difference." ^ 

SITUATION AND PERSONALITY 

Jf leadership effectiveness depends on the situation, 
does It follow that who the leader is has no importance' Some 
authors think so. Stephen Hencley, in a survey of recent 
leadership theories, noted that to many authors "the situa- 
tional approach maintains that leadership is determined not 
so much by the characters of individuals as by the require- 
ments of social situations." Hencley feels that the situational 
approach focuses on "relationships and variables in social 
and environmental situations that appear to generate leader 
behavior." Individual capacity for leadership is not important 

But this view is certainly not held by all authors on 
leadership. Fiedler saw propensity for task-oriented or relation- 
ship-onented behavior as a function of personality and noted 
that the leader's personality was one factor in determining 
success. He described his theory of leadership effectiveness 
as one that "takes account of the leader's personality as well 
as the situational factors in the leadership situation." 

Andrew Halpin, too, whose theories were examined 
earlier, saw leadership as being determined ir- part by the 
situation and in part by leader characteristics. E. Mark 
Hanson, m a review of leadership style theories, defined 
situational theory in general as the view that situational 
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factors and personality variables interact in determining 
leader effectiveness. 

Leader personality does make a difference in leadership 
style; in fact, many authors believe that leadership style is 
determined by personality and is as difficult to change. This 
idea does not, however, negate the important contribution of 
situational theory and research that no leadership style is 
ideal for every leadership situation. 

CAN YOU CHANGE YOUR STYLE? 

If the situationists are right, if leadership style ought to 
vary to fit the situation, then it follows that leaders need to be 
able to change their styles at will. Is this possible? Is leadership 
style flexible enough to be changed to fit the situation? Or 
should leaders attempt to change the situation instead? 



IDENTIFYING YOUR STYLE 

The first step for a leader wanting to change his or her 
style is to become aware of what that style is. Yet identifying 
one's style is not simple. Fiedler, in a 1979 article, cited two 
studies that found that most leaders are not able to see their 
styles as others see them. In fact, one study found a zero 
correlation between leader and subordinate style ratings. 
Since it is assumed that others' perceptions are more objective 
than one's own, it seems likely that most leaders do not see 
themselves accurately. 

All is not lost, however. Fiedler believes that leaders 
can be taught to recognize their styles. Together with Martin 
Chemers and Linda Mahar, Fiedler developed a teaching 
guide that helps leaders identify whether they are relationship- 
motivated or task-motivated. This guide asks leaders tc look 
at their own behaviors and helps them to rate themselves on a 
number of specific style factors, rather than asking them to 
make guesses about their overall styles. 

Much of Fiedler's own research used the Least-preferred 
Coworker scale as an instrument to measure style. Leaders 
are asked to describe the colleague whom they have most 
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disliked. Those who describe this coworker in very negative 
terms have been found to be task-motivated, whereas those 
who describe him or her in positive or less critical terms have 
been found to be relationship-motivated. 

Sergiovanni and Elliott also have formulated a question- 
naiie to help leaders identify their styles. Those who take this 
questionnaire are asked to describe how they would act if they 
were leaders of a work group. Respondents mark "always," 
"frequently," "occasionally/' "seldom," or "never" to such 
statements as "I would allow members complete freedom in 
their work,""Lwould needle members for greater effort," and 
"I would schedule the work to be done." 

Sergiovanni and Elliott suggest that leaders might find it 
helpful to have their coworkers or subordinates describe the 
baders on the same questionnaire. They warn, "Don't be 
surprised if others see you differently than you see yourself." 

Thomas Bonoma and Dennis Slevin display their leader- 
ship model on a grid to help leaders diagnose their styles. This 
grid, reproduced in figure 2, rests on their l^Iief that leadership 
style is a mixture of where inTormation for decisions comes 
from and where decision authority is placed. One recommen- 
dation is to keep a daily diary of decision-making activities and 
to place each decision on the grid by indicating where infor- 
mation input comes from and where decision authority is 
placed. Bonoma and Slevin quote a reader who reported that 
this method "confirmed that my actual leadership style was 
inconsistent with my preconceived image of leadership style." 

STYLE FLEX 

Even if style can be identified, it does not necessarily 
follow that it can be changed at will. Certainly Fiedler's contin- 
gency theory admits for very little style flexibility in leaders. 

As mentioned earlier, Fiedler sees leaders as either 'nsk- 
motivated or relationship-motivated but not both. Fiedler saw 
this basic style motivation as part of one's personality and, as 
such, very clifficult to change, especially through a short train- 
ing program. 

At best it takes one, two, or three years of intensive 
psychotherapy to effect lasting changes in personality 
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structure. It is difficult to see how we can change in 
more than a few cases an equally important set of core 
values in a few hours of lectures and role-playing or 
even in . . .one or two weeks. 

Yet at the same time Fiedler maintains that neither style 
is aopropriate for all situations. Are some leaders thus doomed 
to failure simply because they find themselves in a situation 
incompatible with their styles? The answer is no; Fiedler be- 
lieved that those leaders in incompatible situations could 
change the situation. 

Sergiovanni too, resting his case heavily on Fiedler's 
findinp, has maintained that style, like personality, is very 
difficult to change. Although he admits that "some leaders are 
able to change styles with ease," he believes that "trainers 

FIGURE 2. BONOMA-SLEVIN LEADERSHIP MODEL GRID 
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overestimate style flexibility and do not account sufficiently 
for those of us (perhaps the majority of us) with more limited 
style ranges." 

"Successful leaders can adapt their leader behavior to 
meet the needs of the group," insist Paul Hersey and Kenneth 
Blanchard, who see four possible combinations of task-oriented 
and relationship-oriented behavior: 

• task-oriented behavior 

• relationship-oriented behavior 

• task-oriented and relationship-oriented behavior 
combined 

• neither task-oriented nor relationship-oriented 

Like Reddin, Hersey and Blanchard believed that any of the 
four styles could be effective. But Hersey and Blanchard did 
not believe that every leader used or even could use all four 
styles. ''Some leaders are able to modify their behavior to fit 
any of the four basic styles, while others can utilize two or 
three styles." In other words some leaders have the ability to 
be flexible in style and others are more rigid; the most flexible 
are the most likely to be effective in jobs that require a lot of 
adaptability. 

Probably the theory of leadership style that allows for 
the greatest style flexibility was developed by Gates, Blanchard, 
and Hersey. Their theory held that leader behavior must vary 
to fit the "maturity" level of followers. As followers became 
more able to operate on their own, these researchers believed 
that leaders would be forced to change their styles. The suc- 
cessful leaders could change, whereas the unsuccessful ones 
could not. 

William Reddin is another author who believes that 
some leaders can change style and other leaders have little 
flexibility. According to Reddin, the best leaders have three 
important abilities. The first is "situational sensitivity," which 
enables leaders to diagnose situations. The second is "style 
flexibility," which allows them to match their styles to the 
sihjation, and the third i.s "situational management skill," 
which helps them to change the situation to fit their styles. 

Reddin also saw another side to style flexibility. He saw 
the negative effectsofa "high-flex" manager in a situation that 
calls for a lower degree of flexibility. This situation Reddin 
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described as "style drift"; "drift managers" are those who are 
perceived as having no minds of their own, who fail to organize 
their situation, and who allow change [r overwhelm them. 
Thus Reddin saw that the need for style flexibility, like the 
need for a particular style, varies to fit the situation. 

There are so many diverse components of a principal's 
job that the situation may change from minute to minute. If we 
analyze the situation in Fiedler's terms, we find that at times 
the "task structure" is clearly spelled out (such as in organizing 
a bus schedule), at times it is extremely vague (as when im- 
proving school clunate). At times "position power" is high 
(such as when hiring a new teacher) and at times very low (as 
in implementing a request from the central office). Only "leader- 
member relations" may stay fairly stable, and these vary from 
school to school. 

In the face of this complex situation and the conflicting 
theories reviewed here, only one conclusion seems clear: 
school administrators are going to have to be able to be flexible 
about something — either their styles or their situations — or 
they are not going to be able to cope with their jobs. It is up to 
each individual administrator to decide, based on the theories 
presented so far, which aspect can most easily be changed. 



SYNTHESIZING THE THEORIES 

The preceding sections have presented important aspects 
of some (but certainly not all) well-known leadership theories. 
At this point it may seem appropriate to ask how these theories 
fit together. Can they all be coordinated to form a more all- 
encompassing theory? 

It is quite tempting to think that we now have all the 
pieces of a giant puzzle that can be fitted together into a 
coherent whole. And at first glance it may appear that many of 
these theories are quite compatible. Certainly, all those that 
emphasize concern for task or human relations as elements of 
style have something in common, as do those that emphasize 
ciecision-making. 

But after we have made these rather elementary connec- 
tions, we are blocked from taking the logical next step of 
makirTg generalities about all the theones. For instance, at first 
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it seems to make sense that leadership styles tha t stress human 
relations are quite similar to those that stress participiative 
decision-making, but the analogy does not hold up. A leader 
with a democratic or subordinate-centered style may (or eVen 
must) also have a concern for the task according to som^ of 
these th>.'Ories (notably Halpin's). 

Other seeming similarities turn out to be superficial. 
Although both Fiedler and Reddin see task and human relations 
as important components of style, they are diametrically op- 
posed about whether leaders can change their styles — and 
this difference has big implications for the practice of leadership. 

Unfortunately, it is not yet time for an overarching 
theory of leadership. The data are not all in on important 
questions like whether leaders can change styles or what the 
most important components of style should be. 

The kind of synthesis that is possible with leadership 
style theories is one that compares and contrasts the theories 
in a wav that shows graphically how they are alike and how 
they differ. This we have attempted to do in the fonn of table 1. 
In addition to listing the theories according to the components 
of style they emphasize, the table also gives each theory's 
answer to the questions of whether the components are mutu- 
ally exclusive, whether the style ought to vary with the situa- 
tion, and whether the style is flexible. 



SO WHAT? 

None of the theories of leadership style discussed so far 
has much value to leaders unless it can be used to improve 
leader performance. Whether styles can or should vary to fit 
the situation or how one determines the important characteris- 
tics of the situation are questions that do not really matter 
unless the answers can be used to select or train better leaders 
or to be a better leader. 

Researchers and theoreticians do not always share this 
pragmatic view. Their work is not always aimed at practition- 
ers, and even v/hen it is, they are often more concerned about 
discovering "truths" than they are about being helpful. Thus, 
the theories discussed in this chapter do not always easily or 
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TABLE 1 : COMPARISON OF LEADERSHIP STYLE THEORIES 
ACCORDING TO COMPONENTS, EXCLUSIVFTY, VARIA- 
BILITY. AND FLEXIBILITY 



Authon> 



How 
inmiif 



ContiKiUcnh or Ehtwnh of Sti/lc 



Arc ContiKUiaih 



Dot's the Stifle NcM 
Viinf With the SittuUtoit'^ 



/> the Leiu1er\ 
Stifh Flexible^ 



Tanncnbaum 
and Schmidt 



Bonomaand Slevin 



Dea>ton'Miikins^ 

"Subordinate-centered vs. boss<entered" 
(Democratic vs. autocratic) (former most effective) 



Decisioti'Makins^ 

(where authonty is placed and where mformation comes 
from) 

Four possible styles: autocrat, consultative manager, consul- 
tative autocrat, shareholder (all but the last are effective) 



Yes (leader cannot use both 
at the same lime) 



No (all possible combina- 
tions of the components 
are possible) 



Yes (components are forces 
m the manager, fo-c^: w the 
j>ubordinates and forces iiV 
the situation) 



Yes 



Yes, leader chooses 
the style appropnate 
at the time 



Yes 



IT' 



\fcGregor 



Vieir of employees 

Theory X (need extrinsic motivators) vs. Theory Y (self- 
motivated) (Latter view most effective) 



Yes 



Halpin 



Fiedler 



Reddin 



Gales, Blanchard, and 
Hersey 

Mersey cind Blanchard 
Sergiovanniand Elliott 



Miskel 



f lollowav and Nia/i 
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Task imii }himim Relations 

Concern for iniliating structure or consideration 

Task ami Human Relations 

Task-oriented vs Human relationship oriented (either can be 
effective) 



Ta>k ami Hnman Relations 

Four combinations of human relations onentation and task 
orientation. Four possible styles- integrated, separated, 
related, dedicated (each can be effective) 

Ta>k ami Human Relatio,i> 
(both can in.- effective) 

Task ami Human Relations 

(Stimeas Reddin above) Integrated, separated, related, dedi- 
cated (each can be effective) 



No (effective leaders have 
both concerns) 



No 



Yes (although leader can 
change from one to the 
other, does not use both 
Simultaneously) 

No 



Several, including nsk-taking propensity of leaders 
Risk taking 



Not applicable 



Not applicable 



No 



Not applicable 



Yes (most important com- 
ponent IS leader situational 
control, made upof position 
power, leader-member rela- 
lions, task structure) 

Yes (components are organi- 
sational philosophy, tech- 
nology, supenor, co- 
workers, subordinates) 

Yes (most important com- 
ponent IS follower matunty) 

Yes (components are the 
demands of the pb, nature 
and distnbution of power 
and authontv. expectations 
held by significant others) 



Yes (com|X)nenls are leader 
y rs of experience and 
innovative management 
techniques) 

Yes (most important com- 
ponent is leader control) 



Not applicable 



Not applicable 



No 



Some leaders are 
flexible and some are not 



Yes (must change 
with time) 

Usually no, and not 
without great difficulty 



Not applitable 



Not applicable 
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neatly lend themselves to practice. Nevertheless, the following 
section is an attempt to pick out those practical implications 
that a//; be taken from the theories and studies discussed so far. 



BECOMING A BETTER LEADER 

How one uses leadership style theories depends on two 
things: what beliefs and assumptions about leadership one 
holds and what one's goals are. Below are listed some goals 
that leaders may have, each followed by a brief discussion of 
strategies for accomplishing the goal suggested by the perti- 
nent theories. The leader will want to weigh each strategy 
according to his or her philosophy of leadership. The first and 
la rgest group of goals and strategies is based on the assumption 
that leaders can, indeed, change their leadership styles when 
it is necessary. 

Coalt^ Thnt A^i^'wnc Flexible Sh/lc 

Rai^c Motwiition of Workers, Help Them Accept C/m//sv.s 
and Improve Morale. If the leader holds these goals, then more 
"subcudinnte-centered" leadership, as defined byTannenbaum 
and Schmidt, may be appropriate. Although Tannenbaum 
and Schmidt do not offer a recipe for how to become more 
subordinate-centered, they do offer guidelines for determining 
whether this style will be appropriate for particular subordi- 
nates. This style of leadership may indeed be in order if the 
subordinates have the following characteristics: 

• high needs for independence 

• readiness to assume responsibility 

• high tolerance for ambiguity 

• interest in the problem at hand 

• understanding of and identification with the goals of 
the organization 

• necessary knowledge and experience 

• a history of sharing in decision-making 
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Besides depending on subordinates, the decision to 
change to more subordinate-centered leadership must also 
consider other factors: the manager's feelings and values, and 
situational forces. Is subordinate-centered leadership valued 
by the manager? Does the manager have confidence in subor- 
dinates? VVill more participative decision-mnking be accepted 
in the particular organization and ai-e the employees compati- 
ble enough to work together? All these questions must be 
answered before a switch to more subordinate-centered leader- 
ship is clearly called for. An acceptance of McGregor's theories 
and a desire to increase employee motivation will probably 
also prompt a similar type of move toward more participative 
management. 

Ranovv Strct>s, Reduce Workload, and A^^^urc the Sumval of 
the Ori^anizatioii. If the leader is, however, in the position of 
some principals today who have for a long time been commit- 
ted to participative management, who already ask empk)yees 
.lelp with every decision — from which teacher to hire to 
which waste basket to buy — and who feel overwhelmed by 
the process, then DeTurk's suggestions may be more appro- 
priate. For participative managers who feel under great stress, 
overworked, and worried about the very sur/ival of the organi- 
zation, a return to more leader autonomy may be in order. 
This does not mean a return to Theory X, but rather a realiza- 
tion that leaders must make some independent decisions. 

Determine If the Leader's St\/le Fits a Particular Situation. 
Some leaders may feel that leadership style ought to vary to fit 
the work sihjation but may not know how to determine whether 
their style is appropriate for their own particular work situa- 
tion. Tl^eir goal thus becomes one of assessing the compatibility 
of their style and situation. Like Tannenbaum and Schmidt, 
Reddin does not specify how to change style, but his theory is 
very helpful in determining if there is a fit between style and 
situation. 

The leader can first determine which one of Reddin's 
categories (dedicated, related, separated, or integrated) de- 
scribes his or her style. The next step is to look a t the important 
components of the situation as outlined by Reddin (superior, 
subordinates, technology, organizational philosophy, and co- 
workers) and determine whether the style used is appropriate 
to fit these. 
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For instance, if the manager knows more about the job 
than do the subordinates, if unscheduled events are likely to 
occur, if directions must be given, or if performance is easily 
measurable, then an effective dedicated style (benevolentauto- 
crat) will contribute to the manager's success. But if the leader 
in this situation is not "dedicated," he or she may have to 
make some changes in either the style or the situation. 

Ailapt Sti/lc to Mahirih/ of Folloiocrs. Some leaders are 
going to find that their experience, beliefs, and abilities cause 
them to lean toward the theories of Gates, Blanchard, and 
Hersey, who hold that style should change with follower 
maturity. These leaders will closely assess their follower's 
capacity to set goals, willingness to take responsibility, educa- 
tion, and experience and choose their styles accordingly (task- 
onented when maturity is low, relationship-oriented when it 
IS moderate, and as little leadership behavior as possible if 
matunty is high). They will remember too the warning that 
follower maturity may regress (especially when new tasks are 
presented) and thpt style must change to fil. 

Improve Dccision-Makinif;. Some leaders have trouble 
making leadership decisions or even deciding how these deci- 
sions oii^^ht to be made. These leaders may find it helpful to 
borrow Bonoma nnd Slevin's idea of looking at both informa- 
tion input and decision-making authority and determining for 
each decision who ought to supply infonnation relevant to the 
decision and who ought to actually make the decision. Based 
on this assessment, the leader may decide to increase or de- 
crease staff involvement in decision-making. 

Those interested may also find it helpful to use Bonoma 
and Slevin's leadership checklist to help them think through 
how well their styles fit with organization's needs. This check- 
ist asks things like, "Am I developing my subordinates by 
letting them participate in decisions affecting them?" and 
Docs the organization management information system work 
for nie or do 1 work for it?" 

We must add to all these suggestions Sergiovanni's 
warning that situations are extremely complex and that any 
system that looks at only one or two components of the 
Situation i.s much too limited. Leaders who focus on only one 
.situational component may run into trouble with the others. 
Worth repeating too is Sergiovanni's warning that for many, 
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Style may not be easy to change. Those who expect to change it 
overnight are in for a frustrating time. 

The preceding suggestions have all been based on the 
supposition that leaders have some control over and can 
change their styles. The next group of suggestions is based on 
the opposite assumption: leaders' styles usually cannot be 
changed. 

Goah That A:>^^imw Inflexible Style 

Change the Situation to Fit One'^ Sti/le. If one accepts Fred 
Fiedler's assumptions about the necessity of changing the 
situation when style and situation are incompatible, his theo- 
ries are extremely useful in improving one's leadership abili- 
ties. In the book written with Martin Chemers and Linda 
Mahar, Fiedler has supplied specific techniques for making 
needed changes. 

After explaining how to categorize both style and situa- 
tion and providing instruments for use in the process, these 
authors advise leaders on how to change the situation to fit 
their style. Fiedler, as we recall, believes that relationship- 
oriented leaders work best in situations of moderate control, 
and task-oriented leaders work best in situations of very great 
or very little control. According to the authors, the most 
important step a leader can take to increase control is to 
improve leader-member relations. This might be done through 
socializing more with members of the group or requesting 
particular people to work in the group. The second most 
effective way to increase control is to change the task structure. 
This might be done by structuring the task more tightly or 
asking superiors for more structured tasks or detailed instruc- 
tions. Obtaining more traming often servos to make the task 
more structured. The final method of increasing cont.ol would 
be to change one's status or "position power." This might 
involve developing more expertise in the )ob or using more 
fully one's decision-making power. 

Fiedler. Giemers, and Mahar also explain how to ikxreaiie 
control of the situation through such tactics as socializing less 
v/ith workers, loosening task structure, and asking for more 
participative decision-making. They also note that those who 
accept Fiedler s theories about the difficulty of changing st\ le 
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and yet who nevertheless feel their styles must change may 
want to embark on a program (probably lengthy) of therapy 

Increase Inmnwiveness. The implications of Miskel's theo- 
rehcal and empirical work are that leaders who want to become 
more innovative in their leadership will have to increase their 
nsk-takirg behavior or make their organizaHon's manage- 
ment techniques more innovaHve. How can risk taking be 
s rengthened? According to the findings of Holloway and 
Niazi, one way is to increase control of the situation using 
Fiedler s techniques, especially by improving leader status or 
group support. r o 

Improve Human Relations. If school leaders accept Sergio- 
vanni and Elliott's theory that a style stressing human relatk)ns 
IS most effective in schools, then they will want to assess their 
styles (usmg.the Sergiovanni and Elliott quesHonuaire) in 
attempting to determine whether their styles do indeed have 
this kind of emphasis. Most people believe they have human 
relations skills, but without an instrument thev are unable 
objectively to assess how they compare to others on this 
dimension. Those who discover that they have the required 
related or integrated styles will be reassured. Those who are 
very weak in human relations will face a difficult decision 
Ihey may have to reassess whether a school leadership posi- 
tion IS the best place for ^hem to be. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Any theory of leaaership style that makes it possible to 
become a better leader also has implications for leadership 
training programs. If a theory can be used to improve leader- 
ship behavior, it can also be the basis for a training progran> 
Anyone who wants to institute a training program for leaders 
can begin Cy going back over this chapter, extracting the 
theories that would be helpful along with the new behavior 
these theories imply, and using those as the basis for training 
iead-rs. Aside from these obvious applications a few more 
specific applications need to be made. 

Hersey and Blanchard, who prefer to viev/ leaderihip as 
an observed behavior" not df?pendent on inborn abilities or 
potentials, kelievt' individuals can be trained to adapt their 
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leadership styles to fit varying situations^ T!hey-argue-tKaf 
"most people can increase their effectiveness in leadership 
roles through education, training, and development." Never- 
theless, these authors are not naive. They do not believe that 
leadership training is easy and they warn that most training 
programs do not take into consideration that it is difficult to 
change styles quickly. 

Fiedler likewise is critical of leadership training pro- 
grams, but for other reasons. Fiedler notes that most training 
programs are never evaluated objectively, so that it is impos- 
sible to teli whether thejr^yvere really effective or not. Most 
programs that been evaluated "throw considerable doubt 
on the efficacy of these training.programs for increasing or- 
ganizaHonal and.group performance." Fiedler's theories offer 
an explanation of why this finding may be so. Assuming that 
most leadership training programs teach leaders to be more 
relationship-^oriented or more task-oriented, Fiedler notes that 
even if it were effecHve, eachkind of training would be useful 
only to some leaders and not to others, depending on their 
situations. A leader trained to be more task-oriented will 
become better suited for situations where the leader has much 
or little conh-ol but will become less suited for situations involv- 
ing intermediate amounts of control. Those trained to be more 
relationship-oriented would be better suited for situations 
mtermediate in control but poorly suited for high- and low- 
control situations. ' 

Fiedler offers an alternative. "If leadership training is to 
be successful, the present theory would argue that it should 
focus on providing the individual with methods for diagnosing 
the favorableness of Jhejeadership situation and for adapting 
the lea^relup^tuations to the individual'sstyle of leadership. " 

--ThrTeadership training guide written by Fiedler, 
Chemers, and Mahar attempts to do exactly that. This guide, 
mentioned in the previous section, is designed as a self- 
inshnctional.program to help leaders become more effective. 
Part 1 is concerned with identifying leadership style, part 2 
provides tools for accurately diagnosing and classifying leader- 
ship situations, and part 3 discusses how to match leadership 
style with the situation and, if necessary, change the situation. 
The guide contains numerous exercises, each usually consist- 
ing of a short case study or incident presenting a problem in 
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leadership and asking the participant to choose the best of 
several solutions. Average Hme for completion of the entire 
guide is five hours. In a 1979 article, Fiedler noted that objec- 
tive evaluation techniques have -proved this program to be 
extremely effective. 

Another training program that also shows evidence of 
being effective has b^n described by Leverne Barrett and 
Edgar Yoder. Unlike^the programs criticized by Fiedler, this 
program was carefully evaluated vyith pre- and post-test data 
collection and (something unusual in most evaluation efforts) 
a control group. 

The prograffTwas^based on the theories of researchers 
like Haljpih who m^k^two assumptions.not held by Fiedler: 
that effective leadership requires both task-oriented and 
human relaHons-oriented behavior and that leadership style 
can be .changed by a leadership training program. 

BarreU and'Yoder mnphasize that an important compo- 
nent of the program was its first step: .principals were given 
feedback about how their teachers saw them as leaders through 
the teachers' responses on the Supervisory Behavior Devel- 
opment Questionnaire, the Likert Profile, and the Job Objec- 
tives Questionnaire. Barrett and Yodenmaintain that this in- 
fomiation helped leaders realize the need tochangeari^ made 
them more receptive to training. The program spught to teach 
human relations skills through such workshop activities as 
communicating, instihJting administraHi^e structures that 
promote communication, and establishing a working climate^ 
in which teachers and studentsihave feelings of self-wortfi. 
Task-oriented activities included showing the principals^how 
to help teachers learn andjachieve the goals of the school. 

According to a^posttraining survey of teachers, the 
administrators improved their leadership behavior in both 
task-oriented andtiuman relations-oriented areas, especially 
in adequacy:,of<:ommunication and work facilitation. 

These successful examples should not obscure the fact^ 
that some training programs on leadership style have serious 
problems. Those who choose a'program should remeniber the 
warnings of Sergiovanni, who objected not only to the sim- 
plistic nature of many programs (especially those that looked 
at only one situational variable) but to the very goals of the 
programs. 
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The leadership models themselves are too simple, the 
claims of most leadership trainers are unrealistic and 
the assumptions basic to the models and to training 
programs are.conceptuajly flawed on the.one hand. 

-and emphasize instrunriental and mechanistic aspects 

of leadership at the acute expense of the substantive 
on the other. 

Administrators looking for a good program should be 
wary when promises of success are too sweeping, when in- 
stantaneous changes are promised, and when the true goals of 
leadership appear to be forgotten. 



LEADER SELECTION 

Just as they have implications for leadership training 
- programs, the leadership style theories discussed hereall have 
implications for leader selection. Any theory that includes ideas 
about the most effective style can be adapted to choosing the 
most effective leader. 

Some of the theories and findings have specific applica- 
tion to leader selection in schools. For example, Miskel's re- 
search with principals implies, that propensity for risk taking 
may be one good indicator of the performance potential of 
principals. This finding seems especially noteworthy in lighr 
of the fact that quite often those who are considered jiirmost 
promising candidates are conformists who follow^ltlhe rules 
and never take risks. - ^^-^ 



CONCLUSION 

This brief suryey of theories and research on leadership 
styles reveals that the subject is not a simple one. The theories 
are complex arid varied and encompass such things as person- 
alities, attitudes, decision-making techniques, risk taking, jin' 
orientation toward work and people. They include such-^ireas 
as leaders' control of the situation, subordinat^C^turity, 
and technology. Some rest firmly on the beHerth^leadership 
style can be changed, whereas others asspitie that it cannot. 
Some theorists maintain that an effepti^ leader has a style 
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that emphasizes a concern for both the ''task" and for ''human 
relations/' whereas others believe that these concerns are 
incompatible and are not found within the same person. Some 
theories stress an ideal leadership style/but others hold that 
the best style varies to fit the situation. 

How can such diverse and conflicting theories be helpful 
to leaders? After the initial smoke and confusiDn4^ave^ctea^ 
and administrators are actually^ble-loTiTak^ of and 
differentiate amongjhesetKeories, their u^fulness begins to 
become agparentr ^^.^ 

^^^Because leadership by definifion includes action, any 
-theory of leadership is help^uhonly if it can be used to guide 
action. Each of these theories has implications forbetter leader- 
ship. Each can belied as a basis for training leaders, for 
selecting leadej^Tand most importantly for becoming a better 
leader. 

j^lfhough the theories disagree significantly, basing 
ope^ actions on any one of them is more effective than follow- 
mg no theory at all. This is because action based on a coherent 
theory is more consistent than action that. is purely blind. It 
tends to be more economical of elffort and less wasteful of 
physical and psychic energy because it is based on a clearer 
logic and vision than is blind action. 

So then the question becomes how to to use these leaderr 
ship style theories as a basis for one's leadership behavior. 
Although there is nd magic recipe, some criteria and ways of 
evaluating the theor^s are better-than others. The first stepjs^ 
to understand the major leadership style theories. The spcdnd 
step is to weight the evidence, look at the research.firidings> 
and examine the logic and internal consistency of^h theory: 
And what is the final step? It might se^ that the final 
step IS simply to chcfose a theory to fol|^ But of course/it is 
not that easv. Leadefrs do not ch^o^e^e theories they follow 
like dishes from a smorgasbor^H^ther, choosing a thebry is 
like buying a new pair of shp^-^ it has to fit the person Who is 
going to use it. 

So rather jf)aifintellectually determining the "best" 
theory, the gnahftep is to look closely at yourself and your 
situation^J?cf you believe you can change your style or does 
that sourtd extremely difficult or impossible? Aie you already 
re that your stvle changes from situation to situation? 
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What are tl^most important components of your situation? 
What IS the most important aspect of your style, and what do 
you believe it ought to be^In-^short, which theory makes the 
most sense to you-and-fifs best with your needs? 

It may..bgUhat, in the face of so much conflicting evi- 
dence, tf>g::bnly wav out of the leadership maze is to rely on 
-mtmttortnnjthe en^; it is simply the informed intuiHon of the 
teader thStiTthe-intendedoutcbme of this analysis of leader- 
ship concepts and theoriesT"""^ 
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PART 2: THE STRUCTURE 



INTRODUi'CnON 



How are decisions made in a school or school district, 
and who makes them? What groups meet together to discuss 
problems and organize strategies for change? How are the 
actions of different persons in the^s^hool or district organized 
and coordinated? What are the underlying norms that dictate 
appropriate behavior for individuals, in theorganization? 

Each of these questions is one of organizationaLstriic- 
ture, and each js irnp0rtant because structure can largely de- 
termine the success of both an organization and its leaders. 
Even the lyiost/skilled and charismatic leader may fail if the 
"organizational deck" is stacked?against him or her. On the 
other hand, an appropriate organizational structure can be a 
powerful tool/ for helping a leader guide the organization 
toward its objectives. 

Several|aspects of organizational structure are dealt with 
in this, part of the book, ranging from decentralization of 
power to community involvement to the influence of schools 
on student achievement. In chapters 4, 5, and 6, thexentral 
issue is decision-making: who has the power tolnake what 
decisions, apd who is accountable forthe. decisions made. In 
chapter 7^ the focus is broadened to view the overall patterns 
of behavior and interaction in a school and their product, 
school climate. 

Chapter 4 addresses the relationship between a school 
district's central office and the individual schools in the district. 
In traditional forms of district management, the central office 
makes the great majority of substantive educational decisions 
.and passes orders "down" to the individual schools. Chapter 
4 proposes a different form of district organization in which 
the school replaces the district as the primary unit of educa- 
tional decision-making. 

In/school-based management, the personnel and clients 
of eachj individual school collectively make most decisions 
regardipg personnel, budget, and curriculum t t that school. 
The central office recedes from the traditional role of "die- 
tating"jf the individual schools' actions to a role cf facilitating 
those actions. The central office also acts as a coordinator. 
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evaluator, and ''watchdog" over individual schools' acHons. 

The principal becomes a central figure in school-based 
management systems. He or she finally inherits enough 
authority to balance the overburden of responsibility that the 
principalship now bears, In short, the organizational structure 
IS shifted in school-based management systems to enable the 

Principal to become a true leader of the school. This new 
alance of powers has proven quite successful in the numerous 
districts.where it has been implemented, as chapter 4 shows. 

adapter 5 outlines anottier reform of school district gov- 
ernance: team management. The term teatn jnamgcftteut has 
been used to describe participative decision-making arrange- 
ments at many levels of educational governance. In chapters, 
however, it refers to a system of disWct govemancjB in which 
central office and middle-echelon administrators especially 
principals — share the authority for making decisions regard- 
mg district governance. 

Although decision-making power is shared in team man- 
agement systems, the superintendeht;retains both the final 
authority for decisions and ultuitate responsibility for the 
team's decisions. Thus, the success of team management 
depends heavily on the superintendent's willingness to ''take 
the risk" of sharing power with others. 

In districts utilizing teaifi manag. ment, all central and 
middle-echelon administrators usually mefet together periodi- 
cally as a team. In small districts, useful work may be done at 
teain meetings. In larger districts, however, the total team 
sessions are primarily mformational and ritualistic in nature, 
or they serve as forums for reaching final agreement on team 
decisions. The real worl$ in these larger districts is done by 
various subgroups of the team that meet at additional times, 
much as legislative committees do. Numerous districts have 
successfully implemented team management, three of which 
are reviewed in chapter 5. 

A natural extension of team management at the district 
level is partidoative decision-making (PDM) at the school site, 
discussed in chapter 6. PDM has been shown to have numer- 
ous advantages over traditional, hierarchical systems of com- 
mand, including better decisions, better implementation of 
decisions, higher employee satisfaction, ancf better relation- 
ships between management and staff. In chapter 6, the 
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research confirming' these advantages is discussed. This 
chapter also outlines several guidelines for implementing PDM 
at the school site arid describes the experiences of some schools, 
with PDM systems. 

The final chapter of part 2 takes a broader look at struc- 
ture. In this chapter, the patterns of behavior, communication, 
;and social interaction in a school are discussed as contributors 
to the overall "climate" of the school. 

' School climate can be conceptualized as the "feel" one 
gets from being within a school's social system. This feeling is 
the "global summation" of an individual's perceptions of how 
school personnel and students behave and interact. These 
behaviors, in turn, are largely determined by the underlying 
norms in the school, which dictate the kinds of behavior that 
are considered appropriate. - 

Qiapter 7 explains how the self-perpetuating"norm- 
behavibr" cycle works and how administrators can intervene 
in the cycle with behavior modification or organization devel- 
opment techniques to improve school climate. Several instru- 
ments for characterizing school climate are explajied, and the 
experiences of several administrators in climate improvement 
are discussed. 

An understanding of the structure of school governance 
and school climate as provided in this part of the book can help 
school leaders conceptualize' their relationship to the larger 
school organization and work effectively within it. 
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SCHOOL-BASED 
MANAGEMENT 

John Lindelow 



School-based management is a system of educational 
administration in which the school is the primary unit of 
educational decision-making. It differs from most curreilt 
forms of school district organization in which the central office 
dominates the decision-making process. 

In districts utilizing school-based management, each 
school is a relatively autonomous unit. Most decisions regard- 
ing expenditures, curricula, and personnel are made by sdiool- 
site personnel in consultation with parents, students, and 
other commuruty members. The school board continues to 
formulate and define the district's general policies and educa- 
tional objectives. The role of the central office, however, is 
altered from that of "dictator" of individual schools' actions to 
that of "facilitator" of those actions. 

This chapter will present the case for school-based 
management as put/forth by its proponents, with particular 
attention given to the key role of the principal in such a 
management system. Because school-based management is in 
large part a reaction to what many educators perceive as an 
overcentralization of power within school districts, these 
pages necessarily contain criticisms of the centralized systems 
of school governance that moslTdistricts now employ. 

The site management concept has greal promise and 
has proved successful in numerous districts where it has been 
implemented. In the following pages, the school-based 
management concept will be examined in some detail. The 
rationale underlying decentralized management will be 
examined, and numerous school systems that have success- 
fully implemented school-based management will be de- 
scribed. The key role of the principal in school-based manage- 
ment yvill be discussed, along with thefcomplementary role of 
the central office. The school site's control over curriculum, 
personnel, and budget matters will be examined, followed by 
a review of the roles of the staff and community in the 
decision-making process. 
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THE RATIONALE 

In many districts the administration of education has 
been centralized to the point of diminishing rettims, say 
critics. A new balance of decentralization and centralization- 
autonomy and control— heeds to be strudk. School-based 
management is designed to redress the current overemphasis 
on centralization and control by reassigning a good deal of 
dedsicm-making authority to the school site. 

In tiiis chapter/ the history of American education will 
be briefly examined to determine how school districts became 
so centralized in the first place. The deficiencies of this over- 
centralization will be outlined, followed by the merits of de- 
centralization to the building level 

AUTONOMY AND CONTROL 
THROUGH HISTORY 

To gain perspective on the currentj^interest in school- 
based management, it is useful to examine the past history of 
the centralization-decentralization debate, not only in educa- 
tion but in Society in general 

)^or as long as there has been government, there has 
been a constant tug-of-war between the concepts of autonomy 
and control. Indeed, Amitai Etzioni attributes the failures of 
both past empires and contemporary organizations to an ina- 
bility "to locate a productive balance between autonomy and 
control" (quoted by Luvem Cunrtingham). It is really no sur- 
prise, then, that today's educators have not yet found the 
perfect blend of freedom and fonn. 

One view of the long-term oscillations of centralization 
and decentralization is provided by Alvin Toffler in his new 
book The Third Wtwe. Toffler believes society is on the brink of 
a new "post-industriar' age that will be characterized by 
decentralization and the encouragement of individual vari- 
ation. In Toffler's view, the ancient agrarian civilization was 
washed over- about three hundred years ago by a "second 
wave" of industrialization. According to Andrew P. Zale's 
review of Toffler's book, "the overriding prindples of 
standardization and centralization along with a 'covert cur- 
riculum' of punctuality, rote learrung, and obedience (set up 
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and encouraged by industry and governments) helped train 
the young for work in the new [industrial] sodety." The 
second wave moved children from the fields to regimented 
schools "designed to meet the needs of the industri^ge/' 

The coming third wave, characterized by "a highly 
developed informational grid, home computers, and other 
electronic devices" will challenge today's notions of central- 
ized and standardized education. The large bureaucratic edu- 
cational institutions will break up as the centers of knowledge 
disperse into the informational pid] Sodety will become more 
democratic, and the family home will be restored as a teaching 
and social institution. 

Whether or.not Toffler^s analysis oftihe long-range wax- 
ings and waiiings of centralization is coneSr ther^ appear 
to be shorter-range oscillations of the concept's popularity 
as well. American education, for example, has seen a 
change from a decentralized to a centraUzedj)rganizationr^ 
and now appears^to be becoming more'decentralized again. 

In the early years of the United States and up imtil about 
1900, local control and representation in the goy^mance of 
education were in vogue* According to Michael W. Kirst, "a 
decentralized, ward-based committee system for administer- 
ing the public schools provided elective lihjkages to com- 
munity opinion." There were more, board mehibers per dis- 
trict than there are today, and each represented the popula- 
tion of an unambiguous geographical area. Some large dties 
had hundreds of neighborhood tx>ards. 

Unfortunately, this kind of decentralized system lent 
itself to political corruption, particularly in the large urban 
centers. According to Kirst, "many politicians at the time 
regarded the schools as a useful support for the spoils system 
and awarded teaching }obs and contracts in return for political 
favors." Educational polides were often adopted not for &ie 
public good, but for the self-serving interests of politicians. In 
short, state Harvey J. Tucker and L. Harmon Zeigler, "school 
politics, like the machine politics of tfie urban area of which it 
was a part, provided responsiveness and corruption." 

Public school reformers argued that the cure for these 
problems was to depolitidze education by tnmsferring the 
power then held by politicians (and dtizens, as Dee Schofield 
notes) to a professional group of eduratoro. The reformers 
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adyoeated^Uial eduditiohal management be modeled after 
"the laige-sdue industrial bureaucFacy that rapidly emerged in 
the tum-of-the-century economy/' explains Kirst. The witch- 
words of reform were "centralization, expertise, nrofesiion- 
alism, nonpolitical control, and efficiency." 

Between 1920 and 1971), as the reformers' efforts came to 
fruition, the management of education became more and ' 
more centralized and insulated frorri community politics. 
SchooJ bwrds became smaller while districts were enlarged. 
Superintendents, and professional educators gained in- 
creasingly greater control oyer education, while the representa- 
tive governance of lay boards slowly melted away. 

How has the principal's role changed in.response to 
these radical changeii in educational govemancef 'Up until 
about 1920," states Paul L. Houts, "the principal possessed 
near total autonomy," including total authori^ for "teacher 
selection, placement, promotion, and salaries." As the reform 
movement progressed, however, the new central school 
boards transformed superintendents ftom clerics into major 
policy-makers. While the power of the central office swelled, 
the autonomy of the building fmndpal slowly eroded, so that 
today the principals and not the superintendents are often 
considered to be the "clerics." Today, school boards and super- 
intendehts continue to relinquish principals' powers in collec- 
tive negotiations with teiachers' unions, often with little or no 
consultation with principals. 

Sometime in the last decade or two, the swing of the 
pendidum apparently reached its limit, and it now appears 
that education may be moving back toward a morfe decen- 
tralized system of governance. Community involvement, de- 
centralizatk)n, ciiveisity, shared governance, and school-based 
management are the key words of this new reform movement. 
For the principal, this new movement may well mean a return 
to a true leadership role. 



THEDEnCIENOESOF 
CENTRALIZATION. 

c 

Most present-day advocates of decentralizaHon and 
school-based management begin their argumente, logically 
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enough, with an expose of the evils of centralization. John 
Gasson^ for example, has this view of the status quo: 
The central office hierarchy regards the school prind- 
pal as an agent of the superintendent. The principal 
may ostensibly run the school; but in reality he acts as 
a vehicle to transmit and implement edicts from the 
office. As a result, the principal and his teachers have 
become cogs fixed into a large, iiqpersonal machine 
that depends on the machinist (superintendent) to 
keep every cog uniformly lubricated. 

Gentralized educatioruil ntaruigement, states L^v/rence 
C. Pierce, operates on the premise "that education is a science 
and that with enough infomiatioh, educational professionals 
can aaee on the best school program for all children." Al- 
though these programs are designed with good intentions, 
critics maintain that their imposition from on hi^ fosters 
expectations of uniformity and an intolerance for difference. 
Programs are designed for either the "mythdcal average" or for 
the majority, with the result that the special needs of indi- 
viduals and ininority groups are freqpently overlooked. 

A rigid, ^hierarchical structure extending from central 
office to classroom, critics continue, does little to foster inno- 
vation and creativity, .which' require a flexible and supportive 
atmosphere. "Inflexible bureaucratic structures," states 
Houts, "can often serve as the hest innoculation against indi- 
, viduality and briginality/' ' 

' The abovecriticisms are reactions, it seems, to the over- 
application of the "large-scale industrial bureaucracy" model 
^ to the field of education. Now, the tide of public opinion has 
tijmed; community involvement and decentralization of 
power are again in demand. 



THE EFFICIENCY OF DIECENTRALIZATION 

Proponents of centralizing and consoUdating schook 
districts often claim that such actions can reduce the cost of > 
education, and thus increase its "efficiency." Pierce and other 
proponents of school-based management, however, have criti- 
cized this definition of efficiency because it takes only dollars 
intoaccouht. 
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Pierce believes educational efficiency should be defined 
"in terms of matching available resources with the educational 
needs of children in schools/' Thus, centralized administration, 
geared to provide uniform services, is efficient only if the 
needs of its clientele are uniform. "If they are diflferent " states 
Pierce, "then centralized provision may be inefficient" De- 
centralized administration, on the other hand, is much more 
capable of matching educational services with the changing 
needs of students and parents. Its flexible nature allows it to 
be efficient in the sense that Pierce defines. 

The push for eaual opportunity has tended to accentu- 
ate the inefficiency of centralized adniinistration. As long as 
districts are providing equal expenditiues per student, equal 
class size, and the same course offerings, they feel as if ttiey 
have fulfilled the requirements for equal opportimity. 

But to more and more citizens; argues Pierce, equal 
educational opportunity has come to mean more than just 
superficial dollar equality or program uniformity. It has come 
to unply instead a condition in which all students— regardless 
of social or^onomic bs^ckppund— can realize their full po- ' 
tential. School-based management, says Pierce, answers this 
call by encouraging "school program diversity so as to pro- 
mote ecjuality of educational outcomes rather than inputs."/^ 

Pierce also advocates tfie coupling of school-based man- 
agement, which gives parents and students a larger "voice" in 
education, with districtwide open enrollment plans, which 
would provide greater "choice." As autonomous schools 
gained more freedom from centrally mandate^i philosophies, 
they would tend td diverge in their approadies to education. If 
open enrollment plans were instihited^T^e consumers of edu- 
cation would then, have the long-awaited ideals of diversity 
and choice within the public system. 



^ EXAMPLES OFnvtPLEMENTATION 

TO D A'rex 

Sphoolrbased management has been implemented pri- 
marilyin Florida and California, in part because legislation in 
tljese states encourages or requires the decentralization of 
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some aspects of school management. We will outline the devel- 
opment of school-based inanagement in Florida and CaUfomia, 
looking closely at two districts in each state. Then we will 
describe the systems in Lansing (Michigan), Edmonton 
(Alberta), and Cherry Creek School District (Colorado). But 
the concept has also sprung up in other districts around the 
United States and Canada without the provocation of state 
legislation. 



FLORIDA 

In the early 1970s, Florida's legislature passed a series of 
acts desijpied to transfer dedsion-making authority to the 
school site. This legislation was part of a broader legislative 
reform of state education and school finance that took place 
starting in the late 1960s. The legislative acts set ''guidelines 
for educational accoiintability, comprehensive planning, an- 
nual progress reports, school advisory committees, and a 
comprehensive information, accounting^ and reporting sys- 
tem," states a National Urban Coalition (NUQ document 
(Four Case Studies of School Site Lump Sum Budgeting). The 
legislature did wo/, however, "mandate specifically that deci- 
sionmaking be decentralized to the school level/' as Pierce 
notes, thoudi it did significantly prune the state education 
codes to fadutate local control. 

Since 1971 several Florida school districts have imple- 
,mented elements of school-based management, often with 
the help of grants ftt)m the state's Department of Educatfon. 
SiiKeJS^^e state has funded districts wishing to 'imple- 
ment or experimentjvith school-based management. In both 
the 1978-1979 and 1979n980^ooryears, five of the state's 
sbcty-seven county school districts^were given grants. In 1979- 
1980 those grants totaled about'$250,000. Several more districts 
-wiU-be^^ovenqgrants"^ in 1980-31, according* to Larry 
Brdwnof the Florida Department of Eiducation. 

The implementation of school-based management 4n 
Horida has be^n uneven, despite the legislative mandates and 
the state funding. The Monroe County School District—re- 
viewed below along with the Alachua County system— re- 
mains one of the few shining examples of school-based 
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management in the United States, while most of the rest of the 
state's school districts still move slowly toward decentralized 
decision-making. 

Even though the implementation of school-based man- 
agement has hadonly scattered success in Florida, the state is 
probably the furthest along of any in implementing the sy^-. 
tem. "School site management is most often talked about in 
those states that have either large, cUverse school 
districts or a highly centralized state school system/' said 
Pierce in an interview. In Florida, the sixty-seven school dis- 
tricts are county based* Thus, within one coimty there can be a 
wide range of communities lhat have very different educa- 
tional needs. The weakneslses of centralization come to the 
fore in systems, such as Florida's, where the diversity within 
one district (^n be great. . 

Schpol-based nranagement began in Florida— as it has 
elsewherer-not as a grassroots movement, but as a reform 
movement promoted by le^lative policy-makers, said Pierce. 
Where it has been succeissful or partially successful— as in 
Mpnroe and Alachua coimties— it has been so because of a 
superintendent jiyho strongly believed in the concept. It seems, 
as is often the case, that it takes a great deal of energy and 
persuasion to break down people's conceptions of what can or 
should be. 

Monroe Coimty 

. Between 1971 and 1976, the Monroe County School 
District (1980-81 enrollment about 8,00p) moved from a cen- 
tralized to a, school-based management system. The change 
was stimulated both by the state's reform legislation and by 
the uniqu^ geography of the county .>lpnroe County— com- 
posed of a long chain of islands:(the Florida Keys>--^tretches 
J3ver one hundred miles ftbm the Florida mainland out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The islands are. connected by bridges and 
causeways, and the school centers are clustered in three geo- 
graphic areas about fifty miles apart. . . 

Armando Henriquez has been the superintendent of 
Monroe County School District since January 1%9. He has 
been a major factor in the successful implementation of school- 
based management in that district. 
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■ tinn ff So management-tried to improve educa- 

hon m the distnct by Itraditional means: insefvice teacher 

^nTl^nffi^^'"?.^'^r ^oo^d^atL, and so Sr£ ^fe 
central office staff grew, but after three years no si^fiant 
improvement could be seen. / «»«» nu signincant 

rrr^M "^""^,"^2 started to ask consultants about the district's 
.problems and began to^lookattheresearchUteratiu^^^^ 
nrinHErS'-^Sethe"- with the central officeS^d Se 
prmapals, he began to look for ways to reorganize theSct 
VVhen the group ran across the concept of SSba^rrS?' 

kind of an erUightenment that took place among aU of u7 ^nd 
we thought this might be the direction to go." Thep^X 

Hennqueznoted,didnothavetohavede<lntraSSn^ 
making imposed on them by the district, b^usTtheJ^ere 
mvolved m the decision from the very start ^ 

Startineinthel972-73schoolyear,thedistTictshiftedits 
f ^ «^tra^ office personnel Tots 
pereonnel and elevated principals from^ddle management 
to top management, with commensurate increa^KSi 
salary and responsibibty. Prior to the changeTS^r^^dSs 

r and directive! from thStal 
,office," sa,d Hemiquez, "and there was no dla fo"S?e 

. . .School-based management concepts, including shared 
deas,pn-making with teache«, were plSs^ in sS o^ 
five-yearperiod, so that teachers, prindpals, and office 

the first year pnngpals spent more than eighty days outsidf 
of their buildines undergoing extensive trai^g in team iSn- 
agement and cfedsion-makfig skills. TTte^trai^glTs^S- 
ported by a grant from the National Institute of Eduatioh 
grants from tfc Florida Department of EducaHon aSd^me of 
la^^?S^\°^ °f *^ state's uiiv^^ifes^! 

laborated m Uie development activities, and an oiganizatio^l 
developmentconsultant was hired to help in the toSS 
evaluahtfn. JT^e disfrict benefited becauL ite motHiward 

schooi-based management coindded with the staS^s iSS 
in implementing the concept ' ^"^^ « interest 
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During the changeover, the number of central office 
staff fell from twenty-eight to sixteen, partially because of 
inflation and partially because the schools were deciding what 
services they needed. The fifteen principals actively partici- 
pated in deeding which district-level positions would be elinu- 
nated or combined with other positions; I>espite this central 
office reduction, the amotmt of paperwork and communication 
between the schools and the district office increased. Com- 
munity involvement also demanded more time and effort. In 
short, the new system generated a lot more work. 

In the Monroe .Q)unty system, funds are allocated to 
schools according to both number of students and special 
school needs. Eadi school decides how it will spend its funds 
and what ib educational goals will be. 

The schools are run by school "teams" that usually 
consist of the principal, assistant principal, guidance counselor, 
department heads, and other inhouse personnel. According 
to Henriquez, 99,9 percent of the decisions reached by the 
team are based on consensus. If the principal decides to make 
the decision himself or herself, the other team members must 
be informed beforehand that they are only offering advice. 
The same dedsion-making process is used by district manage- 
ment teams headed by the superintendent. ^ 

Besides a school team, each school has an advisory 
conuhittee composed of parents, teachers, students (at the 
secondary level)> and nonparent citizens. The authority of the 
fifteen-to-twenty-five member comihittees depends on the 
relationship between the professional staff and tjfie community, 
according to Henriquez. In some schools, the committees are 
heavily involved in dedsion-nptaking with Uie school team, 
while in other schools the committee's influence is quite re- 
stricted. Although state law requires that these committees be 
involved in establishing goals and plans, their real influence is 
determined by the principal and sdiool team. - 

The teachers' union did not fully understand school-based 
management in its early days, but the contract with the union 
now contains a clause stating that "they agree with and recog- 
nize school-based management as the form of management 
within our district," said Henriquez. The district negotiates 
salaries, hours and conditions, fringe benefits, grievancepro- 
cedures, and other related matters with the union. But "the 
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district itself does not hire teachers or other school staff," Mid 
Hennquez. "That is strictly the principal's prerogative." / 

The union, stated Henriquez, is reacting very favorably 
to the system. Teachers have the highest starting salary in the 
state, have a favorable shident-teacher ratio, and can buy their 
own materials and supplies. Henriquez believes that over 99 
percent of the teachers would say they prefer his district,to any 
other, mainly l^ecause they have a sense of "ownershipr in the 
deasions made at the school. 'That's what school-based man- 
agement is really all about," said Henriquez, "If s giving people 
an opportunity to have an input." The trade-off for thlt input 
however, is that it takes a lot of extra time and effort/'toUake 
theparhiapatory process work. / ' 

Hennquez feels that one of his important duties is'selectine 
the right principals. When a principal is needecl, central office 
adnunistrators screen and interview applicants and present 
three qualified applicants to Henriquez, who/makes the final , 
deasion. Henriquez says he wants principals to have an aUe- 
giance to him and the school board, rather than to the parents 
because if the principal is not hmctioning properly, he wants 
to have the authority to remove that principal without creatine / 
an uproar in the community. When die community is involved/ 
m selectmg the principal, there might be more/compatibility' 
between the principal and Ihe community, but, says Henri^ 
quez, we just have|i't felt comfortable enough to go that way 

Henriquez believes the role of the school board has chaneed 
very Utt^e. The board stiU has the legal responsibility for assur- 
ing quaUty education in the district, and it is still responsible'' 
for sethng the broad policy objectives within which the district 
< wUl operate. Its main functions remain"'ratifyingrecommen- 
dahons or actions that have been delegated to other people" 
and servmg as a decision-making body of last resort. Appar- 
enUy the community is quite pleased with the system: m the 
last elechon, two board members and Henriquez (an elected 
superintendent) ran unopposed. . ' 

Alachua County 

u V^^r^^^ County School District (1975-76 eiwllment, 
about 22,000) in north central Florida started moving toward 

• / . • /_ |.._ 
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school-based management in 1972, when James Longstreth 
became superintendent in the district. According to a National 
Urban Coalition (NUC) document, Longstreth "strongly be- 
lieved that principals and schools should become the keys to 
management of the district." 

Uuring the 1973-74 school year, the superintendent and 
principals developed and. refined a . management model for 
school-based buageting. According to the -NRJC document, 
Longstreth emphasized these points: that as long as principals 
"were receiving management salaries, their management- 
budget authority shoiild match their program responsibilities"; 
and that as managers, principals should become a part of a 
district management team. By 1974-75, the district was operat- 
ing under school-based management. 

In the summer of 1974, school staffs in cooperation with 
their citizen advisory councils prepared a budget for the coming 
year. The district then "made adjustments or corrections for 
inflation, pupil-teacher ratio or accreditation minimums," ac- 
cording to the NUC document, and finally the state reviewed 
the budget and made its allocations in October or November. 

The centraloffice staff made the "total operating budget 
decisions," arid the comptroller's office monitored arid audited 
the spending of the individual schools. A key function of the 
comptroller's office was to offer technical assistance to 
managers tor making budget projections. 

In accordance with a state mandate accompanying the 
Florida Educational Finance Act of 1973, each school estab- 
lished a citizens adnsory comrriittee. At least half of the eleven 
to twenty-five merhbers had to be parents, while the remaining 
members were teachers, nonpai'ent citizens, students (in 
middle .and high schools), and members of the PTA on other 
school support groups. The principal was also a member-of 
the committee, but did not have a vote. ^^"""^ 

^ The NUC report states that the administrators of the 
district "offered strong evidence that a great deal of time and 
effort had been put into expanding opportunities for parents 
to gain4nformatiori" about the schools. This effort apparently 
paid off, for parents re{X)rted.that information was readily 
available to them. Parents also indicated that they wanted the 
school to be open to them, but wanted the professionals to 
keep running the school. 
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The superintendent and school board no longer made 
decisions about how to uHlize funds at individual schools. The 
superintendent viewed his most important ftmcHoris as select- 
mg site managers, making as much money for the district as 
possible, "developing standards of service for school pro- 
grams," and "district planning and continuing evaluation." 
The school board members, states the NUCreport, were 
struggling to redefine their posiHons." They were supporttye 
of the changes in district management, and were trying to 
' stay out of administrative issues and housekeeping." The 
board was alsoattempHng to refocus its energies on "serving 
as a public forum for concerns about education, taking a 
strong hand in shaping policy and working with the superin- 
tendent in the selection of school site and district leaders." 

The central.office staff shifted from control functiohs to, 
functions of "assistance and advisorship-fo-scho6l managers 
and staff." For example, the assistant superintendent for per- 
sonnel maintained a pool of qualified personnel for the schools, 
instead of allocating personnel id the schools. The number of 
central office staff was halved during the reorganizadon, but 
many of these staff members were sent out to the school sites. 

- One of the^ problems of implementing school-based 
management, said Longstreth in a telephone interview, is that 
"you really strip some authority from the central staff, arid 
they're not too happy about that." tn Alachua County, if 
cenfral adminisfrators were dissatisfied with their new support 
roles, Longstreth offered them the opportunity to take one of 
the new top-level management positions as prinapal. 

Principals, states the NUC report, "had truly become 
school site managers and participants in the district's manage- 
ment team in Alachua." They reported that they were more 
cost conscious,c:did more planning, and had more flexibility to 
work toward their schools' goals. • 

Principals who survived the cjiarigeover were those who 
enjoyed their new responsibility and authority, said Long- 
streth. But about 20 to 30 percent of the principals did not want 
*tO,take^n,,^xouldn't handle, the new decision-making role. 
Such principalsT-said Lorigsfreth, are best moved to, non- 
decision-making roles. 

In Alachua County, school-based management appeared 
to encourage experimentation and diversity of program offer- 
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ings. All schools designed instructional programs that were 
within the guidelines set by the district. But within those 
guidelines, the schools could vary their programs, without 
prior approval from the central office. 

A policy of open enrollment couldn't be implemented 
with the school-based management system, said Longstreth, 
because the district was interested in maintaining desegrega- 
tion. Open enrollment, Longstreth believes, would have led 
to increased segregation. 

Since Longstreth left Alachua County in 1977, the dis- 
trict has drifted back to a.more centralized structure. 

CALIFORNIA 

A 1977 publication of the California Department of Educa- 
tion (see Decker) lists sixty-one California school districts that 
have "implemented, to some degree, one or more concepts of a 
decentralized management plan." In thirteen of these districts, 
the .principals "have moderate to substantial latitude in 
decision-making." 

As in Florida, the move toward decentralization in Cali- 
fornia was stimulated.in part by state le^slation. The Early 
Childhood Education Act directed state funds to individual 
schools that used the money to improve education in the first 
three grades. The act also had "well defined .requisites for 
parent involvement in the planning, implementation and 
e^^aluation of related school programs," states.a National Urban 
Coalition document. 

California's most recent school finance reform legislation 
(AB 65), which incorporated "the Early Childhood Education 
Act, requires that each school in the California School Im- 
provement Program-have a school site council. The councils 
are to be composed of the principal, teachers, other school 
personnel, parents, and students (at the'secondary level). The 
California State Department of Education, in a document de- 
signed to help dishicts^nd schools establish councils, outlines 
these council responsibilities: "developing a school improve- 
ment plan, continuously reviewing the implementation of the 
plan, assessing the effectiveness of the school program, re- 
viewing and updating the school improvement plan, and 
establishing the aiinual school improvement budget." 
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Encouragement^ for California's move toward school- 
based management was also provided by a loose-knit con- 
sortiunl of twenty-five superintendents, according to James 
Guthrie, who was interviewed by telephone. In the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, the superintendents— most of whom were 
from Southern Califomia^started to meet informally to work 
on the idea of school-by-school budgeting with the hope that 
it could improve the delivery of educational services and in^ 
crease accountability. 

As in Florida, the implementation of school-based man- 
agement has been slow in California. According to Guthrie, 
school site management is "not goinga t all" in California, or at 
the very^st is "not expanding." Some districts that started 
the system, such as Newport-Mesa, have gone^ack to cen- 
tralized systems. In a few scattered districts, though? school- 
based management has been a success. Two of these successful 
districts— Fairfield-Suisun Unified, and Irvine Unified— will 
be reviewed below. 

» ^ ' ' * 

Fairfield-Suisun Unified 

The Fairfield-Suisun Unified School District (1980-81 
enrollment about. 13,000) began its move toward a decentral- 
ized management system in March 1973, after a "careful as- 
sessment of its needs," according to Barbara Wells and Larry 
Carr, principals in the district. The dishict's objectives included 
finding the best managertient system for the district, develop- 
mg school-based budgeHng, providing for community and 
staff input to the budgetary process, and "improving the 
community's knowledge of the school district by establishing 
a district informational system." 

Prior to the change to decentralized budgeting,'Say Wells 
and Carr, principals had two budgetary functions: they main- 
tained records for a small amount of restricted money given, 
them by the district, and they "learned and used persuasive 
techniques in obtaining additional 'special money' that a dis- 
trictadministrator controlled to use for a local school project." 

The district revamped.its management system so that 
site administrators had more 'control over their budgets. This 
new control, state Wells, and Carr, gave the principals "the 
substance to change priorities that affect the quality of educa- 
tion at the schooI,site." ' 
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The schools are funded on an enrollment basis, but the 
schooir design their o\>rn budgets, according to Ernest Moretti, 
assistant superintendent for instruction. ''We encourage the 
involvement of staff and parents in the decision-making pro- 
cess/' said Moretti in a telephone interview, but "the degree 
of involvement in the schools is really up to the principal." The 
central pffice doesn't advocate any one method of involvement, 
so there are all varieties and extents of involvement. When 
teachers are more involved in decision-making, though, they 
become much more aware of what different programs cost, 
Moretti noted. 

Moretti. has found some changes in his role as assistant 
superintendent of instruction. Instead of telling a principal 
what to do, he has to convince the principal to change. He also 
finds that he has to examine partiatlar problems at school sites 
in more depth, so he can offer the principal sound advice and 
convince the principal when a change is needed. "If we're 
going to hold tlvie principal responsible for the instructional 
program," said Moretti, "he or she has to have that expertise 
trom the central office available." 

In the personnel area, the central office maintains a pool 
of qualified applicants. Principals make the final personnel 
selection, with the restriction that intradistrict transfers must 
be placed first. The principal is required to put together a paneL 
of teachers and community members to help in the selection 
process. However, the principal has the final hiring authority. 

The district has established the departments of mainten- 
ance, data processing, printing, food services, transportation, 
and personnel as independent budgetinrg units. Schools buy 
the services out of their budgets. Large maintenance expendi- 
tures and other emergency expenses, however, come out of " 
the district's undistribuled reserve. Schools can carry overany 
budget surpluses they have, said Moretti. Since schools have 
control over their budget, building personnel have learned to 
•be very ingenious in using and saving funds, particulariy on 
utilities. 

Moretti reports that as a result of the decentralization, 
there's a lot more communication between the central office 
and^the school sites. "There isn't one central place that has all 
the apswers," said Moretti, so the principals and central staff 
have to talk a lot more. 
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Principals have responded favorably to the new system 
and like their new autonomy. Even though the central staff 
someti^mes thinks it might be easier the old way, said Moretti, 
"I don't believe there's an administrator out there who would 
like to go back to the centralized system." 

Iwiiw Unified 

u ^^^r}Z^-^ Unified School District (1980-81 enrollment 
about 15,000) was created by elecHon in 1972. It consisted at 
that time of six elementaiy schools and one high school, with a 
total enrollment of about 6,000. Today, there are twenty-five 
schools m the district, and the district's enrollment is continu- 
ing to grow at a rate of 10 percent per year. 

"From the district's incepHon," states an NUG docu- 
ment, "the superintendent and school board had agreed that 
the school site was to be the basic unit of management" 
According to Superintendent Stan Gorey, the district wanted 
a management mbdel that would take them through thp period 
of turbulent growth that lay ahead. After eight years, said 
Corey m a telephone interview, school-based management is 
working "very well." , 

The school site is given a good deal of autonomy at 
Irvme, a finding confirmed by the NUC study group, which 
found "patterns of management and budgeting that were 
substantially different from centralized school systems." The 
principal is responsible for goal setHng, needs assessment, 
reporHng educaHonal results to the community, bUdgeHng 
program planning, and staff selecHon, development, and 
evaluation. But the principal must fully involve the staff in all 
important decisions or he or she gets in trouble" with the 
central office. 'qTiat;s.the frade-off," said Gorey. ''He can have 
lots of autonomy as long as he shows me it's participative. If 
he can't handle that, then we have to get a new principal." 

At Irvine, resources are allocated to the school sites 
according to a staffing formula that is, in turn, based on the 
average daily attendance at the school. This method is used to 
get the resources to the schools in an equitable manner. Once 
the money is at the school site, said Gorey, "the prihfipal can 
move money around, as long as he can show that the decisions 
were made par ticipatively and the'bottom line is black." 
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The staff must alsojbe involved in personnel selection. 
The central office maintains a pool of qualified applicants, and 
the principial, with staff input, makes the final choice. The 
school's staff can hire paraprofessionals instead of profes- 
sionals if they so desire, or they can eliminate a position and 
buy books, as long as ,they stay within state laws. 

School sites also have substantial latitude over curricu- 
lum matters, resulting in a variety of educational approaches, 
^^One of our maxims is that diversity is good," said Corey, so 
"we try to offer people significant choices between the kinds 
.of schools they send their kids to." To further enhance educa- 
tional choice, thedfstrict maintains a policy of open enrollment. 

Each school in the district participating in the California 
School Improvement Program has a site council, while all 
other schools have a school advisory forum. Th^ principal, 
said Corey, is heavily accountable to these community-involve- 
ment bodies, but the principal retains final decision-making 
authority. The extent of community involvement varies with 
the principal and with the community the school is in. 

To date, said Corey, the teacher association's response . 
has been very good* "So far, we've avoided Jhe separation 
^ into 'we' and 'they.' They can't separate themselves from 
management because they were co-mingled in decision- 
ma king tasks/' 

According to Corey, participative management has paid 
off in commitment from the district's staff: "We have a lot of 
people out there Who not only view themselves as workers in 
the vineyard but as decision-makers as well. To the degree 
that their decision-making is real, then, their commitment is 
real." 

LANSING, MICHIGAN 

In the Lansing, Michigan, schools, the essential elements 
of school-based management have been in effect since 1971, 
and the system is operating smoothly now. The individual 
schools have considerable autonomy, according to Superin- ' 
tendent Matthew Prophet. ' ^ 

Each school has a twelve-to-thirty-five member citizen 
involvement committee, consisting of parents, teachers, stu- 
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dents (at the secondaryievel), and building administrators, 
including the principal. Decisions are anivepKat through a 
"modified" consensus model. Prophet explained in a tele- 
phone interview: 'The principal is encojH^ed and, in fact, is 
obligated to involve citizens and sjaff in all of the critical 
decisions made at the building, the principal retains 5i 
percentrof.the sto^k. In other wdrds, the ultimate decision is 
made the principal." However, when a principal is found to 

' be habitually or continually exercising his or her 51 percent, 
the district intervenes add counsels the principal. 

To help this^e^sensus model vvork, the district has 
developed a maj^al on consensus-based decision-making, 
which ^vess^rare>famples of how a group might apply the 
consensus^^rtodel in attempting to reach decisions. The con- 
sensus method is successful 90 percent pf the time. Prophet 
state^ut in about 10 percent of the decisions, there is nonac- 
cept^nce by community or staff members, who feel that the 

^principal is Being too dictatorial. 

Even with these problems. Prophet contends, the advan- 
tages of a school-based system far outweigh the advantages of 
a centralized system, vyhich has proved itself time and again to 
be unresponsive to' inclividual needs. Parents, teachers, and 
students have all expressed their satisfaction with the decen- 
tralized system.. * 

The results^ of a 1973 study of the district by Throop 
"showed a centralization of some administrative functions but 
generally most decisions are forced to the lowest possible level 
through the philosophy of building autonomy." The overriding 
philosophy of the autonomy movement in Lansing, continues 
Throop, is that "decisions affecting the activities, organization, 
and curriculum of a school community (the staff and parents 
of that school) mav riot be made I che central office." As 
Prophet put it, the function of the central office is to "facilitate, 
not dictate." 

' The diversity of program offerings has increased greatly 
since school-based management was implemented. Given the 
diversity of the community, said Prophet, "no. single program 
is need&d by all buildings, so each building has to adapt its 
program to what it perceives its needs to be," The central 
office staff believe they cannot determine what each building 
needs relative to other buildings, and they do not tell the 
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schools how to teach math or how to teach reading. "We make 
available to the schools, however, the opportunity to select 
from some forty to forty-five different curriculum management 
systems," said Prophet. 

"But while the buildings have that kind of laHtude," 
Prophet conHnued, "that doesn't mean they have the laHtude 
to determine what the final products are." The central office, 
in other words, maintains educational standards that tfre 
schools must meet, and the central staff measures annually to 
determine the effectiveness of each schoolTprogram. If a 
school IS not living up to district expectations, the central 
ofnce intervenes. j 

The central office maintains a pool of qualified applicants 
for district jobs, but the principals make the decisions about 
whom they want to work in their schools. Each building must 
hire staff according to a staffing formula. Through mutual 
agreement with the school's staff, however, the principal can 
tor example, exchange a professional for two or three para- 
professionals. . / ~ 

Busing is still centralized in Lansing, as is payroll. The 
schools determine their own budgets, but purchases are made 
through the central office, except for certain items under $100. 

Over the years, the principal populaHon has shifted, as 
those pnnapals who have been incompaHble with Lansing's 
system have left. The principals, said Prophet, "must have the 
ability and the inclinaHon to be humanisHcand humanitarian 
in their whole management approach. It takes a very strong 
and sincere person to exerase this . management model A 
weaker person can alway^allbackon the authoritarian rnodel." 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA 

The Edmonton Public School District (1980-81 enroll- 
ment 65,000) decided to implement school-based budgeHng in 
all of its 160 schools in December 1979, after a three-year pilot 
project m seven volunteer schools in the dishict. The imple- 
mentahon of school-based budgeHng was one part of a ma lor 
distnct reorganizaHon. 

In the Edmonton system, the school site is responsible 
for budgeHng for certificated and support staff, supplies, equip- 
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ment, and services. The parts of the budget that remain cen- 
tralized include building maintenance and renovaHon, subsH- 
tute teachers to cover long-term illness, and uHIiHes. 

AIIocaHons to the school sites are detennined by 
method that "is one of the most elaborate of any system with 
school-based budgeHng," states Caldwell. AIIocaHons vary 
according to such factors as special educaHon needs of stii- 
?u "'^-.'nS'P^ program, size of school (schools with fev/er 
than 100 students receive more funding), rate of student tran- 
sience, and enrollment in such programs as home economics, 
mdustnal arts, and extended French programs. 

Despite iniHal fears to the contrary, the principal'-j role 
has become "more that of instrucHonal planner than book- 
keeper or business manager," states Caldwell. The successful 
change to mstrucHonal planner, CaldweU hotes, is dependent 
on the provision of support services irom the central office. 

It is too soon, states Caldwell, toXassess the irsipact of 
decentralized budgeHng in Edmonton. However; "experience 
in the three-year pilot and in other jurisdicHons suggests that 
It will be favorablv received at all levels fbll6wing stabilization 
of the change." The district is taking pains to retrain its staff in 
school-based budgeHng, an acHon that seems imperaHve to 
the success of any major management change. / 

CHERRY GREEK.SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COLORADO ^ 

u .l?^n£5^"y^'"^^^ ^'s^'^' (1980-81 enrollment 

about 21,000) in suburban-meh-opolitan Denver has devel- 
oped and refined its school-based management system over a 
long penod. "It is to the point that when the dishict opens a 
new school, the principal gets a shell and must design and 
develop everything in it," said Principal Doug Gowler in a 
telephone interview. He esHmated that he had "95 percent or 
more autonomy" over personnel and curriculum in the Sage- 
brush Elementary School that he heads. 

The central office staff remains very small, even though 
the district has expanded from eleven to thirty-one schools in 
the- past eight years. Thus, the individual schools perform 
many of the tradiHonal central office funcHons. With a smaller 
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central office staff, the principals can be paid well, for their 
extra duties. ^- 

"Our superintendent sees principals as curriculunfi.direc- 
tors, directorsof special education,' directbrsof finance, and so 
on, as well as principals,-' states Gowler in a National Elmentan/ 
Principal arHcle. "He hires us to do all those things, and he 
gives us the freedom to do them. In other words, he lets us rise 
or fall on our own strengths and abilities." 

When Sagebrush"^ Elementary needs to hire, a new 
teacher, Gowler sits down with the teacher team with which 
the new teacher will work, and together they work out a job 
description that is then advertised. The district's personnel 
department does the initial screening, Gowler interviews the 
applicants he thinks' may be good for the job, then he sends 
the best of these— those who could "teach under a tree"— to 
the^teacher team and the team makes the final choice. 

When a teacher slot opens up, the school can hire para- 
professionals or a professional. The teachers' union would not 
argue with this, said Gowler, and "would challenge any union 
to challenge them." Both the teachers and Gowler believe that 
their primary responsibility is "to design appropriately 'to ' 
meet the needs of the kids, and if that means that we buy onli/ 
paraprofessionals, we can do that." 

Gowler and the school's staff design and continually 
refine most of their own instructional materials, and they 
design according to the students' nt;ids. They do not use any 
major publisher's curricula in the building. 

Other principals in the district also have the opportunity 
to run their schools the way they see fit. Gowler admits he is 
disappointed with some of them because they have simply 
adopted a published curriculum system, even though they 
have the opportunity to design their own system "and show 
what education is really all about." 

Parents have been very much involved in Sagebrush 
Elementary ever since it was built, even before it was built. 
Community support, said Gowler, is "fantastically strong." 
Gowler works with parents through the parent-teacher organi- 
zation, and parents work closely with Gowler in developing 
school policy. 

What makes the differencefin Cherry Creek are commit- 
ment and trust, said Gowler. The staffis extremely committed 
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to their school and spend extra time to make it work. Superin- 
tendent Richard Koeppe trusts the staffs-of Sagebrush Ele- 
mentary. and^ie^^other-schooIsnnThe district to do their job. 
_-The-resulris a newfound sense of freedom for the principal, 
which Gowler described as "absolutely fantastic." 

; 

; 

THE TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY 

In a school-based management system, the principal 
becomes the central actor. The great responsibility that the 
principal now shoulders is— fii. ally-r-matched by an equivalent 
measure of authority. With both the responsibility ami the 
authority; the principal is free to become the leader of his or 
- her school; 

The relationship that will be most changed by the imple- 
mentation of school-based management is that between the 
central office and the school site. Because the site adminis- 
trator will inherit power and authority', from the central office, 
the roles of the central office adhiinisti\jtors will Change nearly 
as much as the role of the principal. Thus, before; the principal's 
new role is described in detail, the complementary role of the 
central office will be outlined. And- prior to that, the school 
board's role in a school-based management system will be"' 
briefly reviewed. y^' 



THE SCHOOL BOARD. 



In a change to school-based management, the role of the 
school board would not chahgexsignificantly. The board's 
primary duties would be proyiding general direction for the 
district by establishing g^als and policy statements, keeping, 
informed about the district's progress toward goals, and actin'g' 
as a decision-maker of last resort. 

Accordmg-to Paul Cunningham, a school board member 
in Cambridge Maryland, the .school board woiild not relin- 
quish 9riy^f its power in a change to a decentralized budgeting 
system. The board's role would remain'ihat of developing 
^road policies for the operaHon pf1he school district. As 
- Cunningham notes, "when the-board makes the decision to 
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-decentralize the decision-nfiaking process, it is exercising policy 
developmenj.of the highest order/' Once the decision has 
been made; continues Cunningham, 

M is the responsibMity of the superintendent to submit 
^ - a plan for Ixwrd approval. The board is not relinquisK- * 
ing any of its authority to fix the budget. In the event 
that a budget must be reducgdrthe superintendent is 
given the directive and the^mount by which it is to be 
cut. The staff (including building principals), on the 
other hand) should aetermine where the cuts are to be 
made. ^ 

Advocate of school-based management point out that 
redistributing the oower in the district can work to the advan- 
tagepfme school board because, as Barbara Parker states, 
^nCtoJal school system becomes more accountable and those 
at the top can get more results." Parker quotes Oron South, an 
organizational development consultant to Monroe County 
during its change to school-base^'m¥nagement, as saying that 
decentralized manag;ement gives board members ''a greater 
sense of power— not so much to order people around, but 
finally to get something done." 

Support from the school board is vital to the success of 
school-based management. As James Longstreth points out, 
districts that have tried to initiate school site management 
"without school board endorsement or with their grudging 
acceptance of the program have not generally received con- 
tinuine support" from the board. 

If the new management system^is to stick, 'the 'board 
"inembersP-nafter giving their approval for the system— should 
be involved in a continuing education and training program, 
to ensure their uninterrupted support. Without such a pro- 
gram, Longstreth continues, the board, when faced with a 
crisis, may revert to its accustomed_behavior and take "cen- 
tralized district-wide action. Although such action may not be 
appropriate forallschools within the district, it will be taken to 
demonstrate to the community that the board is 'on top' of the 
.educational needs of the system." - 

THE CENTRAL OFpfcE: FAGILITATOR - 
In a school^based management system^eentral adminis- 
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trators shed some of their authority and become;managers of 
the school system instead of its bosses. They become support 
and evaluative staff for the schools instead of directors. In 
short, they "facilitate, not dictate/' as Matthew Prophet put it. 

The principal and other school site personnel design the 
budget, hire instructors and other school personnel, and work 
out the curriculum. The central office-focuses on "developing 
student and "staff performance standards, offering technical 
assistance to schools/' determining how much funding each 
school should get, and "carrying out systemwide planning, 
monitoring and evaluation," states a National Urban Coalition 
document. ^ . : 

The role of the chief business official in the' district has 
traditionally been a combination of three'functions— maintain- 
ing tight fiscal control over school budgets, providing tech- 
nical assistance to the schools, and acting as the comptroller, 
or monitor, of district expenditures. In a school-based manage- 
ment system, tight fiscal control becomes the responsibility of 
the principal, but the business officer continues the other two 
functions. - 

William Dickey,, business administrator for Ihe Alachua 
County (Florida) i-chool District/in 1977, reports ti^at decen- 
tralized budgeting, "greatly reduces the responsibility of thie 
school business pffidal and si^bstantially modifies his tradi- 
trdhal role." Under a school-based management system, says 
Dickey, 

The school business official becomes a coordinator and 
controller of the budget and soon realizes, to his sur- 
prise, that he has an ally in the school principal. 
Whereas previously the school business official was 
one of the few employees in the school district who 
worried about enrollment fluctuation, utility costs, and 
the budget in general, he now has each principal 
worrying about those things for him. \ ■ 

The school site determines what items it would like to 
purchase and then forwards a requisition order to the pur- 
chasing officer at the cehtral office. The purchasing officer^ 
orders the items, pays the vendor, and charges the school's 
budget accordingly, The central office can keep an eye on the- 
schools' purchases in this way and make sure that the schools 
don't.overshoot their submitted budget. 
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The personnel officer is sHll responsible for recruiting 
employees, collecting information about applicants, maintain- 
ing personnel records, and providing technical assistance to 
the school site. But the principal and other ^building level 
personnel are responsible for selecting staff for their school. 

The chief instructional officer of the district should 
maintain the traditional functions of that office— providing 
technical assistance and general direction to the schools, and 
monitoring the school's effectiveness— but should not dictate 
the details of the curriculum. The district should continue to 
require.that students become competent in basic sidlls, and 
should monitor the schools with both standardized tests and 
visitation. But the individual schools should be free to meet 
the district's educational goals in whatever way they see fit 

The superintendent continues to be the chief adminis- 
trator of the district and the one person responsible to the 
board for administrative decisions. Experience in district after 
district'has shown that strong support (or school-based man- 
agement from the superintendent is absolutely necessary for 
its proper implementation. Superintendents will support the 
concept once they realize that it can help them meet the 
responsibilities of their office in a mdre effective and efficient 
manner; when the entire system becomes more accountable 
and responsive to client needs, say proponents of school- 
based management, the job at the top gets easier and easier. 

- THE PRINCIPAL: SCHOOL LEADER 

The renewal or remaking of society is imaged in the 
remaking, the restructuring of education, which, in turn, 
is epitomized by the remaking of the principalship. 

These wor^s of John Bremer reflect the growing consen- 
sus among educators that the leadership role of the principal ♦ 
must be exhumed and revived if education — and society— are 
, ever to find neW vitality. The importance of the principal to 
quality schooling is attested to by legions of educators and 
researchers. "One of the few uncontested findings in educa- 
tional research," states the chief executive officer of the NASSP 
(See "An Interview with Scott Thomson"), "is tdat the pria- 
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cipal makes the difference between a mediocre and a good 
school/' 

Both Bremer and Thomson believe that an effective prin- 
cijpalship demands considerable autonomy and authority for 
the building administrator. Common sense and modern man- 
agement theory agree, conHnues Thomson, that true educa- 
tional leadership can only be achieved when the principal is 
"freed from the blanket of directives and reports and meetings 
which now suffocate performance." Within the limits of gen- 
eral objectives established by.the central office and board, the 
principal and school staff "should enjoy considerable latitude 
in decision making about program, petsonnel, and budget." 

For a school system to be truly accountable, says James W. 
Guthrie, "it is imperative that there be a chief executive, the 
principal." Only when the responsibility for educational out- 
comes and the authority for making educational decisions 
reside in the same unit can trye accountability be established. 
/Presently, most important decisions are made in the central 
office arid passed down the line to principals and then to 
teachers. But the responsibility for educational outcomes is a 
hot potato,/juggled from principal to teacher to central office 
and never seeming to come to rest. School-based management 
seeks to fix responsibilities where they belong and thus close 
"the gap/between the. authority for initiating and operating 
^ school programs and the responsibility for their success or 
failure, ■ as Albert H. Shuster states. 

Froni all accounts, it appears that school-based manage- 
ment would mean work for the principal. The building site 
administrator, states the National Urban Coalition document, 
"would have.to attend a much larger set of managerial tasks 
tied to the delivery of ediicational services," including "pro- 
gram planniiig, development and evaluation, personnel selec- 
tion and assignment, staff development and evaluatiori, and 
budget management." hi addition, the piincipal would be 
further burdened by the extra time arid effort required by 
shared decision-making processes at the school site. 

This added burden may discourage some already overworked 
principals from trying-the system. But it should be remem- 
bered that along with the extra burden, the principal is gaining 
authority and autonomy to guide his or her own school. The 
rewards of leadership and authority may well be sufficient 
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compensation for the added administrative burden. 

Although most principals will respond positively to the 
opportunity to become autonomous school leaders, some will 
not. A common figure given by school-based management 
consultants is that 20 to 30 percent of principals will not find 
the system satisfactory. Many in this fraction would rather 
continue to be middle managers for the district, and they may 
view the new management s: 'Stem as a threat. 

The dramatic change in the principal's role necessitates 
extensive retraining of principals. Without retraining, the new 
nianagement system will probably not survive its first real 
challenge. Instead of working with the new system when a 
crisis arises, people will tend to fall back on the workings of 
the familiar centralized system. 

To further help principals adjust, Longstreth recom- 
mends that districts develop guidebooks for principals In 
districts where guidebooks have been'usedi "some uniformity 
of management" has been>aeated in'the district, states Longs- 
treth, while some of the "isolation problems" that someHmes 
accompany autonomous schools have been avoided. 



THREE CRITICAL CONTROL AREAS 

Which kinds of decisions should be decentralized to the 
school site, and which should remain centralized? Results of a 
survey of California educators, states Pierce, support "the con- 
clusion that decisions related to the delivery of school 
programs (personnel, curriculum and budgeHng) can be effec- 
hvely decentralized while those decisions which provide sup- 
porHve service (transportaHoh, maintenance, warehousing 
data processing, etc.) should remain centralized." These per- 
cepHons'were shared by the administrators in school-based 
management dishicts interviewed for this chapter. 

The three main areas in which principals and their staffs 
would gain authority in a school-basedjmnagemimFsyitem 
are cumculum^^isonneh^^ &,ch of these critical 

areas-isTeviewed separately below. 
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CURRICULUM 

In a school-based management system, the school site 
has near total autonomy over curriculum matters. Within 
broad outlines defined by the board, the individual schools are 
free to teach in any manner they see fit. As long as a school'is 
attammg the educaHonal goals set by the board, the district 
does not mtervene. The district provides technical assistance 
to the school sites in instrucHonal matters and monitors the 
schools . effectiveness. The principal works with staff and 
parents to determine educaHonal needs and designs the 
school s cunruculum around these needs. In some site manage- 
ment schools, the staff has diversified its curricula by selectSie 
. a vanety of published materials, as opposed to using the 
distnct s suggested curricula. In Lansing, the district maintains 
a large number of curricula systems from which the schools 
can choose. In other districts, the schools can use whatever 
curricula they choose, b^t-they must be screened by the central 
office first. In most school-based management districts 
.though, the board and central office establish an outline of 
educational objectives and leave the schools free to meet those 
objectives in any way they see fit. ' ' 

In general, a district's implementation of school-based 
management has led to an increase in the diversity of edu- 
cational approaches in. that district. Teachers and principals 
gam more freedom to design their own instructioridl programs 
and parents gain more influence on the design of those pro- • 
grams. Some schools tnay opt for a back-to-basics focus, others 
tor open classrooms. Still others may adopt both approaches 
and have "schools within schools." . • 

PERSONNEL 

If principals are to tailor their schools' educaHonal 
programs to the needs and desires of the community, they 
must have control of their major n»£curce— teachers. In most 
exisHng districts with school-bas(;d management,- principals 
make the final choice of who will work in t'neir schools, i 

The most common pracHce frt present is for the central' 
office to maintain a pool of qualified applicants. When a posi- 
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^o" oPfn-S,.up,^the-prindpal-6ften with involvement from 
staff and community— selects from the pool, the district nego- 
tiates such matters as salaries, working conditions, fringe 
benefits, and grievance procedures with the union, but the 
actual deasion to hire is made by the principkl. 

. In many school-based management districts, the prin- 
apal has some flexibility to hire paraprofes^ionals instead of 
certificated teachers. In some districts, the decision must be 
reached, mutually between the principal and school staff. In 
other distncts, the decision can be made by the principal 
alone, as long as the school stays within statfe staffing laws 

So far, resistance from teachers union's to school-based 
management has been minimal. One fear expi^ssed by teachers 
IS thatpnnapals might start acHng as dictators if given more 
authority, so some unions want protection against this kind of 
mismanagement. EssenHally, however, the concerns of teach- 
ers unions do not significantly conflict with the concerns of 
school-based management. 



BUDGET 

Budget control is at the heart of school-based manage- 
ment, as IS attested to by some of the alternative names for the 
concept, such as "school based budgeting?' and "school site 
lump sum budgeting." Control of the curricula and of per 
sonnel are largely dependent on the controUf-the-buclSt 
Thus, as Lon^trethjiotes^he exFeTTto which a school 
_^istnctmay4>raetennined to practice school-based manage- 
ment IS the extent to which the principal is allowed total 
budgetary discredon." ' 

Many tradiHonal districts allow principals control over 
expenditures for supplies and equipment only. Many school- 
based managemen t districts, on tfie other hand, give the school 
a lump sum, which the school site can spend in any way it 
sees fit Individual schools, it should be pointed out, are not 
given the money outright. Instead, they purchase the services 
and products they need through or fix)m th'ecentral office The 
schools generate the decision to spend, and the cenh-al office 
cames out the schools' orders. The cenh-al office, however 
also functions as a monitor of school spending and can inter- 
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vene when a school is exceeding its budget or has other budget 
problems. 

VVhat kinds of restraints should be put on the school site's 
authority to make budget decisions? Longstreth, a former 
superintendent in a school-based management district, be- 
lieves that no restrictions should be placed on the schools, 
except, of course, that they not exceed their budget In practice, 
certain constraints will remain on the schools. The district's 
general educational objectives must be met, and student- 
teacher ratios must.be kept within limits set by state- law or. 
collective bargaining agreements. 

In the first step of the budgeting process, the central 
office allocates lump sums to the individual schobls. I: v any 
districts, this is carried oqt with the aid of various pupil v i ght- 
ing.schemes, some of which are quite elaborate. 

The second major step of the budgeting process is for 
the school site to actually budget its lump sum. This is the 
most crifical process in school-based management, Jor-4t-is-^ 
from this process that mqstofih^^ 

ma^^ the flexibility of the school to 

-nTSefstudenls' needs, and the feelings of "ownership" that 
people derive ft-om making decisions at the school site. The 
budget should be prepared with input from the school's staff 
and— according to most proponents of school-based manage- 
ment—from parents and students (at the secondary level) as 
well. 

Budgefing at the school site, say proponents, increases 
the efficiency of resource allocafion. Teachers and other ochool 
staff become more aware of the costs of programs, the school's 
financial status, and Jts spending limitafions. Old programs 
"fade away to permit the establishment of alternative new 
ones," says Charles W. Fowler. Budgeting becomes "markedly 
more realisfic," conHnues Fowler, because the charade ''of 
reauesfing more money than expected in hopes of receiving a 
reduced amount sfill sufficient for program goals" is ended. 

SHARED DECISION^MAKING 

Increased community and staff participafion in school 
decision-making has been an important component of school- 
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based management wherever it has been implemented.. In 
general, teachers, parents, and-^ftentimes students (at the 
/ secondary level) participate indecision-making as members of 
school advisory councils^which are usually distinct from the 
traditional ,FrAs or PTQs. Advisory councils vary widely in 
form, but generally^hey are composed of the principal, class- 
room teachers, Qther school personnel, parents, nonpatent 
citizens, and students (at the secondary level). In sonfe dis- 
tricts, the principal meets separately with a staff council as 
well as with an advisory council. Although their input usually 
comes by way of the same council, the involvemeiit of staff 
and-community members:will be considered separately here.. 

STAFF INVOLVEMENT 

It is possible, as noted earlier, to shifr power from the 
central office to the school site without decentralizing it further. 
As Edward W.,Beaubier and Arthur N. Thayer note, however, 
"it makes very little difference to a teacher if decision making 
has been decentralized to the school unit if he has not gained 
freedom to make a decision in an area lhat was verboten 
before a decentralization decision." 

Some dislncts and collective negotiation agreements 
reaiiire that prindpals in>>olve teachers in decisiop-making. 
Other site management districts only encourage the principal 
to involve others. Thus, the extent of cteacher involvement 
varies widely from district to district and from school to school.* 
In general, though, all site management schools have involved 
teachers to some extent. \ ^ ' 

Sharing decision-making authority at; the school site, 
states Longstreth, "enables faculty to be personally involved 
in decisions crucial to them, which directly relate to their 
day-to-day activities within the s^chool." As a result, faculty 
members develop a sense of "individual partnership or owner- 
ship"^with the school. 

Thus, it behooves the. principal to involve teachers in 
policy decisions and give them inpre authority to design, 
develop, and evaluate their own curricula. To match this new 
authority, teachers should also be held responsible for their 
students'^performance, states Pierce. 
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• ' As the climate created by decentralization demanded 
that teachers be significant decision makers, they would 
graduall)^ becorhe more educationally responsible, " states John 
Gasson. "They would teach according to their own beliefs 
usmg the instructional materials that they had individually 
chosen for their particular setting. '"EventuaUy, they would 
become the "major recognized determiners of the curriculum." 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

School-based management often allies itself with the 
community involvement movement. Both are decentraliza- 
tion movements, but school-based management is more of an 
"administrative" decentralization that preserves the notion of 
professional control of education. The community in volvehient 
movement, on the other hand, is more "poli'dcal" in nature 
and seekis to transfer real power to the community level. This 
discussion will confine itself to community involvement vyithin 
a schqol-basied management system. 

.The advantages of involving parents and other com- 
munity members in school decision-making are many and 
well acknowledged. Public involvement enhances public sup- 
port of ^he schools. The school becomes more responsive to 
community and student needs. Parents have more of a sense 
of ."ownership" of their school. Parents can participate in 
decisions, that affect their children. 

The question that remains is how to achieve community 
input while retaining an accountable education system. Long- 
streth notes that "after advisory councils are formed and'&egin 
operation it is often discovered that the members serve no real 
function except as window dressing for the community pro- 
viding only the appearance of lay involvement." On the other 
hand, "-there is no general mechanism by which advisory 
councils can be held accountable for their decisions" if they are 
given real authority. 

The only avenue left open— while still retaining the 
general structure of the educational governance system— is 
for school administrators to voluntarily accept and adopt the 
advice offered by community advisory councils. If the recom- 
mendations of the councils are repeatedly ignored or rejected, 
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States Longstreth, "the coundl will quickly lose its. membership 
/ and its effectiveness, or there will be a concerted effort to seek 
/ decision-making or veto power for it/' Thus, it becomes vital 
for principals and other staff members "to ensure a \jisible 
acceptance of implementation of the recommendations offered 
by the council/' 

One way to encourage the prindpal toinv^olve the council 
in decisions vyould be to allow the council to participate in the 
sfelecHon of the prindpal. James W. Guthrie recommends that 
parent coundls have prindpal selection as their only real 
authority and be advisory in all other matters. Prindpals 
vyould be given a three- or four-year contract, "a period of 
time suffident to implement programs and be evaluated," 
states Guthrie, thereafter, the continuationjof the principal's ' 
contract would be a joint decision between the coundl and the 
superintendent with each having veto power. 

Advisory coundls, states Pierce, should be "intimately in- 
volved in designing and evaluating the school program." The 
coundl. Pierce continues, should "dedde what students need 
to learn, assess the capabilities of both the school's teachers / 
. and programs to teach those competendes, recommend / 
chanees For improving the effectiveness of school programs,/ 
and design a system for evaluating school programs." / 
Whatever the duties of the parent advisory council, 
those duties should be clearly defined. Without guidelines, 
states Lbngstreth, two major problems arise: "The councils 
fre(juently become involved in mundane school operations or 
in activities such as fund raising (generally not considered an 
appropriate coundl role)," or they go to the other extreme and 
start influendng "matters normally considered beyond the 
scope of effective partidpation." - 

Council members could be selected by a variety of means. 
Longstreth advises that hot all members be appointed by the 
prindpal, or the coundl may be viewed as a "hand-picked, 
rubber stamp" group. Some members should be elected to 
assure representation of interested community members, but 
others should be appointed to ensure "representation by per- 
sons from segments of the community which might not be 
induded in the election process," siich as minorities and the 
disadvantaged. 
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CONCLUSION 

In the preceding pages, the essenHal elements of school- 
based management have been described, with speciar em- 
phasis on the principal's role in a decentralized management 
system. In brief, the role of the principa'tin a shift to school- 
based management would change from that of middle manager 
for the district to leader of the school. The school site would 
replace the district as the basic unit of educaHonal governance, 
and the principal would become the. central actor in school 
management, with authority over curricula, staffing; and 
budget matters. The central office, which now dictates so 
many of the acHons that individual schools take, would become 
the facilitator of decisions made at the school site. Parents 
teachers, and students would work with the principal to de- 
make Soa's and implement decisions they helped 

Numerous examples of Working school-based manage- 
ment systems already^ exist, and much -can.be learned by 
studying these districts.. Successful implementadon requires, 
first of all, extensive retraining of central office and school site 
personnel. The biggest shambling block in implemenfing 
school-based mangement is breaking down the convenfions 
that people hold about what should or can be. With extensive 
retraining and educafion, so that all school and central office 
personnel understand the. new system, the cbange can be 
made smoothly and the school system can stabilize in its new 
management mode. 

Successful implementafion also requires strong support 
from the schcwl board and superintendent. In fact, as Bnan J 
Caldwell notes, the inifiafive to implement decentralized 
budgefing "has invariably been taken by superintendents who 
have contended that better decisions will be made if resources 
are allocated with a high degree of school involvement." 

Before it starts, the district must have a clear idea on the 
extent to which power.will be decentralized. The authority, 
that IS to be given to the school site and to staff and community 
members Should be decided in advance, to avoid confiision 
and conflict. 

Finally, successftjl implementation requires a good deal of 
trust and commitment. The superintendent must trust school 
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their^jobs, and all concerned 
must be committed to malting the system work. By al 
accounts, the system takes-more work at the school siteXut/ 
many educators belie^^e^that the rewards of autononfy and 
feelings of ownership are well worth the extra-Srne and 
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Few concepts inihe recent histonj^cfpublic education 
have been as v>ddely>fm)moted and endorsed as team manage- 
ment. Nearly evety major educatjoiial.prganization and most 
school districts now support^^ notion pf sharing district 
decision-making through^am management, or team adminis- 
tration, as it is oitena^m. 

Team managprfient has been used to describe various 
shared or con§uJ«nve decision-making arrangements among 
school-site^^jjisfeonnel, among central. office personnel,3^ 
amon^a^itixture of central office and building administi^fe^. 
In^M^hapter, the focus will be on the latter form of team 
ra^gement. We will follow Harold J. McNally's definition of 
le "management team" as "a group formally, constituted by 
the board of education and superintendent, comprising both 
central office and middle echelon administrative-supervisory 
personnel, with expressly stated responsibility and authority 
for participation in scHooi system decision making." 

_jpie practice of using a collaborative group or "team" of 
admmistrators to manage a school district is not a new idea. 
There have always been some innovative districts that have 
quietly used what is now called toam management. The con- 
cept has also been promoted for decades by educators and 
sodal reformers intent on opening school district decision- 
fnaking to building administrators. 

Recently, however, the team management concept has 
sky-rocketed to prominence. VVhy this sudden interest in the 
team concept? Many observers trace the cause back to the 
advent of collective bargaining with teachers in the 1960s. 

The rise of teachers unions and collective bargaining in 
the i960s significantly altered the "power structure" of public 
education, feng union tactics, teachers associations acquired 
powers thathad formerly been held exclusively by boards and 
administrators. Teachers thus quite suddenly became major 
forces in shaping district policy. 

"Early in the negotiations game," says Ray Cross, "it 
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became apparent that teachers and superintendents, by the 
very nature of their respecHve roles, were on opposite sides of 
the fable." In response, superintendents "reached out to enlist 
all of the allies that they could get t- particularly principals." 

According to Robert C. Duncan, the management team 
concept has often appeared 

in "posiHon papers" published by state organizations 
of administrators, usually in response or reaction to 
passage of a coiiecHve bargaining bill which enables 
teachers to bargain collecHvely. Such papers usually 
take a position indicating that one or more levels of 
principalships are and should be considered to be 
managerial in nature, and thus elementary, junior high 
and senior high school principals are said to properly 
belong to the school system's "administrative team." 

It is unfortunate, Duncan continues, that the concept was 
revitalized as a reacHon to collecHve negotiaHons instead of as 
a result of purposeful and raHonal deliberaHon by school 
l>oards and administrators. "However, for the sake of better 
leadership of the school enterprise, the insHttiticn of a team 
approach.toadministration may well result in such improvement 
as to owe a-debt of graHtude to the catalyst — whatever it is." 

Another stimulus for the recent rush to team manage- 
ment has been the threat of principal unionizaHon. Principals 
have been mcreasingly "squeezed'^from both above and below 
by flie collective bargaining process with teachers. School 
boards have traded away building administrators' prerogaHves 
to^teachers — often without consulting with principals — 
while holdmg the principals responsible for carrying out the 
terms of teacher contracts. 

3uUding administrators jusHfiably feel that they have 
been bypassed in the negoHaHons process, that their former 
authonty has been significantly encroached upon, and that 
their professional sfature has been diminished. In response 
principals in many districts have unionized or threatened to 
unionize, both to protect what authority they have left and to 
redefine their relationship to the school board. 

Rather than risk another forced rearrangement of the 
power structure through principal unionizaHon, many boards 
and supenntendents have agreed to share some of their power 
with middle-echelon adminish-ators through team-manage- 
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ment. In many cases, however, the power has not really been, 
redistributed; boards and superintendents in many districts 
ha ve simply used team management to co-opt or pacify princi- 
pal unionization movements, r 7.r-y 

The rapid adoption of team management for puW 
political purposes such as these has given the concept a bad' 
image among principals. For example, a nationwide survey of 
prmapals conducted by ihe American School Board Journal (see 
The Brewmg . . .") in 1975 found that principals "seem plainly 
on the verge of bolting the school district's 'management 
team by vyhich they feel unaccepted and from which they see 
themselves becoming increasingly alienated.'' In many in- 
stances, principals believe their district's teain to be a sham. 
And "an overwhelming 86 percent of responding principals 
are m favor of state laws that will guarantee their right to 
bargain directly with school boards and will force boards to 
negotiate in good faith with principals," states the Journal. 

Even where superintendents and boards have attempted 
to iinplement team management with honest intentions of 
sharing power, the system has often not worked. Because 
team management has become somewhat of a fad, many 
school districts have rushed to implement it without a ifull 
understanding of the concept and-- without the commitment, 
trust, and training required tor the team's success. The failiire 
of the team — even when implemented with good intentions^— 
serves only to exacerbate principals' feelings of dishnst and 
alienation. 

In some districts, however, team management has been 
a success. Three of these successful team management systems 
will be reviewed later in this chapter. First, however, the team 
management concept will be more fully. explained. 

ORGANIZATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

'Team management" has recently become one of the 
most overworked terms in the educational literahire.' Universi- 
■ ties, community colleges, school disWcts, and individual 
schools are all employing the term or some variation of it to 
describe a myriad of different shared decision-making 
arrangements. ° 
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Even among public school districts.that use the term, 
me meaning of team management can vary "radically from 
district to.district and state to state," as a publicaHon of the 
Amencah Association of School Administrators (AASA) notes. 
"Sorne approaches work very well," while "others are merely 
labels attached to existing hierarchical structures." 

It is no surprise, then, that there is confusion about what 
team management really is. Of course, there is no one "right" 
model for team management that can be appUed to all districts. 
. Each district must find the team structure that is most appro- 
pnate for its desires aiid needs. There are, however, several 
features that most successful management teams share. These 
features and other organizational considerations are discussed 
below. 



POWER AND TRUST 

As mentioned earlier, teacher unionization caused a 
significant rearrangement of the power structure of most 
school districts starting in the 1960s. Other redistribuHons of 
power— though hot as radical— have taken place in districts 
that have implemented either school-based management (dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter) or team management. 

In team management systems, the "formal" power 
structure changes very little. The school .board remains the 

?nmary policy-making and governing body of the district, 
he supenntendent remains the one personi-esponsible to the 
board for the district's proper funcHoning and retains authority 
for making the final decisions. Principals condnue to perform 
their primary function of managing the Ickral schools. 

The changes that do take place in the power structure of 
team managemenv districts are informal in nature and depend 
on the willingness of the superintendent and cenh-al office 
admmish-ators to share their powers. Although principal par- 
Hapadon may be mandated by district policy, the real extent 
of principal influence is up to the superintendent, who retains 
both final power and final responsibility for the team's deci- 
sions. Thus -r- unlike the "brute force" type of power redistri- 
budons caused by teacher unionizadon — changes to team 
management depend on "enlightened" boards and (espedally) 
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superintendents to make them work. 

Most proponents of team management, then, are not 
romotihg a legal transfer of power to buUding administrators, 
ather, they are calling on superintendents to open cx)mmuni- 
cations channels from the '^bottom" to the "top" of the admin- 
istrative hierarchy. They are, first and foremost, promoting 
the adoption of a structure that would enhance building ad- 
ministrator input into the district's dedsion-making process. 

The success of team management, though, depends on 
more than a superintendent willing to share power. It also 
depends in large part on such factors as trust and commit^ 9nt. 
Team members must trust the superintendent to respe*^ and 
implement the team's decisions. Team members must also 
feel free to disagree with ythe superintendent without tihe fear 
of falling into disfavor./The superintendent, in turn, must 
have trust and confidjence in the team to make intelligent 
decisions for the distact. Each team member must trust that 
the others are working primarily for the good of the district. 

Like school-based management, team management re- 
quires an inaeased amount of time and effort to make it work. 
It is always more (difficult to make group decisions th^n it is for 
a lone administfator to make a command decision! But it is 
from this ihves^tment of extra time and effort that the benefits 
of team management spring. Thus, successful team manage- 
ment depends on the commitment of all team members to the 
system and/on their willingness to spend the extra time and 
effort neecjed for shared dedsion-making. 

• In districts where strong adversary relationships already 
exist between factions of the administration, team manage- 
ment Will likely travel a rocky road and may end up doing 
more harm than good. This does not necessarily mean, how- 
ever,^that team management and prindpal bargaining units 
cannot peacefully coexist, as Attleboro's (Massachusetts) 
agement system demonstrates (reviewed in next section). 

THE BOARD-ADMINISTRATOR AGREEMENT 

McNally's definition of the mai)agement team emphasi- 
zes that it be "a formally constituted group" with "fonnally 
recognized responsibility and authority for making important 
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decisions on school system policy interpretation and opera- 
tional matters." Lester W. Anderson emphasizes that a crucial 
factor in implementing a management team is "the adoption, 
of a formal stnicture which assures a system of open commu- 
nication with all administrators/' 

Several other authors stress that the team should be 
clearly defined in writing. For example, Paul B. Salmon, vet- 
eran director of the AASA, recommends that a "management 
manifesto" be drawn up that would formalize the team 
concept and would make it possible to be quite specific about: 

• the perimeters of its authority 

• the nature of its composition 

• working relationships among its members and 
components 

• the limits of its rights and responsibilities 

• how it will be held accountable for its actions 

' • the types of matters that may comprise its agenda. 

A clearly written team definition, Salmon continues, would 
"more nearly guarantee that its implications be thoughtfully 
considered, its structure carefully designed, and its potentiali- 
ties fully anticipated." 

A 1971 monograph of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals contains an example of a written 
board-administrator agreement, along with explanations of 
many of its sections. The material in this "typical agreement" 
was extracted from.a number of board-administrator agree- 
ments from throughout the country. 

Most of the agreement outlines the conditions of employ- 
ment for school administrators. Included are sections on 
working conditions, leave, termination of employment, fringe 
benefits, salary provision, evaluation of administrators, trans- 
fer and promotion policies, grievance procedures, job descrip- 
tions, participation in professional m'eetings,Aand the like.^ 
Another section guarantees "that administrators shall have 
the right to form a local organization for the purpose of repre- 
senting them in describing and defining their professional 
relaHonships in the district." 

Jhe management team is denned broadly in the agree- 
ment as all management and supervisory personnel. One 
section provides that regular meetings be held "between ad- 
ministrative team personnel and the tjpard of education." 

/ 
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Another secHon states that "the board agrees to involve ad- 
ministrative team representaHves in an advisory capacity to 
the board in aU negotiating or.coUective bargaining sessions 
with employees who are subject to their supervision or under 
their admmistration." 

The finer detaUs of the team's composition, structure, 
and decision-making processes are not described in the NASSP 
agreement This is in accord with an AASA document, which 
recqmmends tnat the agreement "should not sjJeU out opera- 
honal details" but "should address the basic philosopWcal 
' ^ «f ' '^«»ving no doubt of the board's commitment and the 
staff's obligations." 

A wriHenboard-admiivistrator agreement sounds good 
in theory and may be the best procedure to foUow in wme 
districts. Yet in numerous successful team management sys- 
tems — includmg the three reviewed in the next section — 
most of the board-administrator agreement is neither for- 
malized nor written. Instead, these districts depend primarily 
«n trust, good faith, and informal understandings between 
iward and administrators and among team members to make 
their team systems work. Whether or not a formal agreement 
exists, however, all team members should clearly understand 
the team's objectives, organization, and operating procedures. 

MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 

The management team, according to most proponents 
ot the concept, should include all central office and middle- 
level administrative personnel, including principals, assistant 
pnncioals, and supervisors at the building level. 

In small districts, the entire team can regulariy meet and 
work together. Recommendations vaiy, but fifteen to twenty 
members is generally considered the outer limit for efficient 
team operation. 

In larger districts, says Richard Schmuck, the terni man- 
a^ment team "usually refers to a class of administrative person- 
nel including assistant principals, principals, and district-office 
admmistrators and not to a functioning leam.'Lln these districts, 
the total team must be divided into interiocking subgroups 
capable of getting useful work done, which may or may not 
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meet together as a "total" team. 

Each of the management teams described later is divided 
into workmg su^roups, but each also meets together regularly 
as a total temn. These twenty- to eighty-member sessions are 
prmianly informational and ritualistic.in nature, or they serve 
as forums for reaching final agreement on team decisions. The 
real problem-solving is done innKe subgroups or working 
committees, that meet at addiHonal^mes. The total manaee- 
ment teams in these districts, then, resemble legislaHve bodies 
(though they rarely take votes), more than they do. true 
workmg "teams." i 

Management teams can be organized in a large variety 
of ways, depending on the needs 'and desires of the dishict. 
No one model or set of models can-adequately describe the 
possibilities for team organizaHon, and thus disWcts must 
formulate their own team models according to their own local 
arcumstances. 

The best source for ideas on team organizaHon is descrip- 
tions of successful team management systems. Another source 
is descriptions of general team models, which have been 
a ttempted by a few writers. 

Kenneth A. Erickson and Walter H. Gmelch, for exam- 
ple, outlme three team models that depend on representaHon 
to keep the central "leadership team" at the authors' preferred 
membership level of five to ten. In the "convenHonal" model, 
representatives from central office areas meet with represen- 
tadves of various principal groups, or with all principals if the 
district IS small.Jn large districts, the principal representaHves 
are also members of om "interlocking" management teams 
from their geographical areas. ' 

In the "crossbred" model, the leadership team consists 
of one representative fix)m each of thr major funcHonal cate- 
gones m the organizaHon," such as classified support, princi- 
pals,-speaaIeducaHon, finance, and staff development. 

And in the "cocoon" model, the leadership team forms 
an ad hoc team for each specific problem that arises, each with 
an execuHve secretary" who reports back to the leadership 
team. Once the ad hoc team's report has been accepted by the 
leadership team, it is disbanded. The uHlizaHon of ad hoc 
teams of various sorts is common to many successful team 
systems, as will be seen below. 
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DECISION-MAKING 

The primary purpose of the management team is to 
bring middle-echelon administrators into the district's decision- 
making and policy-development processes. Numerous 
advantages — many documented by research — are thought 
to accompany.the kind of shared decision-making present in 
team management systems. 

For exampIe,-participation in decision-making increases 
job satisfaction for most (but hot necessarily all) employees 
and gives them a sense of "ownership" in the organizaHon. 
Also, decisions made by a group are likely to be better than 
- decisions made by one person. Collaborative decision-making 
also increasesv'the coordinaHon of tasks and enhances the 
general quality of communications in an organization. These 
advantages and others will be discussed more fully in the next 
chapter. 

Although middle-echelon administrators are involved 
in district 'decision-making in teani management systems, 
they should not necessarily be involved in every decision made 
by the district. Some problems of a technical or legal nature 
should be delegated to the person or persons with the greatest 
expertise. Other routine decisions should not be brought 
befpre the team- unless they could significantly alter lhfe dis- 
trict's operations. 

Ine power to make some decisions might also be re- 
served by the superintendent or be delegated to a particular 
administrator. In the Attieboro (Massachusetts) team, for 
example. Superintendent Coelho reserves the power to make 
decisions in the special subjects areas. Coelho was careful, 
• however, to inforin the team' that this would be one of his 
ground rules. 

Even if the team is involved in decision-making, the 
decisions it reaches may not necessarily be binding. The super- 
intendent in team management dishicts almost always retains 
final "veto" power over team decisions. - 

-Superintendents, though, should be careful in exercising 
their ultimate power over the decision-making process. If they 
reshict decision-making too severely or exercise their veto 
power unwisely, the fragile hoist that makes the team work 
will be desh-oyed. The team may be considered a fraud by its 
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members, who might then withdraw their support and seek 
other ways to gain influence in the decision-making process. 

Superintendents should also be careful to cbrify the 
team's role in each decision before the team logins work on a 
problem. If the superintendent intends to let the team decision 
be binding, he or she should clearly communicate that fact to 
the team. If the teani's input is to be considered advice only, 
that, too, should be clearly communicated. In short, the super- 
intendent should decide on a "leadership style" (as discussed 

^ in chapter 3) for each problem area the team tackles and then 
let the team members know what their role will be. 

Although votes may sometimes be. taken, decisions 
reached by management teams are most often based on con- 
sensus. This does not necessarily mean that every team mem- 
ber agrees totally with the decision reached. Instead, the 
"informal" consensus often reached by teams implies that all 
members agree to abide by the terms of the decision reached. 

"Even though some members may have reservations about a 
decision reached, they agree, in effect, not to work against the 
decision's implementation. 

EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL TEAMS 

Although the ideas of organizational theorists are useful 
for providing general ideas about the shuctures and functions 
of management teams, the most useful and practical ideas 
often come from working team management districts. In the 
following pages, three ^districts with successfril management 
teams are described; Each ''eam is unique in its organization 
anji operation, yet all have certain features in common, in- 
cluding a superintendent dedicated to the concept, the divi- 
sion ofthe team into working subgroups, the lack of a written 
board-administrator agreement, the separation o'f principal 
welfare issues from other district decision-making issues, a 
decision-making process based primarily on consensus, an 
organizational structure open to input from all members, and 
an atmosphere of professionalism and trust that permeates 
the team. 
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VAKIMA, WASHINGTON ' 

In the mi(i-1970s, principals in the Yakima Public School 
District (1980-81 enrollment, about il,000 with twenty-one 
schools) were being e>icluded from negotiaHons with teachers 
and "felt a need to restructure their role/' according to Mark 
Bontrager, a former principal in the district and now admini- 
strative assistant to the superintendent. When Warren Starr- 
became superintendent in Yakima in 1975, the restruchiring 
the principals desired began to take place. Starr— a proponent 
of team management — began mpving the district toward a 
new management system that now provides substantial oppor- 
tunity for principals and other administrators to influence the 
district's decision-making and policy-development processes. 

The team management syst«n at Yakima is organized 
somewhat like a legislative body, with numerous working 
groups within the larger team. The total team — with about 
eighty members — meets once each month. Membership x 
includes the superintendent central office personnel, all prin- 
cipals and assistant principals,. and various supervisors and 
directors. The meetings are run not by the superintendent byt 
by an elected meeting manager. 

''Most of what happens in the meetings of the total team 
is information dispersal/' Bontrager told the writer. "The real 
action takes place in small groups within the team that receive 
assignments to cany out specific functions or activities.'' 

Once one of the small groups decides on a course of 
action, it presents its suggestions to the entire team for approval. 
Votes are rare, Bontrager reports; most agreements are based 
on an informal consensus. The superintendent, however, re- 
serves the right to make the final dedsion. 

All the team's members are involved formally or infor- 
mally with one or more of the team's subgroups, according to 
Dale Sayler; a principal in the district. "You kind of pick up 
assignments depending on what comes up and where you 
* are; " said Sayler, who has been active in many of the sul^ups. 

In addition to these smair "workhorse" groups, there 
are two other subgroups of the total team that meet separately. 
The "superintendent's cabinet" meets once a week and con- 
sists of the superintendent, central office managers, one prin- 
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cipal representative each from the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high levels, and one person each from the curricu- 
lum and federal program areas. Another subgroup— consist- 
ing of the cabinet and all building principals — meets together 
once a month. 

"Occasionally," Sayler told the writer, "some principals 
get the feeling that a decision has been made by the superin- 
tendent's cabinet" before the issue has been reviewed by the 
entire team. Team members, though, are generally quite satis- 
fied with the system, Sayler added. 

- To facilitate policy development, the Yakima manage- 
ment team uses a "position paper" process; A position paper, 
according to Starr, is a written agreement between the chief 
administratorand the management team on some policy issue. 

In a 1978 article in the NASSP Bulletin, Starr gives an 
example of one such position paper on "administrative hiring." 
An opening statement describes the problem and the philoso- 
phy behind the proposed solution. The next section details the 
proposed hiring process. A final section outlines how the 
process will be evaluated. 

Any team member can develop and propose position 
papers. TTius, a team member's opportunities for contributing 
to district" policy development are potentially unlimited: "I 
could put oiit a lot of position papers if I took the time to sit 
dov^ and write them," said Sayler. "We work under a system 
where if you've got something interesting and it's worthwhile 
aiid you can back it up, it's more than likely going to happen." 

Position papers also formally define a few of the relation- 
ships between the board and .team members. For example, 
one position paper outlines the process of working out agree- 
ments on salaries, working conditions, and related issues. 

By and large, however, agreements between the board' 
and the team are informal. "We deal with the board on an 
informal basis," said Bontrager, "and use position papers to 
give us guidelines for our total operation." 

The team takes pains to avoid adversary relationships 
among its members, said Bontrager. Dialogues about welfare 
issues take place between subgroups of the team and central 
office managers. The superintendent separates himself from 
this process and acts, in a sense, as a negotiator 

Principals also have input into the negotiations process 
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^iS^ ^""'^Pal representaHves sit at the negoHating 

table. "The teachers," said Sayler, "ask us for more input than 
we give." 

In- some areas, circumstances have lunited the team's 
^ latitude in making decisions. For example, declining enroll- 
ment has forced the district to fill vacancies with district per- 
sonnel instead of with new employees. Excluding these special 
areas, however, Sayler and.Bontragier both believe that prin- 
cipals have a significant role in the decision-making process in 
Yakima. "The group feels very positive about the process," 
said Sayler. "None~\vould have reservafions about it." 

By and large, then, the management team system a't 
Yakima appears to be working.qui'te well: "If I were to inter- 
pret .how a management team ought to operate," Bontrager 
concluded, "we Would be as close to it as anything I've mn 
into so far." ^ ^ o ^ 

RIO LINDA] CALIFORNIA 

The RioLinda Elementaiy School pis&iar(1980-81 enroll- 
ment, about 7,000 with seventeen schwils) started its move 
toward team management in 1975, wh^Nick Floratos began 
his supenntendency there. Accoydmg to a 1978 "article in 
Thrust for Educational Leadershipjsy Floratos and olher district 
personnel, one of the new sji^rintendent's first acfions was 
to appoint a committee o^plincipals and central office person- 
nel ''to develop an orgafiLafional structure and process that 
would allow our district administrafion to funcfion as a man- 
agement team."y^ 

•Presenthjir^he district has a forty-member team that 
meets twice;ifionthly. Membership includes all central office 
and buiWing-site administrators. 

/^e internal organizafion of Rio Linda's team is similar 
to tj>dt of Yakima's team, in which various smaller groups do 
rpdch of the real work and then present their suggesfions to 
•^the larger team. The meetings of the total team, state Floratos 
and his colleagues, provide a setfing for the "presentafion of 
concerns, questions and problems"; "decision making by 
consensus"; inservice training; and "disseminafion of infor- 
maHon and sharing of ideas." 

/•• 
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Subgroups include three "area councils," whose mem- 
bership includes the principals, vice principals, coordinators, 
and psychologists from the same geographical area; a "cabinet" 
that includes the "Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent, 
Directors, Area Council Representatives (as needed)," and 
"Classified Management (as needed)"; and various dlher "Sub 
Groups" in such areas as funded programs, airriculum.per^ 
sonnel, ard classifie.d.inanagement. in'tK^ small groups, 
problems areldentified and discussed and solutions are devel- 
oped. The meetings of these groups also serve as a setting for 
both inservice training and "the support of individuals." 

When a problem arises that cannot be dealt with easily 
by the total team, a "study committee" is formed. Each of 
these committees-includes one representative from each area 
council, a representative'from the cabinet, and other nonma- 
nagement peirsonnel as needed. "The study cohunittee's role 
is to make an in-depth investigation, explore alternatives and 
make a final recommendation to the total management team." 

The recommendations can either be accepted by the 
total team or sent back to the committee for more work. Once 
\ha soluHon is accepted, however, thecommittee is disbanded. 

According to principa) Jay Baumgartner, who was in- 
terviewed by telephone, the team never takes a vote on an 
^siie. But decisions are not based strictly on consensus either. 
The team simply "works toward a soIuHon," said Baumgart- 
ner, until general agreement is reached. ^x"^ 

Conflicts when they do occur — are caused by a 
breakdown in the team's well-defined problem^solving pro- 
cess. "The only fime we've had problems was when, for some 
reason, that process was bypassed," said Baumgartner^ "If 
the process is working as- it should, the study committee's 
report is not really news to anyone." 

Salary and related issues are worked out in a fairly 
informal way, said Baumgartner: "The superintendent asks 
for input once a year from the area councils regarding building 
adminisfrators' needs and concerns. Then he comes back to ' 
the coundls and-says,.aJere:s.whattcan live with and what I 
plan on giving to the board. Do you ha velfny problems -witfi 
this?'" 

Previous to the implementadon of the management 
team, Baumgarfrier and other administrators were meedng 
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informally "because we didn't feel that wTWei^ being involved 
in decision-making. But that group has disbanded since we've 
gone to the team," and the district now has no administrators 
union. 

One of the management team's most important func- 
. tions, write Floratos and his colleagues, "is that of establishing 
the district's poshire as it relates to collective bargaining." The 
district's negotiating group includes a psychologist, two prin- 
cipals, the director of personnel, and the assistant supervisor 
of maintenance and operations. 

Proposals from the teachers association are first re- 
viewed by the board and the dishict's legal counsel and are 
then sent to the area councils for review. The management 
team then discusses concerns brought up by the area councils. 
Finally, the negotiations group formulates counter proposals 
that are reviewed by the board and then presented to the 
teachers. Following each negotiation session, eadi manage- 
ment team member receives a publication that "ab'sh-acts all 
proposals and counter proposals and summarizes negotiation 
progress." 

Once the conh-act is .ratified, the negoH.'Hons group 
provides each member of the staff with a written interpreta- 
Hon of each arficle to help further clarify the meaning of the 
terms of the conh-act." The negoHatidns group also provides 
inseryice training on contract management and grievance 
processing.. "The end result of this process," state Floratos 
and his colleagues, "is a contract which has been developed 
and reviewed by all the management team." 

This kind of inhicate comhiunicaHon may seem time 
and energy consuming, and it is. But "frequent, complete and 
meaningful" communicaHon of this sort is "a key element in 
the central administration of a school district." It provides 
both statf unity and clarity of purpose, not only when dealing 
with teacher negoHaHons,.but in all other areas as Well. 

Another key to the success of team "management at Rio 
Lmda is support from the school board. "The importance of a 
supportive board cannot be over-estimated as ah imperative 
in the building of a management team," sh-ess the authors. 
The board must be actively interested in the district's staff and 
consistentiy support the decisions made by the team. ^ 

The team management system at Rio Linda demands 
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extra time and effort from each team member, said Baumgart- 
ner. Pnncipals who are comfortable just following orders will 
bedissaHsfied in such a system. But, Baumgartner concluded, 
1 could not name one principal in this district who is truly 
dissatisfied with the system." 



ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

The teem management system in the Attleboro Public 
School District (1980-81 enrollment, about 6,600 with thirteen 
schools) has been functioning smoothly for over ten years and 
recently withstood a severe test of its strength. In November 
1980, a property tax limitaHon measure was passed in Massa- 
chusetts that reduced the district's operating budget for 1981-82 
from a projected fifteen million to less than thirteen million 
doUars.tThe management team carried the district through the 
difficult period of staff and program cutbacks, which included 
reducHons in the adminisfra.Hve ranks and the closing of two 
elementary schools. 

V Starting in October 1980, the team began to plan for the 
unpendmg budget cut. Within two weeks after "ProposiHon 
2/2 passed m November, the team had formulated three 
possible budgets for the 1981-82 school year— one for "drasHc" 
budget cuts, one for "moderate" cuts, and one for a "status 
quo budget. 

The effects of the different cuts were projected, includ- 
ing the likelihood of school closings and the loss of admini- 
strative personnel. "Some administrators knew they were 
bound ttf go," Superintendent Robert Coelho told the writer, 
but the group's cohesiveness remained strong. And difficult 
as it is now, they're still with-it." 

Coelho has been.building the management team in Attle- 
boro since 1969, when he became superintendent there. He 
had previously worked in the district for fourteen years as a 
teacher, principal; and assistant superintendent, which gave 
him "the oppoitunity to observe the system's growth mecha- 
nisms" and formulate some plans for changing the district's 
organization, according to a publication he wrote in 1975. 

With two other members of the central administraHon, 
Coelho analyzed the organizaHon^s planning, organizing. 
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Staffing, directing, controlling and evaluating processes 
against the system's human abilities to communicate, make 
decisions and solve problems/' Coelho and other members of 
the "central office team" read widely about organizational 
development, "organic models of organization," and related 
topics, and they enrolled in courses in human relations and 
organizational analysis and decision-making. 

Then the team sought "the expertise and use of outside 
consultants," which Coelho believes was "probably the most, 
strategically advantageous decision by thecentral team during 
its early stage of development." A series of training seminars 
on group dynamics, team development, and related topics 
were held for building administrators and the central office 
team. 

Cofelho emphasizes the importance of this kind of "team 
training" for the successful implementation of a management 
team. Training strategies employed "must aim at changing 
the entire system, not merely one part of it," he writes. Unless 
"the culture of the system" is changed "to allow for new ideas 
and technologies to be introduced and examined, the people 
and their problems will still exist: the same communication 
blockages will persist and the same clinging to staid, security- 
bound values will tend to keep the System" from becoming 
the adaptive organization it needs to be. 

Presently, the Attleboro district has six basic subgroups 
within its total team. The central office team consists of the 
superintendent and other central office personnel.' The k-5 
team, the middle school team, the high school team, the '6-12 
team, and the K-12 team consist of the principals, assistant 
principals, and other building administrators from each group 
of schools. Every week the central office team meets with one 
of the other groups, while the other four groups meet by/ 
themselves or with each other, as needed. The "total" team — 
consisting of the K-12 and central office team combined — has 
about twenty-two members. 

Each team conducts its meetings in the same manner: A 
"convener" or chairman leads the meeting, a "process observer" 
attends to the way members are interacting, and a "recorder" 
writes out the meeting's minutes on an easel visible to all 
members. These positions including the convener of the 
central office team — are rotated to encourage member partidpa- 
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Hon and to emphasize the democratic nature of the meetings. 

Decisions are inade by consensus, though the/superin- 
tendent retains the final ' authority for decisions/ because, 
Coelho told the writer, "lie has to answer to the board as the 
chief executive." Coelho also reserves the right tO/inake deci- 
sions in the special subject areas, such as guidance, physical 
education, art, music, and athletics.'"! chose/ to take the 
system-wide supervisor's view of these special subjects," 
Coelho explained, "and I told the principals that would be the 
ground rule." 

The Attleboro district has no formal board-administrator 
agreement regarding the management team. "We never got 
into the policy'statement as a method of/ operation," said 
Coelho. "It's been based on the good-faith effort of all of us 
working together to develop the system. Slow that we've got 
to dismantle part of the system because of the budget cuts, the 
same kind of ground rules prevail. There's a professional 
awareness or agjreement that we've got to work these problems 
out together." 

The management team in Attleboro coexists peacefully 
with a principals bargaining unit, which has existed since the 
1960s. The threat of a powerful principals union was not a 
factor in the implementation of a management team system, 
Coelho reports. 

The relationship between the building administrators 
and the central ofice is still very positive; Coelho told the 
writer, primarily because of the nature and attitudes of the 
principals group: "They're quite professional people and they 
deal separately with working; condition issues and district 
decision-making issues." Coelho never bargains directly with 
the principals group. This is left to other central office admini- 
.strators. No salary or working condition issues have come up 
in regular team meetings, even though agenda items can he 
contributed by any team member."^ 

Coelho attributed the strength of the management team 
in the face of this year's budget cuts to the extensive training in 
communications skills the administrators received in the 197Psx 
"The general structure of the system — -the skills we taught 
each other and that we'femed from our trainers in the mid-' 
seventies — have paid off in this budget crisis," Coelho 
concluded. 
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CONCLUSION, 

For decades, reform-minded educators have promoted 
shared school district management as an alternative to the 
traditional hierarchical arrangement of district governance. In 
a few scattered districts, shared management has been a reaiity 
for many years, usually due to the leadership of a superinten- 
dent who is convinced of the merits of shared dedsioh-making. 

Since the advent of collective bargairung with teachers, 
however, shared or "team" management Has received much 
greater emphasis. Many districts have rushed to implement 
team management to "unify/' management against the tea- 
chers associations, to co-opt or prevent principal unionization, 
or to provide a greater role in district mtanagement for dissatis- 
fied principals. In the many districts where team management 
has been implemented for mainly political reasons— arid not 
out of a real desire for shared dedsion-making — team man- 
agement has not often been successful. 

As illustrated in tlie preceding section, however, team 
management has been, successful in some districts. Whether 
more districts are successfully utilizing shared district decision- 
making now than before^the advent of collective bargaining 
remains open to question. The recent deluge of rhetoric pro- 
moting shared .decision-making and team management, 
though, has undoubtedly pushed more districts toward the 
real implementation of management teams. 

In team management systems, the superintendent con- 
tinues to be the one person responsible to the board for the 
'tieam's decisions and also' retains final authority in dedsion- 
making. Thus, successful team management is highly depen- 
dent on a superintendent who is honestly interested in sharing 
decision-maidng power with middle-echelon administrators. 

Of course, it is not jiist the superintendent who must 
desire shared district governance. The success of the team 
depends on "the extent to which all parties involved really 
"want a working relationship based on a philosophy of involve- 
ment in policy formulation of all individual? affected by- the 
policy," ^s Lester W. Anderson notes. 

The design of the team management system is another 
important factor in its success. As Anderson states, the extent 
to which the concept is implemented is dependent on "the 
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skill with which the superintendent and his staff design a 
structure which assures a process of open conununications 
among all administrators in the decision-making process." 
Successful implementation may thus require substantial train- 
ing of team members in the communication skills required for 
shared decision-making, a topic addressed more fully in 
chapters. 

The niost important factor in the success of team man- 
agement, however, is the existence of an atmosphere of trust 
among team members, especially between the superintendent 
and building administrators. When this trust is present and 
when all parties truly desire a management system based on 
shared decision-making, team management has a good chance 
of success. 
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CHAPTER 6 

PARTICIPATIVE 



fxi DEaSION-MAKING 

O John Lindelow 
LlJ David Coursen 

Jo Ann Mazzarella 



The present structure of educational governance is 
modeled after the industrial bureaucracy that emerged in the 
economy at the turn of the century. The educational reformers 
of this period believed that centralization of power and depen- 
dence on professional expertise wer« the solutions to the 
problems facing the schools. As a result of the reformers' 
efforts, a centralized and authoritative power structure — 
which Harold McNally has likened to a "royal hierarchy" — 
became firmly established in the public schools. 

In hierarchical organizations, decisions are characteris- 
tically made near the top of a pyramidal power structure and 
are passed down a chain of command to lower levels. Infor- 
mation flows primarily from the "top" to the "bottom" of the 
stiijcture. Subordinates are assumed to be incapable, unquali- 
fied, or uninterested in contributing to the organization's 
decision-making process. 

Although such a structure may b» valuable for some 
purposes — ^ such as a military command — it is inappropri- 
ate, say criiics, for the governance of schools. An authoritative 
structure is "undemocratic" and ignores tho worth of indi- 
viduals. Furthermore, hierarchical sfiuctures do not have 
well-defined chaiunels for the flow oi* information from the 
bottom to fhe top of the pyramid. Thvs, an inevitable gap 
exists between problems and decisions made to resolve them. 

In recent decades, a new reform ^ movement has been 
^ building momentum both in public education and in other 
sectors of society, notably business. This reform movement 
^ can be seen as a broad attenrcpt to make organizations more 

^ "democratic" and less authoritarian in theiroperation. A cor- 
nerstone of this reform movement is participative decision- 
making (PDM). . 
^ PDM is an ambiguous term at best and can refer to a 

' Ijj^ variety of decision-making arrangements. In chapter 3, the 
notion of a continuum of leadership styles was introduced, 
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with the authoritative and ''boss-centered'' model on one end 
of the continuum and the democratic and "subordinate- 
centered" model on the other. In this chapter, PDM will refer, 
in general, to those leadership behaviors toward the democratic 
end of the spectrum . 

The school leader can exercise PDM in a number of 
ways. He or she can consult with subordinates before making 
a decision or can allow the group to make' the decisions via 
consensus or majority vote. If the group makes the decision, 
the leader can act as an "equal" with no special authority, or 
the leader can retain the final "veto" power for decisions. As 
will be discussed later, however, the effe dve leader will use a 
variety of|decision-making styles, including, at times, an auto- 
cratic style. 

PDM is an essential feature of both team management 
and school-based managenie'nt, as discussed in the two previ- 
ous chapters. PDM is the central element of the management 
team — its raisou d'etre. In school-based management, decen- 
tralization of decision-makinf authority to the school site is 
the central theme, but PDM . che school site is^Iso essential 
to the system's properTunction. / 

Inlboth team management and PDM a/the school site, 
the formal and legal power structure :of schobl governance is 
not significantly altered. The person in the tradiHonal arid 
legal peti tion of power — whether itbe the^superinterident or 
the principal — retains both-the authoritj5:and the responsi- 
bility foj decisions made through the participative process. \ 

T^us, the power opposition in PDM systems is voluntarih/ 
S"ared|With those in traditionally subordinate positions. Essen- 
tially, authority to make decisions is shared, but there is usually 
no concomitant dispersal of responsibility for the decisions 
made, phus, PDM is often referred to as a "high-risk" under- 
takingffor the administrator involved. 

there are three good reasons, though, for believing that 
this risk is worth taking. First, PDM has been shown to have 
numerous advantages over traditional, authority-based sys- 
tems Of command, including better decisions, higher employee 
satisfaction, and better relationships between management 
and s[aff. These advantages and some of the research confirm^ 
ing them will be discussed in the next section. 



Second, the "democratic" reform movement referred to 
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earlier has not subsided and is not likely to in the near future. 
TeacherS; parents, and other community members are clamor- 
ing for a piece of the decision-making pie. The rights of dtizens 
and teachers to participate in school governance are being 
written into state laivs and collective bargaining agreements. 

The writing is on the wall: 4f school administrators do 
not voluntarily share their power, they risk forced rearrange- 
ment of the power structure of education through political 
means. If, however, educational administrators do voluntarily 
share their power with subordinates and the clients of the 
school system, they can have the best oi both worlds: profes- 
sional control of the schools and access to flie huge potential for 
improved education that partidpafive management provides. , 

The third reason the "iisk"\>f PDM is worth taking is 
that it can prevent the development of adversarial relation- 
sliips between administrators and teachers. A recent study of 
Montana educators, reported by James Keef, found that much 
of the discontent and "restlessness" of teachers stems not 
from low pay but from "a jack of teacher involvement in ^he 
dedsion-making process atthe building-site level." 

The major goals of teachers, Keef states, are to "have 
some control over ibeir jobs and profession, and to be profes- 
sionally consulted on matters thataffect children in their class- 
rooms." When teachers are denied input at the building-site 
level, they try to obtain a voice in dedsion-making through 
collective bargaining. And if this fails — which it often does 
because administrators are afraicJ they will lose control of the 
schools — teachers focus on money and fringe benefits, be- 
cause, states Keef, money can act as a temporary substitute for 
the fulfillment of higher needs. 

Administrators should not fear sharing power, however. 
According to recent research reviewed by James Lipham, 
"teachers do not wish to usurp the role of administrators to 
make Qnal dedsions. In fact, partidpative dedsion making in 
schools still is seen [by>-teachers] as rightfully occurring within 
an authoritative organizational context. ' 

, Of course, just "sharing power" sounds easy enough, 
yeLthere are many pitfalls to ayoid when implementing PDM. 
Some pf these pitfalls and guidelines for avoiding them will be 
discussed later in this chapter. Then^several schools' experi- 
ences with PDM will be described. 
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' -Dedsion-making at the school site can, of :course> be 
shared with parents, othek community members, and stu- 
dents, as well as with teachers. This chapter, however, will 
focus on deasion-making that is, shared between a school's 
prmopal and its faculty. .Most of the principles of PDM dis- 
cussed below, however, are equally applicable to PDM with 
other groups. ^ ' ' ' 

ADVANTAGES OF PARTICIPATION 

One of the fundamental arguments for PDM is that it is 
the method of school governance most consistent with demo- 
cratic principles. The belief that those affected by public insti- 
tutions should have some voice in how they are run is deeply 
rooted in Arnerica's laws and traditions. Making the govern- 
ance of schools^more participative is an expression of-belief in-^ 
the democratic system and is a useftil means of teaching BotH 
students and educators the principles of the democratic process. 

Participative decision-making can also improve schdbls 
in more specific ways, say proponents, by promoting both 
better deasions and their more efifective implementation. 
Broader partidpation increases the number of different view- 
points and^interests that are expressed and considered while a 
deasion is being made, and this, in turn, may encourage 
better deasions. PDM also helps improve communication 
withm a school by^providing formal channels for the exchange 
of infontiation and^ideas, particularly for the "upward" move- 
ment of.informatiori;frdm the bottom to the top of the adminis- 
trative hierarciiy. FinaUy, PDM can lead to better deasions 
because it aUows- a school to. make fuller use of its human 
resources, particularly the expertise and problem-solving skills 
of Its teachers. ^ o 

PDM reads to better implementation of decisions, in 
part because the distance between where a dedsion is made 
and where it is put^into practice is reduced. If persons imple- 
menting policy have -partidpated in the development of that 
policy, they are more Ukely to understand it better. In addition 
they are likely to have a greater.sense of "ownership" in the 
deasion and. thus will feel rnore committed to its successful 
implementation. 
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Many wnters also suggest that PDM can improve both 
employee saHsfacHon and school climate. For examDle-the^ 
fact that teachers are consulted about decisions show's them 
that the school values their opinions; they, in turn, develop 
greater feelmgs of professional pride and job saHsfacHon. An 
adversanal relaHonship between administrators and teachers 
IS less likely. With better communicaHons and more saHsfied 
personnel, the school's overall "climate" (discussed' in the 
next chapter) can be significantly improved. 



QUALITY OF DECISIONS - 

Many of the above advantages of PDM have been con- 
firmed either directly or indirectly by research. Donald Piper 
for example, compared the quality of decisions made by indi- 
viduals acHng alone with those they made in groups. He first 
gave each individual subject a test that required making a 
senes of deasions. WhUe members of a control group simply 
retook the test individually, the remaining subjects were di- 
vided into three types of groups for retesting. One type (con- 
sensus) had no leaders; group members discussed the problems 
until they reached soluHons that were accepted — though not 
neces^nly agfeed upon — by everyone inJhe group.' In the 
second type of group (parHcipaHve-best), the individual who 
had scored highest on the test was chosen group leader and 
given the responsibility for making decisions after eliciting 
advice from the rest of the group. The third type (participaHve- 
worst) worked the same way, except that individuals with the 
lowest scores were designated as leaders. 

The results of the testing strongly favored group deci- 
sions. While the individuals who retook the test actually scored 
slightly worse on. a second try, each type of group did much 
better than the average of its members' initial scores. The 
consensus group decisions were better than the individual 
averages, and.several groups actually outperfomied even their 
best individuals. In each participative-best group, the leaders 
made better decisions with help than they had made acHng 
alone. The decisions of the participaHve-worst leaders improved 
dramatically, though only one such group was able to surpass 
its best individual. 
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Although the exercise used for this test was not related 
to education, its results are significant because they form such 
a consistent pattern. All the^^ders — good test-takers and 
bad ~ gained from the participation of others,.andin no case 
did listening to the advice of others cause a leader to make 
decisions that were Ijess correct. Thus, as Piper suggests, the 
'results indicate that "if arriving at the most correct dedsion 
IS the primary goal, the involvementof several people . . . will 
provide better results than the 'one-mari-decidine alone' 
model." ^ 



/ ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

/ In a recent article, Jane and RensisLikert review some of 
/ the research that shows schools run more smoothly with 
pai-ticipative leadership. These authors classify systems of 
management as follows: system 1 is an "exploitive, authori- 
tarian model"; system 2 is a "benevpIent,.autho^ritariah iiiodel"; - 
system 3 i^ a "cpnsulta tive moder'; and system^4 is a "partici- 
-pative/eoal directed model." 

The Likerts summarize several' studies illustrating the 
applicability of the system 4 model to educaHonal administra- 
tion. A 1972 study by Haynes of twenty Michigan school 
districts showed that districts that had never had a teachers' 
strike were significantly closer to system 4 management than 
were a matched set of school districts that had recently had a 
teachers' strike. "The teachers in the school system where 
work stoppages occurred were more frustrated than were 
teachers in the systems where work stoppages did not occur," ' 
say the.Likerts. 'This frustration was measured by the dif- 
ferences between the expectations of being involvedinsleci- 
sions affecting them and their actual experience." - 
Bemhardt's 1972 study of sixty-seven New York State 
schools also examined the relationship between management 
style arid teacher militancy. Results indicated that "the closer 
to System 4 the teachers perceived the school's administration 
to be, the less they displayed militant orientation." 

Gibson's 1974 study found that in schools perceived by 
teachers and principals as being close to the system 4 model, 
"boys attain higher achievement test scores in relation to their 
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intelligence test scores than do.boys in schools with adminis- 
trative systems more toward System 1." 

Miller's 1970 study of six California districts showed that 
in school systems or individual schools closer to system 4, the 
motivation of students and teachers was higher, their frustra- 
tion with the decision-making process was lower, the con- 
fidence^and trust among persons in the school were greater, 
and the school had better communications "in all directions." 
Other studies reported by the Likerts corroborate the findings 
discussed above. j . ' 

i 

TEACHER SATISFACTION / 

/ ^ I 

-y Several researchers }iave tried to determine how teachers 

feel about involvement in decision-malcing. Joseph Alutto and 
James Belasco, for example, did pioneering work on the rela- 
tionship between level of partidpation and teacher satisfaction. 
Comparing teachers' actual and desired levels of partidpation 
in dedsion-making, they identified t^lree different conditions: 
deprivation (too little involvement)^ saturation (too much 
involvement — recent research indicates this is a relatively 
rare phenomenon), and equilibrium^ (neither too much nor too 
little involvement). Test results ihilicated that teachers in a 
state of equilibrium were the most satisfied group. Teachers 
who experienced either deprivation or saturation were less 
satisfied. Thus it may be more important to offer a teacher the 
right aniount of partidpation than it is sirr^ply to increase 
participation. / 

Important as it is, Alutto and Belasco's work is limited 
by its.exdusive focus on the amount — rather than the 
type — of partidpation offered to 'teachers. Other research 
has considered whether teachers are more interested in parti- 
dpating in certain types of dedsions than in other types. Allan 
Mohrman, Jr., Robert Cooke, c,\d Susan Mohrman, for 
example, divided dedsions into tecimical (relating to teaching 
or the instructional process),and managerial (relating to sup- 
port functions) domains. The authors found that teachers 
desired and experienced higher levels of partidpation in the 
technical than the managerial domain. 

Noel Speed attempted to measure the effects on satis- 
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fachon of the amount (extent and frequency) as well as the 
domain of the decision-making power teachers were offered 
His study covered only schodsS^^th individual 
honal programs, which, he concedes, may not beiSiSl oflll 
"^r^^""' ^^^^'^I °f his f^dingfwe^e c^s sten 
with those of other researchers: either eqliirriLT fh 
depnvation m either domain or-amoSt^f-pS^^Hon was 
cg^lated withjigher levels of satisfaction WSv^re 
depnvation; and teachers' ideal and actual.Ievels of paSa 
hon were-high-er ihlecfi^ in manageriafdoSs'" 

S?nc c *^"-^^'ted participation in managerial decision- 
St^§- *at teachers' satisfacHon was 

affected more by how exteiisivelij they partidpated in dedsion 
making than by how frequently iey did so ^ 

Further evidence that teachers desire a greater dedsion 
malong role in certain areas than in otheft .s?Sd bv X' 
work of Robert Knoop and Robert O'ReUly. Tliey asked 192 
teachers how they felt dedsions should be mLe aSut textbik 
sel^hon, curriculum planning, and curriculum evaluaSi 

f^se'lXtxS''* ^^^^ responsibiS^ 

lor selecting textbooks, in the other areas teachers did nof 
warjt sole responsibility nor did they want to Sve n^^^^^^^ ■ 

?edi[on^"l'^'''^-!!;'*^^^^^ 

deasion-making, either through majority rule or a svstem of 
consultation'' in which the pri^TdpalLa^d^S^^ 
a lot of input from teachers. Another researcher's findines 
emphasize, how important it is that teachers b^ bfferedX 

So^DS mn^nc dedsion-making 
groups — consensus, majonty vote, and. centralist Hp^dpr 
dominated . He spedfically fcLsed on the eto L e dJ 
ferent deasion-making processes would have on the membeS 
athtudes toward the process itself, their wilH^gnLT'o d^^^ 

The consensus groups, with all the members sharing 
he powerequa%, showed the highestlevel of sa^sfacHonS 

members also had hiehly favorX 
a titudes toward the process the group followed in S^i" 
Its deasion and were quite willing to change their opinions in 
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the course of reaching consensus, The leaders of consensus 
groups tended Jo take ' the role of synthesizers by helping 
communication to flow openly and by working to involve all 
group members in the decision-making process. 

Members of centralist groups, in which decisions were 
made by a leader after consulting with the group, also tended 
to be satisfied with the groups' decisions, positive toward the 
decision-making and group interaction processes, and willing 
to change their opinions about the value of their initial solu- 
tions. Lowell had not expected these groups to work so well. 
Apparentlv, the primary reason for their success was that the 
group leaders, although they had final responsibility for deci- 
sions, chose to share their power with the group. They worked 
collaboratively by-collecting a variety of ideas and opinions 
and "synthesizing them into a solution that requires at the 
most an infonnal approval from the group." 

In practice, therefore, centralist groups worked very 
much like consensus groups. Their members felt free to parti- 
cipate, perceived that ^e group was moving toward a solution, 
and were pleased that the leader incorporated their ideas into 
the group decision. It appears, in fact, that the centralist gn)up 
leaders actually assumed a role similar to what teachers in 
Knoop and O'Reilly's study considered ideal and that, in 
practice, this ideal role proved to be highly functional. 

The majority-vote groups in Lowell's.study, however, 
were far less successful. Members were generally less satisfied 
with the solutions the group reached, less willing to change 
their initial opinions, and less favorable toward the decision- 
making process than members of other groups. Group leaders 
often acted as arbitrators between group members endorsing 
different solutions.- The atmosphere in these groups became 
competitive, with little of the give-and-take that characterized 
consensus groups. Lowell suggests that poor communication 
may have caused these groups to function ineffectively, since 
concentration"on the alternative solutions to the case hinders 
the development of a common understanding of the facts and 
clarification of the problem(s)." 

Taken together, the above studies constitute a remarkably 
strong endorsement for participative decision-making. They 
show that PDM.can enhance the quality of decisions, increase 
employees' job satisfaction, prevent adversarial relationships, 
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and, in general, improve the school's climate. 

The primary disadvantage of the participative approach 
IS that It requires more rime and effort on everyone's part to 
rnake it work. Although it often sIow.« down the efficiency of 
the deasion-making process, the advantages accrued through 
1 DM appear to easily outweigh the disadvantages. 

GUIDELINES FOR IMPtEMENTAlTON 

i- i '^^^jjy ^ding administrators are convinced of the desira- 
Jjility of PDM at the school site, yet they are not sure how to 
proceed. How should the organizarional struchires for involve- 
,ment be designed? Who should be included in the decision- 
making prcxress? What kinds of decisions should be shared 
with others? How should agreements be reached? 

Of course, there are no pat answers to these questions, 
fcach school IS unique and has different needs, resources, and 
restnctions that will influence the final form of its PDM system 
rhere are, however, several basic guidelines that should be 
considered before setting up any shared decision-making 
system. ° 

VARYING DECISION-MAKING STYLE 

Although PDM has many advantages over autocratic 
deasion-making, it dbfes not necessarily follow that all deci- 
sions should be made collectivefy. In some instances — such 
as when a crisis arises, when decisions are routine, or when 
special expertise is called for — an autocratic style might be 

Consider the task facing the school's leader: he or she 
must maximize several variables — the efficiency of decision- 
making the quality of decisions, the use of professional exper- 
hse and the satisfaction of those affected by the decisions 
made — each of which may be at odds with the others. Simply 
inCTeasingpartiapaHon in decision-making without consider- 
ing the other variables could ultimately be counterproductive 
As management consultant Maneck Wadia states 
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Participative management is but one tool in the man- 
agement bag. An executive proclaiming to be a "parti- 
cipative manager" is tantamount to a carpenter pro- 
claiming to be a "hammerer." Obvioiislv, a carpenter 
has and heeds a variety of tools in achiev. ' objectives. 
Similarly, a manager needs a variety of v.^nniques to 
achieve goals. 

Instead of sharing all decisions, the astute school leader 
" -will make some dedsions-autocraticaUy,-wiU-make-rd!^^ 
input from the staff, and will allow the staff to make some 
, decisions themselves. In short, the effective buUding adminis- 
trator will uHlize a ".situationar' style of leadership and will 
vary his or her decision-making style with the needs of the 
situation. • 

One useful exercise for making administrators more 
aware of their decision-making styles was explained by Robert 
UeVnes m a telephone interview. The exercise is used by 
DeVnes and colleague Mark Robert to train administrators in 
Los Angeles's staff development program for administrators 
Decisions that administrators are faced with are classified as 
follows: 

• consensus (when acceptance and trust of staff are 
needed) 

• command (when constrained by time and need for 
special expertise) 

• consultation (when more input is needed) 

• • convenience (when no one cares about the decision) 
The goal of the acHvity is to show administrators that bUndly 
insisting on only one kind of decision-making for every deci- 
sion can be inefficient or destructive of trust. 

Just as important as varying one's decision-making style 
IS making it clear to staff members what their part' Si the 
decision-making process will be. "Ther^ is considerable evi- 
dence," states James Lipham in a recent research review "that 
m effective schools, the principal defines clearly the boundaries 
of others' involvement, avoiding giving the impression that 
they have the power to make decisions when, in fact, they do 
not. When staff members understand the structure of the 
decision-making process and the bounds of their power ihev 
can begin to work within that structure toward group goals, 
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without continual doubt or haggling over power. 



WHO SHOULD BE INVOLVED 

The "classic rule of thumb" in this matter, as Robert 
Muccigrosso states, is "to involve all those "in the decision- 
making who will be directly and significantly affected by the 
outcome ofjhe decision." Although this general rule seema 
sensible enough>4tis complicated by several considerations. 

First, different individuals desire different levels of in- 
volvement. Some faculty memberemi^t desire a great deal of 
participation, while others might prefer to belold what.tq do. 
Thus, the first step in implementing a PDM program wouldBe 
to determine just who does have the desire to be xt\pre involved 
in decision-making. An ideal program would be selective and 
voluntary, offering participation to those who want it, without 
forcing it on those^whb do not. 

Involvement in the decision-making process should also 
be dictated by the situation, I?eseanch indicates that "total 
group decision making continues to be overutilized in schools," 
savs James Lipham. "In the earljrstages of any change process, 
when awareness and support are critical, wide participation 
should be the rule. In later stages (i.e. implementation), parti- 
cipation should be limited because people weary of group 
meetings devoted to redeciding issues." 

Another complica tion of involving all those affected by a 
decision in its making is that some individuals in the school 
may have special expertise in certain areas that gives them a 
special status in the dedsipn-making process. This is the classic 
cfilemma between "professionalism" and "populism" in a 
democratic system, a dilemma that never has reached — and 
probably never will reach — final resolution. 

Of course, the input of others should always be sought 
and heard. The principal, however, will have to decide in each 
case whether following the advice of the "expert" (who may 
be the principal himself) or consenting to the desires of the 
larger group will do most to advance the school toward its 
goals. In any case, the principal should make clear to staff 
members what their role in the decision-making process will 
be before the process begins. 
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Another problem with the "classic rule of thumb" for 
involvement is that the decision-making group can quite 
quickly become too large and cumbersome for effident opera- 
tion. I hus, some form of representaHoh may be called for 

So how should staff members be chosen for partidpaHon 
on a deasion-making or advisory committee? James Lonffitreth 
has addressed this issue in a monograph on school^ased 
management. If the faculty elects members to the committee. 
It will likely be more representaHve but "it can also result in the 
selecnon of the more popular faculty members ignorine those 
with the necessary expertise." If the prindpal appbints mem- 
bers, the necessary expertise will be available, yet the com - 
mittee may not be representaHve. Despite the weaknesses of 
each method, Longstreth condudes, one or the other should 
be used, or.perhaps a combination of the two 



EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT 



r Tr-^^ discussed in the last secHon, research has shown that 
teachers-whoi^they have too Uttle involvement and teadiers 
who feel they hav^ too-much involvement are less saHsfied 
than teachers who perceive theix partidpaHon as appropriate 
According to Lipham, "excessive involvement causes 




( vvny wasn 1 1 consulted?')." The sensiHve prii^dpal, Lipham 
concludes, must give attenHon to both the frequency and the 
leve of involvement and should strive for "a condiHon of 
equilibrium" between too little and too much involvement 



AREAS OF INVOLVEMENT 

In general, parHdpaHon should be offered in those areas 
of decicion-making that are of rnost concern to teachers As 
noted earlier, research has shown that teachers are more inter- 
ested in those areas that are more immediate to their work — 
such as textbook selection, curriculum planning and evalua- 
tion, and classroom management — than they are in more 
genera! management areas. As Knoop and O'Reilly's work 
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indicates, most teachers desire sole responsibility for selecting 
textbooks, but in other areas they desire only a strong consul- 
tative role, vyrith the principal malcing the -final decision. 

Of course, different teachers have different areas of 
primary interest. PDM systems could be designed, .however, 
so teachers could influence the policies that affect them most, 
without gettingjnvolved in other areas. In such systems, 
teachers who did wish to participate in a certain area would 
also be likely to be those with the greatest interest and expertise 
_ ijVthat c eg, and JttTerefore,, presumably, jlLey: would have th_e 
greatest potential for contributing to better decfsion-making. 

FORMS OF INVOLVEMENT 

Since teachers seem to respond to participation when it 
takes forms they consider desirable,-itjs jjarticularly impor- 
tant to identify the most effective forms ofTDM; Unfortu- 
nately, the forni of participation that teachers desire most — 
consensus — is not always practicable, primarily because it 
can take a great deal of time and may not work at all in large 
groups. This may indicate that what Lowell calls a centralist 
approach, with a single decision-maker extensively using the 
. advice of others, could often be the most desirable form of 
PDM. The principal, however, should vary the forms of 
involvement according to his or her judgment of what will be 
best for the total operation of the school. 



MOVING TO PDM 

Several writers stress-the importance of implementing a 
PDM system gradually. Jane and Rensis Likert, for example, 
advise organizaHons not to "attempt one big jump'' from an 
authontative to a parHcipaHve system. In moving toward 
PDM, they state, ^ 

a leader should make no greater shift at any one time 
than subordinates or members can adjust to comfor- 
tably and respond to positively. If a leader makes a 
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Sizable shift, the members do not have the interaction 
skills to respond appropriately and usually are made 
insecure or frightened by the shifl, responding to it 
negatively. 



To develop a program that truly fits the needs of a 
specific school community, PDM should be introduced gradu- 
ally, allowed to evolve, and evaluated regularly, with feedback 
from participants. As one result of such an evaluation, the 
partidpants'maysterthat'thel3Tbg^a-i^ 
if their own skills and expertise were improved. A natural next 
step might be the design of training sessions providing what- 
ever content is needed. 

Exercises to help schools and school groups assess their 
decision-making structures and learn more about how parti- 
cipative decision-making works have been collected by Richard 
Schmuck arid his colleagues. For example, the "Card Discovery 
Problem" requires participants to find a unfque card — some- 
thing impossible without information-sharing by all members. 
The "Lost on the Moon" exercise (the same exercise used by 
Donald Pioer in the decision-making experiment described 
previously) teaches participants to reach decisions by con- 
sensus by rank ordering equipment most useful for a two- 
hundred-mile trip across the moon. These exercises are helpful 
because they allow groups to learn participative decision- 
making by using it to solve hypothetical problems unlikely to 
arouse anxiety or strong feeling. 

Some of the skills necessary to make PDM work are 
discussed in detail in the chapters on communicating and 
leading meetings. 

Ultimately, the key to a successful PDM program is the 
development of trust and mutual respect among the partici- 
pants. If these exist, they will foster the open exchange of 
ideas and feelings that is essential to effective policy-making. 
After all, no rules or theories can really identify what the most 
appropriate forms of PDM will be in a given situation. But 
when the formidable human resources of a school community 
are employed, a school will have little trouble developing a 
specific approach tailored to the needs, skills, and aspiraHons 
of those who are to participate in the decision-making process. 

i 
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There are no "magic formulas" for implementing PDM at 
the school site. Each school is unique and must design a 
decision-making structure that will-fit its own characteristics 
and needs. 

The guidelines presented in the previous section can 
help administrators conceptualize the general outlines of their 
school's PDM system. Another valuable resource in the design 
process, presented here, is a description of the experiences of 
other schools with PDM systems. 

-~Vincent-erockenberg-and-Woodroweiark7-Jr.7ina-1979- 
article, describe what they believe to be the most important of 
the recent teacher participatipn experiments, namely the San 
Jose (California) Teacher Involvement Project (TIP). TIP — 
which was "modestly financed" by the National Institute of 
Education fi-om 1974 to 1977 — sought "to train classroom 
teachers to participate with their building principals in identi- 
fying and resolving local school problems and to sustain that 
involvement by implementing formal decision-making pro- 
cedures at each schoolsite." 

With the help of the -TIP staff, teachers at each of the 
hvelve participating San Jose schools identified both the 
decision-making areas they wished to be involved in and the 
levels at which they wanted to be invqlved. These preferences 
were then incorporated into a "constitution" that each school's 
faculty drew up, often in collaboration with the principal. 

The constitutions described in detail "the basic structure 
of government" at the school, including "the composition and 
operation of the fapulty council, the faculty's decision-making 
prerogatives, and the procedures for recourse in the event of 
differences between the* councils and the school administra- 
tion." 

"As it turned out, the decision-making areas of particular- 
concern to teachers were distinctly instructional rather than 
adminish-ative," state Crockenberg and Qark. Most faculties 
mdicated that they preferred to operate in an advisory or 
consultative capacity, though some faculties desired to have 
the power to reject and authorize decisions. 

TIP had sh-ong support from San Jose's superintendent, 
as well as support from the state and local teachers associa- 
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hons. In some schools, principals objected because they felt 
TlP undermmed their authority as business managers. Some 
ot these prmapals finally came out in favor of TIP, whUe those 
who remained opposed "were effe-fively neutralized by the 
superintendent's clea r support of the project." 

After three years, twelve of the district's schools had 
developed councils and constitutions that provided "legitimate 
and effective faculty participation in a wide variety of decision- 
making areas." Not surprisingly, however, TIP was most suc- 
cessful in those schools where the principal voluntarily shared 
power with the teachers. 

TTTD/ ^''■°*^'^e"berg and Qark identify five factors that led to 
111 s success: strong support from both the superintendent 
and teachers; the involvement of teachers in the planning of 
HI ,• appropriate training for school personnel; the establSh- 
ment of formal rnechaiiisms thaf'clearly specified who had 
legitimate authority to make whatdedsions in.the nL»w eov- 
emance structure"; and the gradual implementatidn of the 
project, which proceeded "with due regard to the difficulties 
teachers and building principals would confi-ont in recon- 
structing the long-established and well-entrenched govern- 
ance structui;e of thie public schools."* ■ 

Although each sch(X)i had achieved a significant deeree 
of teacher participation- at the end of the three-year ^nt 
penod, two years later ^TIP was thriving in only sii of the 
twelve ongmal schools. Crockehberg and Qark blame TIFs 
languishing on adversarial reldfionships brought about by 
collective bargaining and budget cuts .caused by Proposition 

Another approach to PDM is found in the Mansfield, 
eonhecticut,, public schools (enrollment: 1,200 students in 
three elementary schools and one middle school). In Mansfield 
teachers conceive and write curricula, help to screen and 
nornmate professional staff,, help prepare the budget, schedule 
their schools and bring recommendations to the Board of 
tducation, according to David Weingast. 

Teachers participate directly in the process of district- 
yvide curnculum development by serving on curriculum coun- 
als, which are organized by subject. The councils identify 
cumculum work that needs to be done, develop the curriculum 
themselves or with the help of outside consultants, and then 
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present their proposal to the board of education. Prior to their 
^ public session. Superintendent Bruce Caldwell meets with the 
council to help shap^ thejr proposal. Caldwell does not, how- 
ever, force his thinking on the group, says Weingast. 

Teachers also participate at the building level. When a 
nevy teacher is needed, for example, "the principal constitutes 
an in-house committee of teachers who, with him, develop 
specific job criteria,. screen applications, interview candidates, 
Qbserye them on the job, and make recommendations to the 
sui>erintendent. Virtually without exception their proposals 

Principals retain.a leadership role in the-Mansfield sys- 
tem, though many teachers speak of the principals as "facili- 
'tators/' The principals are happy with the district's new spirit, 
says Weingast, and they speak highly of'the teachers' profes- 
sional health in*the PDM system. However, "ar\ old fashioned 
principal; used to running everything, would be out of place 
here." ' . ' 

One of the district's principals, Margaret Anthony, had 
this to say about the Mansfield system in a recent article: 
Leadership in Mansfield may come from students, 
parents, teachers, administrators, school board mem- 
bers, and even the superintendent. Leadership is not 
stntctured in the traditional hierarchy of command,^ 
the pyramid of power with its pinnacle in the main 
office and^Jts broad base resting in the powerless, 
voiceless teaching staff. Leadership is not permanently 
fixed, rigidly controlled, or jealously guarded. The 
entire staff is encouraged to contribute their best and 
indeed they do. , 

Mansfield's teachers work hard at making the PDM 
svstem work, concludes Weingast, "but there is no sign that 
they would trade their present responsibilities and gratifica- 
tions for an easier life under a more traditional.arrangement." 



CONCLUSION 

Recent research has confirmed what proponents of par- 
ticipative approaches have long claimed — - that PDM can lead 
to better decisions, better implementation, greater job satis- 
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faction, and improved school communications. 

But simply increasing participation in decision-making 
is not enough to ensure a smoothly functioning school. As 
James Lipham stresses, "effective principals^recognize the 
need for situational leadership" and will utilize a variety of 
decision-making styles according to the dictates of the situation. 

^ When a participative approach is called for, the effective 
school leader will consider all the variables involved — who 
should be involved, their optimum level of involvement, what 
will be decided, and how it will be decided — and then will 
clearly communicate to the group the design of the decision- * 
making process. When used in this way, PDM can be one^of 
the most effective techniques a leader can use to motivate 
others to "strive willingly for group goals." 
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SCHOOL CLIMAiT 

John.Lmdelow and Jo Ann Mazzarella 



There ,s a subtle spirit that exists in a school, both in 

■ ' a^ t wh Vh °^ ^"'^ and in eve^ 

. hul u "t"^' ^ ^''^"^"y described oranalysed, 
but which even the most inexperienced observefrS 
ognizes when he enters a school or a cIassr(S^Jr^ " 

L. J. Chamberlin 
Ask any, student, teacher, or administrator- indepd 
anyone who has spent even a short amomuSeSferem 
schools: each has its own disHnct "feel" or "personality" [ha 
can be recognized soon after entering its dooS ^ ^ 

■ sirable iT''' ""^ perceived as '-'good" schools - de- 

sirable and perhaps even exciHng places to work and learn 
Others are perceived as just the op^site - places where one 
would probably not spend much ttoe were it not for le^al or 

sire'd i'Sat'T '° scJSl" 
s aered ordmary by most observers — not particularlv ex- 
citing, but not particularly threatening, either P^'^'^'^''^ ^'^ 

referre^to a^"t'h;Jl;'' "^"f'?,l^P'ri^' °f ^ school was generally 
In fhT by researchers arrdprarttioner/ 

In the past twenty years or so, however, the concept has mo?e 
of.en been called school or organizaHonal "climate " 

every asoect^of .n o'f ' °r8^"^«onal climate is the product of 
every aspect of an organization — the nature of the work that 
fhe '^^"-^/ihe people, the architecture and sur^rd'ngf 
the history of the organizaHon, the administraHve p^Sn 
effect, and, especially, the patterns of interacHon S a m 
^ munication among the members of the oSSon TT^^us" 

^ Eugene Howard defines climate as "the afg^e^^e of s^al 

^ t&e^^^^^^^^^^^ -P<'"^^' 

I Howevt^PeVrt^^^s^ci^^^^^^^^^ 

cEJr It ' "'^'^-^ ^^"^J'"'^^ e. In this 

ri;Zf ' u u' '^'^^"ssion will center on that part of schoil 
^ climate which results from the ways organizational mer^b^rs 
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behave and interact with each other. 

DefiniHons of the sodal aspect of school climate abound. 
Fntz Steele and Stephen Jenks, for example, define organiza- 
honal climate as "what it feels like to spend Hme in a social 
system — the weather in that region of social space." Wilbur 
Brooko.ver, Charles Beady, Patricia Flood, Joh^ Schweitzer, 
and Joe.Wisenbaker conceive of climate as "the composite of 
norms, expectations, and beliefs which characterize the school 
social system as perceived by members of the sodal system." 
Andrew Halpin and Don Croft have another useful conceptu- 
ajjzahon of school climate; they call it the organizaHonal "per- 
school. " 'Climate' is to the o?ganizaHon," they 
state, what 'personality' is > j the individual." ^ 
For a given individual, climate is the "feel" he or she 
L • i^"^^ in an organizaHon-. This feeling is the product 
of the individual's "global" percepHon of the patterns of 
behavior and mterachon in the organizaHon. And these be- 

c^'?.°H''"'"f^'"' '^'S^'y determined by the underiying 
structure of norms, expectaHons, and beliefs in the organiza- 
cHmat?"^' determine behavior, which determines 

Because of the complexity of the underlying stratums of 
behaviors and nomis, portraits of climate created by researchers 
are necessarily multidimensional in nature; that is, they usually 
have numerous variables. Qimate is thus quite s^ilar to 
human personality, as Halpin and Croft note. Just a.s per- 
sonahty has many "facets" to it, so does the climate of a school 
have many components. 

And just as there are numerous ways" to characterize 
personality, there are numerous ways to characterize climate 
The saence of "organizaHonal climate," however, is in its 
infancy compared to the science of personality. Thus, the 
methods of characterizing climate - as will be seen below - 
are as yet rather undeveloped. Methods of climate "therapy" 
lag even further behind and are nearlv on a par with "folk" 
mediane Nevertheless, useful suggesHons for improving cli- 
mate exist and will be reviewed. ^ 

rUrr. ^"'^ ^^at has its characterisHc 

Climate. Both classrooms and school disWcts also have their 
personalities.'' The climates of the classrooms in a schoo 
contabute to that school's overall climate, just as the climates 
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of the various schools in a district contribute to the district's 
overall climate. 

In this chapter discussion will center on climate at the 
school building level, for two reasons. First, most research to 
date has focused on.this level. Second, the school has a more 
defined arid independent climate than the district or class- 
room. Individual schools are rather loosely tied into the larger 
district structure, so individual schools can vary widely in 
their climates. Thus district climate is a somewhat disparate 
entity. 

Classrooms within a scViocl, however, .are more closely 
associated and thus are more apt to share a common climate. 
"Although there is some variance in school climate between 
classrooms within the school," state Brookover and his col- 
leagues, ''the within school differences are not so great as to 
rule out the existence of a characteristic climate for the school." 

MEASURING SCHOOL CLIMATE 

Although there is vague agreement among researchers 
on what constitutes healthy school climate, there is little con- 
sensus on how climate should be measured. Several systems 
for characterizing organizational climate have been devised. 
Most of these systems focus on measuring patterns of inter- 
action and communication among the school's staff members, 
particularly between teachers and administrators. 

One of the earlier scljool climate assessment instruments 
v/as developed in 1962 by Andrew Halpin and Don Croft. 
Their "Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire" 
(OCDQ) focused on "the social interactions that occur between 
the teachers and the principal." Halpin and Croft recognized 
"the importance of other-components" of school climate, but 
chose to start with the social component with the hope of 
dealing "with the others at a future time." Their OCDQ, 
meanwhile, has become the most commonly used instrument 
for measuring school climate. 

Halpin and Croft examined elementary schools ir the 
development of their OCDQ. They collected data from 
seventy-one schools in six different regions of the country, 
^wjth climate descriptions from 1,151 respondents. 
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c .u uf.'"^ composing this quesHonnaire were selected 
tor their ability to indicate consistencies in faculty members' 
perceptions within their schools and to allow for comparisons 
amone different schools. From teachers' descripHons of their 
school expenences and from previous research, Halpin and 
Lrott constructed a set of simple statements, such as 'Teachers 
seek speaal favors from the prindpal" and 'The principal 
schedules the work for the teachers." Respondents indicated 
to what extent these statements applied to their schools. 

After certain refinements, the sixty-four-item OCDQ 
was divided into eight subtests; four of these tapped the 
charactensHcs of the faculty as a group, and the other four 
pertained to charactensHcs of the prindpal' as leader The 
group behavior subtests were intended to measure disenmc- 
metit (teachers' tendency toward anpmie), hindrance iho 
the teachers feel the prindpal fadlitates or hinders their 
work?), espnt (teachers' morale), and intimacy (sodal needs 
satisfaction). . ' „ ncc^o 

, The leader behavior subtests were intended to measure 
aloofness {Is the prindpal impersonal and formal, or emoHonallv 
mvo ved with his staff?), production eniphasis (Is the prindpal 
highly direchve and not sensiHve to staff feedback?) thrust 
(Does the prindpal moHvate teachers by setting a good- 
example and personally moving the organizaHcn?), and coh- 
sideration (Does the prindpal h^at teachers "humanly"') 

Of these eight characterisHcs, Halpin and Croft discov- 
ered that espnt and thrust possessed spedal significance The 
combmed OCDQ scores for these two characterisHcs is "the 
best smgle index of authenHdty," as Halpin states. Esprit 
indicates the authenHdty of group behavior, while thrust 
indicates the same for the prindpal's behavior. Halpin con- 
ceived of authenHc hehamor as reality-centered, open, and 
essenhally honest. And his data indicate that authenHdty is 
strorigly associated with those organizaHonal dimates he and 
Croft class as "open." 

Halpin and Croft discovered that the organizaHonal 
profiles of their seventy-one elementary schools could be ar- 
rayed along a conHnuum from "open dimate" at one e:id 
through "closed dimate" at the other. 

In the open dimate, members experience high esprit, 
but have no need for a high degree of inHmacy. The leader 
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scores high on thrust, but does not have to emphasize pro- 
duchon, since the teachers' producHvity is already high The 
behavior of both leader and group is "authenHc." At the other 

r u^'^.TS^T' '^^^^'^ climate is "the least genuine- 
one What the leader says and does are two separate thines 
JmWmaT^ '^'sengaged, esprit is low, and group achievement 

Halpin and Croft are careftil to point out that their 
continuum, while it is useftil for purposes of classification and 
convenience, has certain shortcomings. As Halpin notes "the 
ranking scheme is, at best, only an approximaHon, and the use 
of a continuum - which, perforce, assumes a linearity of 
relahonship - oversimplifies the facts." He acknowledges 
that, even though the six climate types were predicated on the 
research, in -a genuine sense we did not discover these 
Urganizahonal Climates; we invented them." 

Drea Zigarmi and Ron Sinclair have developed another 
instrument for characterizing school climate, which they call 

Snsrn T?^Sn2?^?f"i: ^'^°?' ^^^'^ QuesHonnaire 
(SDSCQ). The SDSCQ, they explain, measures five "dimen- 
sions of climate. Respondents are asked to indicate their level 
of agreement with fifty-eight statements on a six-point Likert- 
type scale. 

The five dimensions of climate measured by the SDSCQ 
are communication — the extent to. which "information is 
shared among groups such as the school board, the central 
ofhcs, the building principal," and the teachers; innavative- 
tiess — the extent to which "educaHonal innovaHons have 
been supported in the past by the school board, the central 
ofhce, the building principal," and the teachers; advocacy — the 
rapport and professionalism that exists among professional 
.staff members"; decision-making — the extent to which re- 
spondents can contribute to decisions; and attiitide toiuard staff 
dtyclopment — the feelings respondents have "toward inser- 
vice education in general and specific inservice activities spon- 
sored by the school system." 

Brookover and his colleagues have developed three 
questionnaires (for teachers, principals, and students) de- 
signed to measure their idea of school climate as the "complex 
of feelings, attitudes, beliefs, values, expectaHons, and norms 
of the school." The fourteen "climate variables" measured by 
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their questionnaire are as follows: 

STUDEr>rr 

1. Student sense of academic futility 

2. Future evaluations and expectations 

3. Perceived present evaluaHons and expectaHons 

4. PercepHon of teacher push and teacher norms 

5. Student academic norms 
TEACHER 

1. Ability, evaluaHons, expectaHons, and quality of stu- 
dents educahon for college 
- ^' ^r^f evaltJaHons and expectaHons for students- 
high school compIeHon 

3. Teacher-students' commitment to improve 

4. PercepHon of principal's expectaHons 

5. Teacher's academic fuHlity 
PRINCIPAL 

1. Parent concern and expectaHons for quality of edu- 
cahon . -i J ^ 

2. Efforts to improvt 

3. EvaluaHons of present school quality 

4. Present evaluaHons and expectaHons of students 

The findings of these researchers will be discussed more fully 
m the next secHon. ^ 

,w ^ ^^""^^ ""'^ ^o^""' Stringer have developed a 

thirty-one-statemenf organizational dimato questionnaire. As 
with the other instruments, the respondents indicate their 

^rpfli t^^^T u '^'ll' statements. Each item is intended 
to reflect one of the following "dimensions of climate": 

1. S/r«c//*rf — the feeling the workers have about the 
constraints m their work situation; how many rules 
regulaHons, and procedures there are 

2. Rcsponsibilihj— the feeling of "being your own boss"- 
not having to double-check all of your decisions ' 

3. K/.S-A-— the sense of riskiness and challenge in the iob 
and in the work situaHon 

4. Rcivard— the feeling of being rewarded for a job well 
dope; the emphasis on reward versus criticism and ) 
punishment ' 

5. Wanuth ami support — the feeling of genera! good"^ 
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fellowship and helpfulness that prevails in the orga- 
nization 

6. Conpict— the feeling that management is not afraid of 
different opinions or conflict; the emphasis placed on 
settling differences here and now 

Of all these instruments for measuring climate, it is 
difficult to say vyhich is the "best." Son.e instruments are 
better tested and have more internal consistency than others. 
But a better criterion for judging these methods is, perhaps, 
how useful they are as tools for helping educators accurately 
profile their school's climate as the first step in a climate 
improvement program. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL CLIMATE 

- Does it really matter whether a school has a "healthy" 
climate? Is it worth taking the trouble to try to improve climate? 
What would-be the rewards of such an undertaking? 

Certainly the satisfaction and morale of students and 
staff are higher in schools with healthy climates than in schools 
with unhealthy climates; indeed, school climate measures are 
often a direct reflection of satisfaction with the schook But is 
there any hard evidence that climate influences the final out- 
comes of education — how much and how well children learn? 
A good deal of recent research — briefly reviewed in this 
section — indicates that it does. 

The question of whether climate influences student out- 
comes is important, because, as Michael Rutter and his col- 
leagues have noted, there has recently been "a widespread 
acceptance among academics that schools made little differ- 
ence" in student outcomes. This view stemmed largely from 
James Coleman's Equality ofEdimtioml Opportunity (1966) and 
Christopher Jencks' Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of 
Fannhj and Schoolin;^ in America (1972). 

According to Brookover and his colleagues,, the conclu- 
sion of Jencks and others "that schools do not and (or) cannot 
make a difference in the achievement outcomes has been 
based on Inadequate evidence." These studies have used f-uch 
variables as family origins, teachers' qualifications, and school 
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expenditures to exanane the impact of schools on achievement. 
But these studies "devoted little or no attention to the nature 
of the social interaction which occurs within the school social 
system/' 

Several new studies are challenging the notion that 
schools don't make a difference by showing that school climate 
, and school achievement are closely correlated. Brookover and 
colleaguer,, for example. Fought to test the hypothesis tha't 
"the cultural or social-psychological normative climate and 
the student status-role definitions which characterized the 
school social system explain much of the variance in achieve- 
ment and other behavioral outcomes^of the schools." 

These researchers studied 91 elementary-schools chosen 
at random from the 2,200 elementary schools in Michigan with 
fourth- and fifth-grade students. jMtogether, 11,466 students, 
453 teachers, and 91 principals participated in the study. 

From Sf hool records and froni questionnaires adminis- 
tered to the students, teachers, and principals, the researchers 
obtained data on socioeconomic status and racial composition 
of the students, teacher salaries, teacher qualifications, student- 
teacher ratio, average daily attendance, student population, 
and average length of teacher tenure in the school. The ques- 
tionnaires also characterized some aspects of each school's 
social structure, such as the extent to which parents are known 
and involved in the school social system, the amount of time 
devoted to instruciion, the teachers' satisfaction in school 
relationships, and two student "status-role definitions." 

Finally, the questionnaires measured characteristics of 
each school's climate, which the-researchers identify as the 
"nprmative social-psychological environment" of the school, 
aimate variables included students', teachere', and principals' 
percepHons of their abilities to function successfully in the 
system, their perceptions of others' expectations and evalua- 
tions of them, and the norms of the school social system. 

All of the above data were regarded by the researchers 
as the "input" into the school system. The "outcome variables" 
were the achievement scores of the fourth-grade students on 
state-administered math and reading tests, measures of the 
students' self-concepts of academic ability, and measures of 
students' sense of "self-reliance." 

The input variables, taken together, accounted for about 
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i^ree-fourths of the variance in achievement between schools. 
The authors thenattempted todetermine which input variables 
accounted for most of the variance in achievement Unfor- 
tunately, this attempt was frustrated by the fact that "measures 
of climate are highly correlated with the measures of socio- 
economic and racial compositions of the student bodies/' 

Through various statistical analyses, however/ the au- 
thors are able to show convincingly that their climate variables 
had a stronger influence on achievement than did the economic 
and racial factors. 'Although it is not sufficient proof/' they 
conclude "these analyses suggest that school climate rather 
than family background as reflected in student body composi- 
tion has the more direct impact on achievement." 

Other recent studies have focused on the effect of the 
school on student achievement. James Coleman's new report 
Public and Private Schools, for example, contains "important 
data about the relationships of various educational practices to 
student achievement/' according to Oiane Ravitch. She ex- 
plains the impact of the new Coleman report as follows: 

For 15 years, since the appearance of the original Cole- 
man report in 1966, educators have been reminded 
repeatedly that "schools don't make a difference" and 
that family background heavily determines educational 
achievement. The new Coleman report dramatically 
reverses this pessimistic conclusion and finds instead 
thai schools do make a difference, regardless of the 
family background of students. 

Time and again, Ravitch continue*^, the new report 
"demonstrates that achievement follows from specific school 
policies, not from the particular family background of the 
students,"findings that/epresent "a dramaHc departure from 
the social determinism of fhe past 15 years." 

Another study, this one conducted in Britain, came to 
similar conclusions, in Fifteen Thousand Hours, Michael Rutter, 
Barbara Maughan, Peter Mortimore, Janet Outson, and Alan ' 
Smith concluded that 

differences between schools in outcome xvcre system- 
atically related to their characteristics as social institu- 
tions. Factors as varied /-^s the degree of academic 
emphasis, teacher actions in lessons, the availability of 
incentives and rewards, good conditions for pupils. 
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and the extent to which children were able to take 
responsibility were all significantly nssocinted with 
outcome differences between schools. All of these fac- 
tors were open to mod.-ficahon by the staff, rather than 
hxed by external constraints. 

I cowriters suggest that school .climate has a 

lot to do with these differences. Th.ey found that the combined 
ettect on school outcomes of the school process variables thev 
measured was. much stronger than the effect of any individual 
process vanabje. 

This suggests tha t the CHH1H//J//IV effect of these various 
social factors was considerably greater than the effect 
of any of the individual factors on their own. The 
implication is that th^ individual actions or measures 
may combine to create a particular ctliof, or set of 
values, atHtudes and behaviours which will become 
characterisKc of the school as a whole. ' 

„ Thus, what happens in a school docs appear to influence 
the outcomes of the school — student achievement, behav- 
ior, and attitudes. Improving school climate is, then, a worth- 
while undertaking. 

IMPROVING SCHOOL CLIMATE 

_ Many principals would like to improve the climates of 
-iheir schools but do not know how to proceed. They may 
understand auite well how to elicit changes in parHcular pro- 
grams or policies. Yet how can they change something as 
pervasive and powerful as school climate? 

As a first step, principals should gain an understanding of 
the cyclical and self-perpetuaHng nature of organizaHonal cli- 
mate Then they should consider the process of changing 
climate and their place in that process. Finally, they might 
hsten to the pracHcal suggesHons of researchers and prac- 
titioners to gam ideas to apply in their own schools. Each of 
these steps toward improving school climate will be discussed 
m turn. 
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THE STABILITY OF CLIMATE 

Every organization develops norms of behavior that 
dictate how members of the organization are expected to 
behave.'Each individual learns, through interacting with others 
in the organization, just what is considered appropriate be- 
havior and what is not. VVhen a person behaves in accprdance 
with the norms, the norms are confiniied and reinforcfed. 

In this kind of cyclical fashion, norms reinforce and 
perpetuate themselves. And the behavior that the nonns dic- 
tate is what creates, in the minds of individuals, the organiza- 
tion's climate. Thus, climates, too, are self-perpetuating. 

A useful analogy, again, is that of human personality. 
Each person has a self-image that dictates how that person will 
tend to behave. Behavior consistent with the self-image rein- 
forces the self-image, which then dictates future behavior. 

Habits and patterns of behavior become firmly en- 
trenched in this way and are difficult — though not impos- 
sible — to change. Habits of behavior or of thought can be 
changed, for example, byiorcing oneself to behave or think 
differently for a time, until, new patterns become established. 
The key is to break the self-reinforcing cycle of selfrconcept 
and behavior. 

Changing organization nonns — and the climates they 
create — is exactly analogous. The change agent must some- 
how intervene in the self-perpetuating cycle of norms and 
behavior and establish a new "self-concept" for the school. 

The new norms — once established — will f to a large 
extent reinforce and perpetuate themselves. A useful concep- 
tualization of this stability of a good school environment is 
provided by Edward Wynne, who studied some 140 schools in 
the Chicago area. The ''good" schools Wynne found were like 
well-tended gardens: 

In an efficient garden, weeding is easier once the food 
plants are well rooted. A mature and vigorous crop 
chokes out the weeds. So too in highly coherent — or 
good — schools, the vitality of the total environment 
stifled occasional surges of inefficiency: Students kept 
peers from breaking rules; teachers went out of their 
way to help colleagues solve professional problems; 
things seemed to work out without obvious conflict 
and stress. 
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Do events create the leader, or does the leader create the 
events? Is it possible for the principal to modify climate, or will 
the climate of the school seep into the principal and modify his 
or her behavior? 

The leader of the school is — like everj^one else — sub- 
ject to the norms of the school and the expectations of the 
school's personnel. Some authors contend that the power of 
the organizational norms is stronger than the power of the 
principal to change them. Thus, any attempt to improve the 
climate created by th6 norms can only end in frustration and 
defeat. 

Despite such grounds for pessimism, the idea .that prin- 
cipals do have the power to change school climate and school 
effectiveness has a multitude of advocates. Fred Hechinger, 
who wrote the foreword to a book by James Lipham, is char- 
acteristic: 

I have never seen a good school with a poor principal 
or a poor school with a good principal. I have seen 
unsuccessful schools turned around into successful 
ones and, regrettably, outstanding schools slide rap- 
idly into decline. In each case, the rise or fall could 
readily be traced to the quality of the principal. 

Whether the principal alone should carry the responsi- 
bility for creating an effective school or a healthy climate is 
open to debate. It is likely, though, that the actual power of the 
principal to influence the climate of a school lies somewhere 
between inefficacy and total responsibility. The principal is 
indeed subject to the norms and other socializing forces of the 
school; but the principal also. holds more power than anyone 
in the school and can use that power to slowly work changes 
in the norms of the school. , 



THE PROCESS OF CHANGE 

One promising system for ^eliciting change in school 
climate is that of organizational development (OD). ''In es- 
sence," says D. D. Warrick, "OD changes the norms of an 
organizaHon." Richard Scbmuck, Philip Runkel, Jane Arends, 
andRichard Arends designed a text on OD in the schools "to 
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help establish the organizational climates that nurture personal 
fulfillment" in the schools. 

OD is basically a strategy for eliciting organizational 
change that utilizes"^— at least initially ^ an outside "cadre" 
of OD specialists. The specialists educate the members of the 
organization in such areas as communication skills, problem- 
solving, conflict resolution, decision-making, and goal identi- 
fication. They attempt to get the members of the organization, 
"to examine their communication patterns, their customary 
way^s of working together in meeHngs, or the ways in which 
people are linked together to get their daily work done." 

Byo the time an OD intervention is complete, state 
Schmuck and colleagues, "cognitive and affective change 
should have occurred; norms, roles, influence patterns, and 
communication networks should have become more receptive 
and responsive — indeed, the very culture of the school 
should have become different." 

OD appears to be a powerful method for effecting change 
Jn organizational climate because it intervenes in the ncrm- 
behavior cycle and sets it on a new track. Although OD is best 
carried out with the help of specialists, many OD techniques 
and exefcis.^s (as found in Schmuck's book) can be used with- 
out special training. J 

Another approach to improving school climate utilizes 
"behavior modification'' to break the norm-behavior cycle. 
Peter Mortimore, coauthor with Michael Rutter of Fifteen 
Tlwiisand Hours, desojbes this approach in an interview in 
Educational Leadership (see "On School Effectiveness . . ."). 

Morlimore uses an example of a school in which the 
nprm is for students to tear down student paperwork that is 
displayed on the Walls. Mortimore emphasizes that changing 
such a norm would take time. If teachers wished to have work 
displayed on the walls,- that would be a new departure, and 
students wouldn't be used to it. The teachers "would/have to 
prepare the students beforehand, and they should expect * 
some failure at first." 

Eliciting change in norms is often a "two steps/forward, 
one step back" proposition. It takes a constant em^)hasis on 
new behavior and a deemphasis on old. The new behavior 
must be "held in place" at first by special effort, unHl it 
becomes established and accepted. Once established, it will 
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bedn to change the mor6 stable and underlying norm of 
behavior. Eventually, the new nomi will become the accepted 
norm. 

When teachers first put work on the walls, the result is 
predictable: The work is torn down. But the teachers "insist" 
on the new behavior and monitor the halls to make sure it is 
not torn down. Less and less work is torn down, and more and 
more students see work displayed. The students get used to 
having the work on the walls, and used to getHng punished 
perhaps, for tearing down work. 

More importantly, some students begin to recognize 
displayed work as a behavior associated with different norms 
or values. They begin to perceive a different value system 
beneath the patterns of behavior and interacHon in the school. 
They then begin to behave in ways consistent with the new 
norm system. 

Several principles for improving school climate can be 
denyed from this example. First, the new norm system must 
be clearly conceived and communicated and then uniformly 
applied throughout the school. The principal should maintain 
high and consistent expectaHons.for children's behavior and 
achievement and should make sure that everyone knows 
these expectaHons. "Assume," state Wilbur Brookover and 
his colleagues, 

that all children can and will learn whatever the school 
defines as desirable and appropriate. Expect all chil- 
dren lo learn these patterns of behavior rather than 
differentiate among those who are expected and those 
who are not expected to learn. HaVe common norms 
that apply to all children so that all members of the 
school social system expect a high level of perfor- 
mance by all students. 

Second, the new norm system should be consistently 
enforced. The new behaviors expected should be "held" in 
place unHl the new norm system takes root. Failure to behave 
properly should be followed by immediate feedback and 
reinstruction rather than posiHve reinforcement," as Brook- 
over states. Reinforcement and praise should be given when 
behavior is appropriate. 

Third, the move^toward the new norm system should be 
undertaken gradually. Too much change at once should not 
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be expected. Insistence on too much too fast may provoke 
revolt. \ , ; ^ 

"Most major change protesseshn education probably 
f^il because they are too 'rush^ed'/' states James Lipham. 
''Educational cKange is a time-consuming process; a major 
change takes many months, even^ears." 

Fourth, the climate improvement program should be 
designed and implemented with the participaHon of others. 
Climate improvement must be a collective -undertaking with 
staff members' full support and understanding. Goals should 
be clearly understood, and new patterns of behavior should 
be consistently eriforced. By involving staff members in the 
decision-making process, as discussed in chapter 6, the 
school's personnel can approach the change process as a 
united) instead of a fragmented, group. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

Practicing educators and administrators tend to view 
school diniate in terms different from those used by reseaniiere 
such as Halpin and Croft. They are quite uncierstandably more 
concerned with what to do to improve prgaVizational climate 
than with precise measurement and descripiion of climate. 

The research, frankly, has yet to give p^ctitioners con- 
crete dirtJction for administrative action. Qassifying a school s 
climate as closed, for example, does not tell its prindpal how 
to make it more open. And it certainly cannot\be very com- 
forting to school administrators to learn that their impact on 
schooldimate is minimal, as a few researchers have suggested. 
School administrators, like everyone else, need to bjelieve they 
can influence their environments in a positive andsconstruc- 
tive manner. 

As a result of researchers' seeming inability to tell prac- 
titioners what they need to know, a body of pragmatically 
oriented literature has evolved. School administrators have 
; recounjed their schools' successful efforts to. improve 
"climate," though usually they use dimate in a rather general 
way and frequently mean it to be analogous to morale. 

The.se administrator-generated articles definitely accen- 
tuate the positive. The admmistrator, whether superintendent 
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or prmcipa^, is viewed as a leader whose actions.can shape 
(and improve) the attitudes of staff, students, and community. 
1 he emphasis in most of this literature is on action rather than 
on analysis or reflection. 

For example, Robert Lindsh-om, a California super- 
intendent, urges administrators to "take some action'" as an 
antidote to "wringing hands" or "hopelessly staring out your 
window. Lindsh-om follows his initial call to action by listing 
six suggestions for developing a positive organizational 
Climate, which he compiled from "activities that have worked 
for people in the field": " 

1. "Rebirth of the organization" — Let the staff know 
that organizational change is'afoot by stating new 

■ goals and presenting a plan of action. 

2. "Building a history" — Shared experiences among 
staff members (such as preschool reh-eats) can estab- 
lish "a warm glow ot camaraderie" that will boost 
morale. 

3. "Building trust" ~ Lindsti-om suggests management 
training exercises to help build trust. 

4. "Communications" — Quality, not quantity, is 
important. I > j . 

5. "Reinforcemenf" •— Maintain group cohesion through 
staff meetings |with informal, partidpant-generated 
agenda. . 

6. "Pride"— The|adminish-aior can involve each partid- 
pant "in owning a piece of the action" by explidtly 
commending ' staff-developed " innovations and 
improvements. 



Some attempts hkve been made to synthesize a research 
approach to school climate (description, analysis) with the 
piratic, action-oriented approach. One notable example is 
CFK Ltd. s School Distnct Qimate Profile and its accom- 

and W. Roberts Pednck. The Qimate Profile is intended to 
provide adminish-a tors with "a convenient means of assessing 
the school dishict's dimate factors and determinants " 

The. four components of the Climate Profile question- 
naire are nieant to measure general dimate factors (such as 
respect, high morale," and "caring"), program determi- 
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nants (such as "opportunities for active learning/' "varied 
reward systems/' and "varied learning environments")/ 
process determinants (such as "improvement of school goals," 
"effective communication/' and "involvement in decision 
making"), and material determinants ("adequate resources/' 
"supportive and efficient logistical system/' and "suitability 
of school plant"). \ - 

Shaheen and Pedrick maintain that the superintendent 
is the most powerful person in the district when it comes to 
improving organizational climate. Here, as in Lindstr&m's 
article, the administrator is viewed as having more influence 
over his or her environment than his environment has over ^ 
him. 

William Maynard has described efforts to improve 
school climate in Qeveland High School in Seattle. Lik^ others 
on improving school climate, this article lacks a dear definition 
of what a good school climate is, but as evidence of imj^rove- 
fnent Maynard cites the pride that once alienated and apathetic 
students now have in their school and a significant fall in the 
absentee rate. Maynard began by selecting a school dUnate 
improvement team of students and faculty to develop projects 
and ideas to improve the school. Such ideas induded a stufient 
"who's who" committee, hall murals painted by students'and 
focusing on the theme"We've got pride," and an increa^ in 
shared dedsion-making in the school. It is of note that 
Maynard, unlike early researchers, sees student morale as a 
central determiner of school climate. ' 

Frank Clark has listed "practical and spedfic sugges- 
tions" for improving school climate used by school districts. 
These indude suggestions like forming a teacher advisory- 
board, instituting a student forum, and issuing, a variety of 
feedback forms for staff and students. An example of orie 
feedback form is the "Quick Reply Form" on which a staff 
member is able to express an important concern that needs ^ 
replv within forty-eight hours. According to Qark, "Wheri 
working smoothly, it's an excellent form, all but eliminating 
critical feelings from the staff." For Qark, school climate! 
appears to mean everything from school morale to general i 
school environment. It indudes everything from "planning i 
fun things to do at school" to generally "making things better." \ 
Ways a school prindpal can begin to improve school » 
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climate have been suggested by Phi Delta Kappa. Their publi- 
ca tion sees the administrator's role as assessing needs, setting 
goals,- and reducing goals to manageable" projects. As an 
assessment instrument, the authors recommend and include 
the CFK Ltd. School Qimate Profile. 

It appears from the literature, then, that there are as 
many ideas on iwhat a healthy school climate is and how to 
achieve it as there are ideas on what, in individuals, constitutes 
a healthy personality and how to achieve it. Yet the actual 
experiences of school leaders suggest that this lack of agree- 
ment and the lack of any hard data concerning the effective- 
ness of school climate improvement efforts may not be 
insurmountable problems. What seems to be true in practice is 
that almost any appipacKto climateimprovement undertaken 
with energy and optimism helps enormously to improve 
school morale,! communication, and relationships with' staff, 
students, and community. 

GONGLUSJON • i 

School climate iithefeel-an-iridivTdual gets fromihis or 
her experiences-within a school's social system. This feel or 
"subtle spirit"; is the "global summation" of the individual's 
perceptions of how school personnel and students ijehave 
and interact. these.behaviors,-in turn>-arelargelyliefefmined 
by the underlying norms in the school, which dictate what 
kinds of behaviors and interactions are appropriate. Norms 
are largely self-perpetuaHng: the behaviors they define tend to 
reinforce.and confirm the i lorms that gave rise to themj 

; Improving a school's climate depends on understanding 
the norm-behavior cycle and how to intervene in it properly 
vyith behavior modification or organizational development 
techniques. Numerous instruments for measuring jschool 
climate have^ been developed that can help administrators 
diagnose their climates before they attempt change. The 
experience? and suggesHcns of other administrators can also 
•help school leaders understand climate .and how it might be 
improved, f 

A healthy school climate is important because it is asso- 
ciated with higher student achievement, better behavior, and 
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better attitudes. A large amount of recent research shows that 
the structures of social interaction and behavior in the school 
influence the student outcomes of the school. Thus, improving 
climate appears to be not only a worthwhile but an essential 
undertaking. 
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PART 3: THE SKILLS 



INTRODUCTION 



;> Successful school leadership requires more than just an 
understanding of leadership and organizational structure. It 
also reauires mastery of numerous "nuts-and-bolts" kinds of 
leadership and administrative skills. In this part of the book, 
some of these necessaiy administrative skills are explained 
and discussed. Attention is focused not so much on standard 
areas of administrative procedure but rather on some of the 
problem areas of modem school administration. 

Chapter 8 begins by explaining the human communica- 
tions process within the school and how it can be facilitated 
and improved. Such techniques as paraphrasing, behavior 
description, perception checking,_and feedback are explained 
and illustrated, and exercises for improving communication 
-are^uggested. 

The second half of this chapter deals with communications 
between the school and the outside woWd. An effective public 
relations program, the author emphasizes, doesn't just happen 
but is.planned. School administrators .should assess public 
opinions about ihe school, specify the objectives it wants its 
public relations program to meet/arid then carefully plan what 
and how to communicate to the public. More specific PR 
suggestions for particular groups — parents, citizen groups, 
the media, ana "key communicators" —are also given. 

Chapter 9 discusses techniques a school leader can use 
to make meetings more effective. Before planning a meeting 
the leader should decide what "leadership style" (as discussed 
in chapter 3) he or she will utilize. Then the leader should 
carefi^lly consider the goals and purposes of the meeting, and 
whether a met-dng is necessary at all. 

Once these preliminaries are covered, the leader can get 
down to the basics of meeting planning. Chapter 9 discusses 
such^ considerations as the agenda, time allotments, who 
should attend, seating arrangements, arid the meeting room. 
Next, the skills of human interaction necessary for successful 
meetings are discussed. Meeting leaders should be aware of 
the two distinct sets of activities that take place in every 
working discussion, the author emphasizes. First are "task" 
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achvities, which concern TChat the group is doing. Second are 
"maintenance'' activities, which concern hoxu the group is 
functioning. j 

A matter of personal interest to almost ail school leaders 
is' the problem of having too little tim^ to do a job that by its 
nature entails considerable stress. Thejauthor of chapter 10, Jn 
a conversational style appropriate for her sub ject, distills from 
the available resources numerous practical insights and sug- 
gestions for managing time aind stresb. The best approach to 
time and stress management, advises the author, is a proactive 
one; the leader must take charge over time-and-stress prob- 
lems with a positive attitude and a commitment to miction. 

Management of time and stress is an essential skill for " 
any leader to master because time/stress problems- are not 
merely personal but organizational in scope. The solution to 
those problems must involve both the leader-and his or her 
support staff and colleagues. By initiating healthy time/stress 
management attitudes and practices, the leader helps set a 
positive tone for the entire organization. 

Chapter ll discusses an especially difficult leadership 
task — conflict management. Because conflicts often diisrupt 
normal school operations and ate costly in time and emotion, 
most administrators hold a negative image of conflict. 

As the author of this chapter emphasizes, though, con- 
flict is a two-sided coin. Conflict can indeed be disruptive and 
destructive, but it can afso be a source of creativity and con- 
structive action in the school. Thus, the astute administrator 
does not seek simply to resolve all conflict in the school; 
rather, he or she attempts to maximize constructive conflict 
and minimize destructive conflict. 

^ Conflict has been defined, dissected, and classified in 
nunterous ways. Several views of conflict are explained and 
discU^ssed in chapter 11 to help administrators develop a better 
understanding of conflict. The final section of the chapter 
preser^ts numerous techniques for managing conflict in the 
schooJs. 

In chapter 12, three special problem-solving techniques 
are presented. The first — torce-field analysis — is a mean's of 
dissectinjg complex problems into their major parts, or forces. 
Once a problem is broken dovyn into its components, an 
administrator can more easily plot a course toward its solution. 
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Force-field analysis can also be used as a decision-making 
tool, particularly in situations in which the pros and cons of an 
issue seem evenly divided. 

The nominal group technique — sometimes called "silent 
brainstorming" — is a means of generating alternative solu- 
tions to problems. Members of a group meet together but do 
not interact at first. They are asked to write down possible 
solutions to a stated problem. All proposed solutions are then 
compiled on a list in front of the group, clarified, and filially 
discussed. Proponents claim this technique has several, ad- 
vantages oyer brainstorming. 

The Delphi technique is a now widely used technique 
for developing consensus on complex issues. It links minds 
together to do "collecHve figuring" yet avoids many of the 
disadvantages of group meetings. In Delphi, several-experts 
on a subject are asked to respond to a series of questionnaires 
that usually funnel the group toward consensus on the issue 
being discussed. Delphi has a large number of variations and 
applications, several of which are discussed in chapter 12. 
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COMMUNICATING 

David Coursen 



Good communication has always been an important 
part of effective school leadership. Whether educators have 
been outlining the rules fo nineteenth-century children in a 
one-room school or explaining innovative teaching methods 
to contemporary parents, school teachers and administrator 
have always needed to be effective communicators. 

In recent years, some fundamental changes in educa- 
tional decision-making have made communications an even 
^ more essential part of the educator's repertoire of skills. Today 
it is no longer enough for school administrators simply to 
explain policies to parents or teachers; increasingly, by custom 
and by lavv, various groups are seeking to participate in 
the policy-making process. At the school site level, parents, 
other citizer^s, teachers, and even students may seek a voice in 
decision-making. It thus becomes the job of the administrator 
to work with such groups and to offer them appropriate 
foRims for participation in school decision-making. * 

For the beleaguered school leader, communicating with 
all these groups, balancing their conflicting claims and inter- 
ests, and still running the schoolsma^^ seem like a task that 
would, as the old saw has it, tax the wisdom of Solomon. 
Fortunately, much of the king's proverbial wisdom was in his 
skill at communication — and listening — and in his ability to 
use' simple common sense. These are skills school administra- 
tors, too, can exercise. 

The following sections offer some suggestions for ad- 
\^ ministrators-who want to learn how to communicate more 
effectively with a variety of groups, both within and outside 
^ . the school. 

O LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE 



Communication is a human relations skill that is, in a 
sense, only half understood. Most people believe that if they 
speak or write clearly, or make gestures whose meanings can 
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^clearly understood, they are communioiting successfully. 
However, in a basic sense, communication is a two-way 
process, a sharing of informanon. This means that communi- 
cation IS listening astwell as speaking, understanding as well 
as being understood. 

I 

HOW THE RROCESS WORKS 

Jerry Pulley describes the communication process in 
general terms and identifies some of the points where prob- 
lems can develop. Understanding these points of potential 
interference is essential to successful communication and to 
seeing why communications sometimes go awry. In the cla<is- 
ical model of communication, there is a source, a message, a 
medium, a receiver, arid a reaction. The following points are 
worth remembering about each: 

• Source. How the source (in this case the principal) is 
seen is important; the principal should work to estab- 
lish a positive image andean aura of credibility. 

• Message. The message should be delivered in clear, 
grammatical language, free of jargoii and loaded 
words; the principal should also be conscious of body 
language and other forms of nonverbal communi- 
cation. 

• Medium. A medium should be chosen that is effective 
and will reach the desired audience and get its atten- 
tion. Face-to-face contact,.: which allows for direct . 
feedback, can be ideal. It is sometimes a good idea to 
use several mejdia simultaneously, so that the people 

' missed by one will be reached by another. 

• Receiver. People hear what they want to hear. The 
prindpal should try "to unclerstand his receivers and to 
construct and transmit his messages as clearly and 
nonalienatingly as possible," as Pulley states. 

• Reactions. Reactions are difficult to predict. Even if the 
first four parts of the model are carefully corisidered 
and appropriately handled, there may still be une^i- 
pec ted reactions. ^ 
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Richard Schmuck,, Philip Runkel, Jane Arends, and 
Richard Arenas identify a number of elements of effective 
communication. These include openness, communication 
when emotions are high, offering personal responses, and 
trust. The last of these, trust, is particularly important, since 
there is always an element of risk in communicating openly. 
The authors therefore list a number of freeing responses that 
can increase trust: 

• listening attentively rather than silently 

• paraphrasing, cheddng impressions of the other's 
meaning 

• seeking information to understand the other better 

• offering relevant information 

• describing observable behaviors that influence you 

• directly reporting your own feelings 

• offering opinions, stating your value position 

On the other hand, there are also binding responses that can 
reduce trust: 

• changing the subject without explanation 

• focusing on and criticizing things that are un- 
changeable 

• trying to advise and persuade 

• vigorousljj agreeing or strongly objecting 

• ^approving someone for conforming to your own 
standards - ^ 

• commanding or demanding to be commanded 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

Charles Jung and his associates point out that there are 
no real tricks' to good communication; the only secret is having 
a sincere interest in the other person. A number of skills, 
however, are important for the effective communicator to 
understand and master. The sections that follow on para- 
phrasing, behavior description, description of feelings, 
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perception checking, and feedback are loosely adapted from 
theseminal work of Jung and his associates. . 

Paraphrasing j 

One.df the oddities/ of modem life is that, if someone 
tells you his or her phone^humber, seven unambiguous pieces 
of information, you willtorobably repeat it to make sure you 
have it right, but if he/ or she makes a far more complex 
statement, you are likely to offer simple^ agroement or dis- 
agreement. In other woirds, as the possibilities for misunder- 
standing increase, our/efforts to clarify messages generally 
decrease. / 

One way to remedy this situation is the use of para- 
phrasing to answer t|ie quesHon, "Am I understanding the 
other's idea as it was meant to be understood?" Paraphrasing 
is an effort to show 6ther people what their words mean to 
you. Its goal is not only to clarify the message, but also to show 
your interest in the other person, an act that, in itself, can help 
improve communication. 

What is most commonly meant by paraphrasing is sim- 
ply putting a statement into different words. This d<3es not 
always clarify things, as the following exchanges make clear: 

One: "Jim should never have become a teacher." 

"You mean teaching isn't the right job for him?" 

"Exactly. Jim should never have become a teacher." 
Two: "Jim should neyer have become a teacher." 

"You mean he is too harsh with his students?" 

"No. His tastes are too expensive for a teacher's salary." 

"Oh. So he should have chosen a more lucrative pro- 
fession." ^ * 

"Exactly. Jim should never have become a teacher." 

The communication in the first exchange is largely illusory 
since the "paraphrase" gives no real informaticn.about what 
the listener thinks the speaker meant. By contrast, in the 
second exchange even a "wrong" paraphrase that clescribes 
what the listener thought the speaker meant can lead to the 
exchange of more information and, thus, better communi- 
cation. 
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The real purpose of paraphrasing is not to show what 
the other person actually meant (which would require mind- 
reading skills) but to show what it meant to you. This may 
mean restating the original' sta^ment in more specific terms, 
usmg an example to show whatsit meant to you, or restating it 
in more general terms. ' ^ 

It is possible, if somewhat unusual, to rely on para- 
phrasing excessively. When this happens, you avoid staHng 
your own opinions, and the one-sidedness of the exchange 
may make the other person uncomfortable about giving 
information- without receiving any in return. Extensive para- 
phrasing may be particularly important in situations where 
mistakes might be costly, or when strong feelings are present 
that might distort part of the message. 



Behavior Description , 

When talking aBout what another person is doing, the 
communicator must recognize the difference between de- 
scribing and evaluating. To be useful, behavior description, as 
Jung and his colleagues point out, should report 

specific, observable actions ofothers without placing a 
value on ;hem as right of wrong, bad or good, and 
without making accusations or generalizations about 
the other's motives, attitudes or personality traits. 

The communicator must tell people precisely what behavior 
he or she is responding to. For example, describing a specific 
set of actions ("You've disagreed vHth almost everything he's 
said") is very different from judging behavior ("You're being 
stubborn") or judging motivations ("You're trying4o show ' 
him up"). Try to confine your remarks to things that are 
^ observable and stick to the facts without drawing conclusions, 
about what they mean. 

Practicing these rules can enhance cqmrnuriications 
and, at the same time, help reduce defehsiveness and the 
problems that go with it. When someone feels threatened by a 
comment or an action, his or her defensiveness can become an 
end in itself and distract from the questions at hand. Types of 
supportive communication that can help reduce defensive- 
ness include describing rather than evaluating, solving the 
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problem rather than controlling the situation, being spontane- 
ous rather than following a strategy, showing empathy for 
others rather than maintaining a posture of neutrality, relat- 
ing to others as an equal rather than a superior or 
a subordinate, and approaching differences of opinion with 
openness to new perspectives rather than with certainty. 

Descripliou of Feelings 

What someone else perceives you as feeling often has 
miore to do with his or her own feelings than with yours. In 
addition, if you are like most people, you .work harder at 
descnbing your ideas clearly than at describing your feelings.' 
As a result, it is not always easy to describe or understand 
reelings. 

The way to avoid mfsperception of feelings is to describe 
them as directly and vividly as possible. Attach, the descrip- 
tion to yourself by beginning it with the word "I," 
me, or "my." Some ways to do this include referring direct- 
ly to the feeling ("I'm angry"), using similes ("I feel like a fish 
^" /»;/')'f.l^'" )'.'^escribing what the feeling makes you want to 
do ( Id like to leave this room"); or using some other figure of 
speech. ■■ 

Be predse and unambiguous in describing your feel- 
ings. Saying "Shut up!" vehemently may express strong 
feelings, but it does not idenHfy what those feelings are 
Instead, say something more informative like "It hurts me to 
hear this!" ""Hearing this makes me angry with you," or 
Hearing this makes me angry with myself"; any of these 
three statements explains why you want the other person to 
stop talking. ^ 

In th(s, as in most aspects of communication, it is crucial 
to^ open and honest. Feelings should be offered as pieces 
of information,- not used in an effort to make the other person 
act diffei^ently. Also, be sure to make your nonverbal cues 
(faaal expression, tone of voice, body language) agree with 
your words. o o o 

Percepjioti Checking 

Just as paraphrasing is an effort to find out what another 
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person's words mean, so perception checking is an effort to 
understand the feelings behind the words. One way of check- 
ing perceptions is simply to. describe your impressions 
of another person's feelings at a given time. This can help you 
to find out how well you are understanding the other person 
at the same time it shows the other person your interest in him 
or her. Perceptions should be shared in a way that avoids 
expression of approval or disapproval. 

Feedback 

One way to clarify ^communication is to ask people to 
give their reactions to the messages your behavior sends off 
about you. Feedback is /a means to improve shared under- 
standing about behavior; feelings, and motivations. In giving 
feedback, it is useful to describe observed behaviors as well as 
the reactions th^y have caused. There are a number of guide- 
lines to follow in giving feedback: 

• The receiver should be ready to receive feedback. 

^ • Comments should describe, rather ^han interpret, 
action. . 

• Feedback should focus on things that have happened 
/ recently. " I ' 

• Feedback should focus on things that can be changed. 

• Feedback should not try to force people to change. 

• Feedback should be offered out of a sincere.interest in 
and concern for the other person. 

There are also some guidelines for. receiving feedback: 

• State what you want feedback about. 

• Check vv^hat you have heard. 

• Share your reactions to the feedback. 

EXERCISES ^OR IMPROVEMENT 

Richard^SchmuCk and his associates suggest a number 
of exercises that can be useful in clarifying and developing the 
skills described above. Some of their suggestions are as 
follows: . 
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• Paraphrasing. Divide into small groups. One person 
asks a question; the next paraphrases ' before 
answering. 

• Impressioftf Checking, Divide into pairs; one person 
conveys feelings - through gestures, expressions, 
nonsense language, while the other person tries to 
interpret these cues, the two then talk about. Kow 
correct the interpretations were. 

• Behavior Description. Descrifie the behavior observed 
during any nonverbal exercise. ; 

• Describing Feelings. Each person is given a written list 
of statements and told to identify which describe 
feelings and which do not (e.g., "I feel angry" does, 
but "I feel it's going torain" does not). . \ 

• Giving and Receiving Feedback. Divide into trios. One 
person describes two helpful and two unhelpful l|e- 
haviors of the second, who paraphrases the descrip- 
tions; the third person acts as an observer, making 
sure the other two are using communication skills 
correctly. ^ 

The same authors also describe exercises that can be 
used tq clarify communications in meetings. These include tbe 
following: 

• Right to Listen. Each speaker is required to paraphrase 
' the terms of the discussion up to ^that point before 

speaking. 

• Time Tokens. Each person pays a poker chip each tinje 
he or she talks. This clarifies who talks how often; if it 
provbkes Jong speeches, it will also illustrate their 
drawbacks. - j\ 

; • High Talker Tap-out. Signal whei\ each speaker uses^ 
up an allotted afhouht of time; at the end, discuss the 
process and the reasons some people talk more than 
others. • ? 

^' Take a Survey. Ask each person for an opinion about a 
certaih'question. Everyone contributes, if only to ad- 
mit having nothing to say. " ^ ' > j 

The authors also recommend that groups use circular 
seating, which has two advantages: nonverbaPWhaviors ard 
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most apparent when everyone can be clearly seen; equal parti- 
cipation is encouraged when there is no podium or head of the 
table to suggest that one person* is in charge. They also suggest 
that, in certain circumstances, videotaping or audio recording 
may be useful; if someone isi available with the skUls and 
knowledge to judge what to record and when to pby it back. 

Richard Gemmet stresses the importance of mastering 
the art of listening. One can become a good listener, according 
to Gemmet, by developing-^" the attitude of wanting to listen 
and the skills to help you express that attitude." Some of the 
best ways to communicate an interest in listening are non- 
verbal signals^ such as "eye contact, attentiveness, use of 
hands, facial expressions, and tone of voice." '^ere are three 
essentials to good listening: - 

• Don't interrupt. 

• Don't judge. 

• Reflect before answering. 

Gemmet also|offers additional tips for listening: 

• Face^the speaker and be close enough to hear. 

• Watch nonverbal behavior. 

• Be aware, of biases and values that may distort what 
you hear. 

• Look for the basic assumptidns underlyingremarks. 

^ At the same time, it is also important to keep in mind a 
number of things to avoid^domg: , 

• thinking of other things while listening 

• rehearsing answer while the other person is still 
talking 

• interrupting to correct a mistake or make a point 

• tuning out and starting a silent combat when you hear 
certain "red- flag" words ^ 

• feeling compelleditdhave the last word 

THE PRIiyCIPAL'S RESPONSIBILITY , 

Because of the principars sizable influence on commu- 
nication in tne school; suggestions abound on how the princi- 
pal can communicate most effectively. Jerry Valentine, Brad- 
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ford Tate, Alan Seagren, and John Limmel found that certain 
types of principal behavior significantly affected school, cli^ 
mate. Their main finding was tha|, "Generally speaking, the 
more direct the prindpal, the more positive the attitudes of 
teachers, stiadents, and parents/' In addition, they found that 
"the use of humor . . . indicated a significantly relaxed, posi- 
tive human relations atmosphere/' 

An' impoitant element in good communications is a 
willingness to give strokes, to express appredation for a job 
well done. Jodie King, prindpal of Vejas Elementary School, 
Walnut Valley, California, told the-writer that the best way to 
do thiis is to 

offer positive reinforcement at all levels, focusing on 
the positive, letting people know what they are doing 
well — and pidising them — and then, if necessary, 
suggesting things they need to do to improve. 
One way King does this is by always leaving a note after she 
observes a class. She mentions only positive things in the 
note; if she has any critidsms to make, she asks the teacher to 
speak to her, so she can make them face-torface. . 

Sandro Inga/i suggests a number of things a prindpal 
can do to improve his,or her relations with the school commu- 
nity. The most important thing is to be open and accessible, so 
that people will feel you are available and welcome personal 
contact ^v^th them. Spend tune with various, members of 
the faculty — over lunch, during coffee, in the faculty lounge, 
or at informal teacher "hang-outs." Add the personal touch 
by asking people about tHeir families or calling them by their 
first names. Use a suggestion box. 

COMMUNICATING IN SMALL GROUPS . 

Administrators have alv/ays had to communicate with 
groups oft staff members, parents, and students. As shared 
dedsion-making has become more widespread, the import- 
ance of communicating effectively with groups such as these 
.has increased significantly. 

Facilitating the successful meshing of the- various 
human parHdpants in a group can be a difficult, delicate 
process. In a seminal work on the subject, Schutz argues that 
group members:vhave three primary needs — for indusion 
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(belonging), control (power), and affection (friendship) — 
that must be satisfied if the group is to be successful. How- 
ever, such satisfaction occurs only when these, needs are 
met adequately but not excessively. 

Inclusion is particularly important when a group is just 
starting. Introductions and biographical stories of each mem- 
ber can help meet this need; assigning a greeter at meetings, 
providing group members with name tags,, and organizing 
get-acquainted activities and social events, can also be useful. 
However, Schutz cautions against overinclusion, stressing 
the need for group members to "maintain some degree of 
distance from other group members and "some individual- 
ity." This can typically be done by dividing labor or establish- 
ing subgroups. 

• u techniques for providing group members 

with influence over decisions include the election of officers 
and the establishment of hierarchies. In addition, "in most 
groups, it is necessary to establish behavior patterns leading 
to a restriction of the amount of control some members have 
over others." Otherwise, a few individuals may dominate the 
group, restricting the influence of everyone else. Susan Sayers 
suggests studying and discussing the decision-making proc- 
ess and practicing role-switching (so that each group member 
has a dominant role at least part of the time) as ways to foster 
the equitabledistribution of control. ' 

Schutz maintains "that group members must "relate to 
each Othfer with suffident wamith and closeness- fof group 
processes tq. proceed." Members must have freedom to ex- 
press their, feelings, to prevent energy being drained by "the- 
suppression of hostile impulses." The nsed for affection is 
often satisfied by such activiHes as "side whispers, sub- 
grouping, after-meedng coffee, bringing food to meetings, 
and coffee breaks." ^ 

As with inclusion and control, affection is appropriate 
only in moderation. Too much closeness within a group can 
detract from the groun's.ability. to meet its primapy purposes 
f "a can lead to the^personalizing of issues within the group. 
"Nepotism rules, fratemi^tion rules,-agenda and other pro- 
cedural techniques, discipline and punishment for too much 
affectional play," are among the ways Schutz suggests for 
avoiding this problem. 
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-REACHING THE PUBLIC 

As important as it is for a school to have good internal- 
communications, it is equally important to communicate ef- 
fectively with the public outside. Administrators who believe 
that simply running their schools well makes a formal public 
relations effort unnecessary may be right, but their 
perspective overiooks the fact that every school has a public 
relations program — formal or not— operating whenever that 
school's staff or students communicate with the public. 
When a parent meets with a school official, when a child 
describes what went on in class during the day, or when d 
caller is greeted courteously — or inadvertently put on hold 
and forgotten the school is communicating something to 
the public. 

The question to ask about school public relations efforts 
IS not, then, ivhether to develop a program, but hoio to develop 
a good one. Perhaps the ideal program is described in the 
National School Puhiic Relations Association's definition of 
school public relations (quoted-by Lew Armistead): 

a planned and systematic two-way process of commu- 
nication between an education organization and its 
internal and external publics ... to stimulate a better 
understanding of the role, objectives, accomplish- 
ments, and needs of the organization. 

School communications with the public can be divided 
into three classes: public anji formal, private and formal, and 
pnvate and informal. The first two types, which cover the 
school's ."official" business, from report cards to press re- 
leases, are generally recognized as public relations concerns. 
-The often-neglected third type, however, is by far the .most 
comntion, the hardest to plan, and probably the most 
important. 

Information communication takes place whenever any- 
one associated with a school gives the public any kind of 
message about that schcwl. Such a message may be conveyed 
by a student, a volunteer, or ^n employee; many people see all 
school employees — custodians, secretaries, teachers, and 
administrators — as "insiders," with special knowledge about 
the school's operations. The message such persons convey 
may be verbal (a rumor or a comment about policy) or nonver- 
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bal (litter on a school neighbor's lawn or a group of students 
helping a motorist change a flat tire). Since many of 
these communications exchanges are beyond a principars 
control, a well-run school with a satisfied, well-informed staff 
and student body is one essential element of any public rela- 
tions effort. ^ 

PUBLIC RELATIONS STRATEGIES 

The key to effective public-relations is good planning; as 
Armistead notes, "constructive public relations is planned, 
while destructive public relations just happens/' It is crucial 
to know whom.you want to reach, what they know, and how 
you can get them information about what they don't know, 

Don Bagin, Frank Grazian, and Charles Harrison em- 
phasize the fact that school public relations, like all communi-. 
cation, must run in two directions; the school's job is both to 
inform the public about the schooland to keep informed about 
.what thet^public is thinking about the school. Thus it is impor- 
tant to assess the quality of current communications. Such an 
assessment includes analyzing what various groups and indi- 
viduals think about the school, identifying major critidsms of 
the school, and evaluating the school's general reputation. 

' After carefully assessing the current status of a public 
relations program, the school should specify the objectives it 
wants that program to meet. Bagin and his colleagues cite as 
examples objectives drafted by Jane P. Braunstein of the 
.Cherry Hill, New Jersey, Public Schools. Several of these 
objectives are abbreviated as follows: 

• promote public interest in^the school t 

• gather and report public attitudes about the school 

• provide an honest, comprehensive flow of 
information , , > 

• use media effectively to reach each part of the public 

• develop community confidence in the school 

• integrate the home, school, and community to work 
cooperatively in comprehensively meeting childVen'5 
educational needs 

• anticipate and forestall problems caused by misun- 
derstandings 
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Whatever the objectives, the school should plan its pub- 
lic relations carefully and work to define clearly what its 
publics are and how best to reach them. William Banach and 
Ann Barkelew suggest that brainstorming can be a useful 
technique in public relations planning. The authors claim that 
this method should make it possible to identify forty or fifty 
different groups worth reaching (from senior citizens and 
business organizations to religious groups) and generate per- 
haps a hundred public relations ideas (from writing without 
jargon to sending the school band to a convalescent home). 



PARENTS 

Probably the group most affected by what goes on in thg, 
school is parents. Besides concerns they share with many 
taxpayers about the quality of education the school is provid- 
ing, parents are interested in such questions as what'is beihg 
taugnt, what instructional methods are being used, and what 
special services the school offers. Of greatest interest. to many 
parents, obviously, is how their own children are doing in 
school. For this reason schools should carefully consider how 
they are providing that information. Since praise is far more 
^pleasant than criticism, schools might personally contact par- 
""ents about.the good things their children are doings instead of 
reserving peisonal contact for discussing discipline problems 
or academic difficulties. ^ 

Much of what parents learn about schools comes di- 
rectly from their children. One simple way to improve the 
quality of information children give their parents is to have 
students, particularly those. in Uie lower grades, keep jour- 
nals, makmg entries at the end of each day. Reviewing the 
day's activities in this wiiy may help the child give clearer, 
more interesting answers to the familiar parental question, 
"What did you do in schoo) today?" 

When a parent — or.anybne else — contacts the school, 
it is important to present a positive image. The main contact 
most people have with a school is ovei' the phone. This makes 
it crucial that people.who answer school phones understand 
the importance of being as friendly, courteous, and helpful as 
possible. ^ 
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Schools should also try to be'receptive to irate parents 
Jodie King suggests that parents with complaints should 
know: 

• that there will be a parking place for them when thev 
arrive at the ^school 

• that they will be greeted by the staff in a friendly 
manner 

• that the principal will be available to speak to them 
within a reasonable time 

• that some action (though not necessarily what they 
want) will be taken in response to their complaints 



KEY COMMUNICATORS 

Personal contact should not be directed only toward 
parents. School leaders obviously lack the avenues and t ime 
to rnake more than token contact with membey-s of the public 
at large. What school leaders can do, however, is seek to 
identify and reach their community's "keycomniunicators." 

There are two types of key communicators., Some indi- 
viduals are opinion leaders; they are respected and'influen- 
^ hal by virtue of their posiHons anfd reputaHons in the commu- 
nity. Other individuals occupy a key role in the community's 
communications network simply because they talk to a large 
number of people. Thus a key cominunicator can be a barber 
or beaijticiaa.as well as a mayor or city councilor. 

School officials would do well to cultivate good relations 
with both types of key communicator. This cah be done infor- 
mally — such as with periodic phone calls to discuss school 
affairs orby invitations to lunchat school— or by establishing 
a formal group of key communicators and -meeting with it 
regularly. 

Because of their ability to reach large numbers of 
people quickly, key communicators can be parHcularly helpful 
in clanfying misconcepHons about the schools and dispelling 
rumors. Several writers suggest that timely contact with key 
communicators in potential crisis sihiaHons may be one way 
of defusing potenHal controversy and avoiding h-ouble based 
on false information. 
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Another valuable funcHon of key influenHals is their 
abUity to provide schools with accurate and immediate feed- 
back about how the public is responding to the school. Such 
feedback can offer administrators new perspectives on their 
schools and can make it easier to identify potential problems 
and areas of dissension. In addition; key communicators can 
sometimes function as sounding boards for testing public 
reaction to new ideas. 

CITIZEN GROUPS ' . ^ , 

Another vehicle for direct contact between schools and 
the jjublic is the citizens advisory committee. In many school 
"districis, advisory councils are tiot an^option but a. necessity, 
as an increasing number of governmental programs require 
some form of communify participation in school decision- 
making. Some such groups have an actual vote in policy- 
making, while others are strictly advisory. In either case, the 
introduction of citizen committees into the school's decision 
process represents a major change that may make administra- 
tors uncomfortable. Beyond the extra work and potential frus- 
tration an advisory council brings, 'however, are some clear 
benefits for adminish-ators seeking'public support for their 
schools. 

As Richard Hofstrand and Lloyd Phipps point out, ev- 
ery community evaluates its'schools; the advantage of a ciH- 
zens advisory council is that it can channel the public's evalua- 
Hon toward construcHve ends. Public criHcism based on vague 
or mcomplete understanding of the schools can be reduced 
when admiiiistrators have a forum for giving clear facts about 
the school's strengths and weaknesses. Like key communica- 
tors, counal members provided with such information can 
.pass their knowledge along to the rest of the community. 

But an advisory council or even a temporary group 
formed to deal with a single problem or issue can be much 
more than an arena for the dissemination of school policy 
Don Bagin and his colleagues.suggest that such^groups can 
perform a wide range, of hincHons, from determining and 
pnonhzmg a school's objecHves and evaluating its progress 
toward meeHng those objecHves, to invesHgaHng faciliHes use 
and. helping revise curriculum. 
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Advisory groups also provide a formal process by which 
opinions from the community can be incorporated into the 
school decision-making process. Schools are thus in a better 
ppsitibn to reach decisions based on accurate information 
about the community's needs and expectations. 

One of the more important factors in the success of an 
advisory council as a communications medium is its composi- 
tion. Most councils should be made up primarily of parents 
but also represent a broad cross-section of the community. 
Diversity is essential. Jim Stanton and his colleagues report 
that most councils suffer from a shortage of "minority, low- 
income, student, non-parent, and except in leadership 
positions, male representation." 

To fill these needs, active recioiitment of members of 
.these groups may be necessary. Title I mandates participation 
by lower-income persons and members of racial minorities, 
two groups that have traditionally been excluded from deci- 
sion-making. The involvement of sucK persons is not always 
easy to bring about, since many have attitudes thatmake them 
reluctant to participate in school affairs. Often they are less 
favorable toward the scl;i6ols,^ less patient in waiting for chan- 
ges to take place, and less confident of their communicafions 
skills than the more affluent, well-educated persons who gen- 
erally volunteer for school-related groups. 

It is important to enlist the aid of individuals with spe- 
cial experfise in areas the council will be considering. Qualifies 
to look for in all parfidpahts include interest, Hme, and an 
ability to get along with people. 

The best way to attract and keep council members is to 
appeal to their self-interest, parficularly by demonstrafing 
that their acfions can make a difference. Often, simply asking 
people to serve on .a council or run for a position will be 
effective in convincing them that their services are valued. 
Nelson Price summarizes what is needed: ''For citizen parfici- 
paHon to be sustained, it must be a satisfying, rewarding, and 
productive experience." 

The operation of an advisory council will surely test the 
leadership skills of the principal. C. C. Carpenter states that 
the principal's most important fijnction is to make sure the 
advisory group is aware of its limits and responsibilities and 
the possibilities open before it. The principles and skills of 
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leading meetings, managing conflict, sharing power, solving 
problems, and communicaHng effectively all apply to 
the process of governing a dHzens advisory coundl. 

THEMEDIA 

Although personal contact is ^he long-range key to ef- 
fective communicaHon with the public, the best way to reach a 
large number of people in a short Hme can be through the 
^?an hi5^1Sn,^*H P""* '"'^ broadcast. Reports in the media 
Sau^ tSrr °" public's consdousness, 

because they are seen by large numbers of people almos 
simultaneously and because, as "news)" they havVa cS 
built-m aura of credibility. . '""^'^ 

' Dorh-i^I^fT??! T?'^ f®''^'^^^ ^^^^""^ s'^hool leaders ah op- 
f ^" to 3 large number of people, the 

.Hrl*- f ?J '^^'y ^yo"'^ the contrbl of school 

DreS^ riaLT " ^.'"t^'daHng. Nevertheless, both the 
hSI "^"^^ *^ Public's right to know 

SSitp newsworthy events in the.schools wUl be re"ported 
rnlnTf^ .?! ^^"•"'strator's job to learn to work v^Uh the 
media to see that coverage is as fair and factual as possible 

.1" working with the media, the biggestproblem school 
leaders face may be the. ease with vvhich^misunderstandings 
j develop between the schools and the media. To ascertain 
SSrin^If '\^^)?*^bl^ Since there is an inherent tension 
between the objectives of the media and^those of the school. 
V^ereas the school wants reporHng.that promoted its object- 

* ^T'^ '"^di^ seek stories of 

interest to their readers or vjewers. Thus school offidals are 
apt to see the media as distorHng and sensatlonalizing events, 
taking comments out of context, and reporHng events inaccu- 
rately The media; on the other hand, may fault school offidals 
tor refusing to come clean, for limiting media access to infor- 
mahon, and for offering the media material that is little more ' 
than puffery —enthusiasHc but nol newsworthy. 

Don Bagin, Frank Grazian,- and Charles Harrison sug- 
gest that striking the right balance between informing the 
public and helping the schools will be easier if schools are 
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accessible to the media and accept the need for coverage of bad 
as well as good news. Schools need to recognize that the press 
has a legitimate funcHon as the eyes, ears, and voice of the 
community it serves. Thus school personnel should breat re- 
porters not as intruder^ but aslrained professionals, with a 
right to keep the public informed. Since it is the press's func- 
tion to report what it knows, school officials should take care 
tQ avoid saying anything they don't want to appear in print. 

A working relationship based on trust and mutual un- 
derstanding can be further promoted, according to Bagin and 
his colleagues, by a school's willingness to offer the press 
continuity Xa steady diet of hews on an ongoing basis, notjusf 
at budget time), candor (honestj^and credibility), and consi- 
deration (respectingj-eportens' heeds in areas like meeting 
deadlines). It can also be helpful for school personnel to get to 
know reporters personally. School officials should recojgnize, 
however^ that reporters are paid to cover the news, and 
friendships will not prevent the reporting of unfavorable 
events. In addition, while most reporters are cohsdentious 
and careful, they can be so overworked and burdened with 
deadline pressures that occasional honest mistal^ are almost 
inevitable. School leaders should try to avoid taking either 
negative coverage or mistakes personally. \ 

In summarizing school-media relations, Bagin ahd his 
colleagues offer the following list of guidelines for schoolsi to 
follow in workingwith the media: ^ 

• know a paper's^pblides and deadlines,. and respect 
them in preparing or releasing material 

• provide the media with calendars of newsworthy 
events, and agendas of meetings 

• call press conferences when damaging events occur 
. • alert the press to potential stories 

: deal with the press honestly, sincerely, and fairly 

• send the press formal invitations to school functions 

• cultivate relations with broadcast, as well as print, 
media 

School-based media are another way of reaching vari- 
ous groups. These media allow school leaders to say exactly 
what they want in a form under their control. Those who 
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develop s^uch a publication should keep its purpose in mind, 
understand the audience it is intended to reach, and make 
sure the potential rewards justify the cost. All written mater- 
ial, from letters to publications, should strive for clarity in 
writing,^ in format and design, and in graphics. Printed mater- 

> ial should be distributed by mail; sending it home with stu- 
dents may be cheaper, but even the U.S, Postal Service is far 
more reliable about delivering printed material than are most 

fe school children. 

• / . 

/SURVEYS 

/ One way of finding out what the public is thinking 
about, or what it wants from the schoois, is to take an opinion 
survey. Before beginning a survey^ the school leader should 
be aware of its cost and carefully determine what information 
IS wanted and why. It may be possible to get the necessary 
informaHon without taking a survey, by informally polling 
key communicators, for example. 

/ Once a survey has been decided on, the next step is to 
clearly define whom to survey, what type of survey to use, 
and what types of questions to ask. It is important to realize in 
advance how reliable the survey will be and how quickly its 
/results will become available. The best, most reliable, and 
most cost-effective-suivey is undoubtedly an ongoing two- 
/ way program of communication with the publiclhat con- 
stantly keeps, both the schools and the public informed about 
each other. 



A TIME-SAVING SUGGESTION 

An effective public relations. program is essentiaKto a 
school, but it takes time, one commodity no principal has 
enough of. One solution to this problem is to assess the 
sihiatibn, decide on a suitable public relations approach, and 
devote five minutes a day to implemenHng it. If the first day's 
task takes more than five minutes, the time can be credited to 
fuhire days. As a result, there will be a systemaHc and ongoing 
effort to improve public relations that does not make unrea- 
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/eesrS^Mf'T"'"''' °" *h\Pri"rfP^''s time. Several writers sug- 
' fvpl f M '^'"T."S'"g how much can be accomplished with 
even this modest investment of Hme 



:time 

GONtLUSION 



Aiff; have seen, communicaHng can- be a complex 

s^^^' "^"y frustraHng business. The cSeh^ 

style from the paternalism of the fifHes and' sbcHes to the 
parhapation of today is not always an easy one for admini! 
trators to.make, particularism since there are no secSet foStu- 

act °irr'"""-'""S "^^^"^^'y the new en,^ronmenT"n 
fact, good comir.unicaHon varies according? to the needs of a 
situation; what works under one set of drcumstan?es mav 
be useless or even harmful under another ""^""^^^ '"^y 

from i^^''^':*''^'^^.^' ^ !^ general guidelines have emeiged 
from our discussion. The dominant theme is the need for 
clanty,, which is at the heart of good communication; wlhether 
Tzens n;:d" fo"hf t""^'^-' r^^-P'--ntaHves,";nd othe^^^ 
Si^s al^^?f w^.r C^P^ *he clearest possible 

terms, about what is happening in the schools. 

r^cc ,/''iH^"y/'"POrtant, communication is a two-way pro- 
cess that involves listening as well as talking. There may^ 
times when the best way to communicate - or to lead - i^ 
simply to listen to what others have to say' 
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CHAPTER 9 

LEADING MEETINGS • 

John Lindelow 



"Our meetings are so dull! And we never seem to get 
anything done." 

"What few decisions we make are rarely carried through. 
Decisions are often forgotten, or no one remembers who was 
responsible for doing what." 

"Most people just sit with^blank faces and never get 
involved. The same few people seem to decide everything." 

'The principal says he wants us to be involved in deci- 
sion-making, but in the end he always has it his way." 

How many times have you hearcljimilar feelings ex- 
press^ after supposedlyuproducKve^meetings? So many 
meetings seem to be a waste of tim^^for their participants. 
Besides being unproductive for the school, they.give individ- 
ual members little personal satisfaction. 

So why are meetings usually so unproductive? Meet- 
ings, of course; are only a part ofthe total workings of the 
school organization. What goes on in a meeting is, in a way, 
, simply a reflection of the attitudes, relationships, and brgani-^ 
zation of the larger school system. "Every meeting is a micro- 
cosm," says Richard Dunsing, "a condensed version of, the 
values and style of the organization ... In working toward a 
change for the better . . . meetings defy separate treatment 
because they are all contaminated by the organization's basic 
values and styles." 

And just as the norms of the organization affect how - 
meetings are run, what goes on in meetings generates a "rip- 
ple effect" on the rest of the organization. "A meeting of 
fifteen people," say Michael Doyle and David Straus, "can 
affect how 300 people work — or don't work — for the rest of 
the day or week or even permanently." Obviously, a poor 
meeting can have a debilitating effect on an entire organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, well-run meetings can rejuvc^nate an 
organization, leading to improved teamwork, communica- 
tions, and morale on many levels. 
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Thus the problem of unproductive meetings is part, of 
the larger problemiof ineffective organization. Government 
and nonprofit organizations seem most prone to ''sluggish" 
^ organizational functioning, one reason being the lack ofdirect 
personal reward for inaeasing efficiency. It is no accident that 
the great majority of literature on improxnng meetings comes 
from the profit- and survival-oriented business world. 

Contributing to the problem of ineffective meetings is a * 
simple lack of organizational and human-relations skills on 
the part of meeting participants. Many of these skills, though, 
are as old as meetings themselves, such as dealing with the 
long-winded participant, creating an agenda and sticking to it, 
and assuring that responsibilities are assigned and deadlines 
set. 

Some other meeting techniques have been developed 
more recently. Sbcial scientists in the field of group dynamics 
have been studying for decades the interactions of group 
members and how to improve the communications process. A 
more recent arrival is the behavioral science called organiza- 
tion development, which examines the whole of the commu- 
nicatior s structures of organizations. Both of these fields have 
shed ne vy light on ways to make meetings more effective. 

This chapter will present many suggestions aimed at 
helping educators improve their performance in meetings, 
both as group Headers and as participants. Before getting in- 
volved in the more practical aspects of meeting management, 
however, twp^ important preliminaries will be examined: the 
leadership style you choose to use, and the importance of 
having clear-cut goals for your meetings. 

CHOOSING A LEADERSHIP PATTERN 

Ideas about leadership have been changing greatly in 
recent years. Earlier in this century, it was assumed that 
leaders should be autocratic, authoritative, and in full control 
of their organizations. Gradually, though, the idea surfaced 
that leadership could be a shared arid democratic function. 
Social scientists began focusing on group members and their 
needs and found participative decision-making to be a work- 
able alternative to h-aditional directive leadership. 
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Today's principals and administrators often find them- 
selves torn between the two extremes of leadership behavior 
TTie result is sometimes ari u.xertain compromise; with sub- 
ordinates not quite knowing where the leader stands or what 
^n' m^ili? ^ considered "appropriate" in a given situa- 
tion Thus, before getting involved in the nuts and bolts of 
meeting management, it is helpful for the meeHng leader or 
f-^""^ some thought Iq the kind of "leadlrship pat- 
tern that IS most comfortable for him or her 

P.Hpm R 'S?^''^ ^u""^"* *° Choosea Leadership 
1 attern, Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt recoe- 
nize the gamut of possible leadership styles, ranging from 
ch^T^ ^^^-V^^^"^' and the imjlorta^ice for a^fde^^S 
choose a leadership, pattern compaHble with his or her own 

Eh !!r IT »i ""^"^^"^ subordinates ("non-managers"), 
and the other "forces in the situaHon." They stress that no one 

2r .hn"M!2^"'y ""I^^ ^"'"g ^"'^ '^^^ leadership beha- 
vior should be geared to the parHcular situaHon; Although the 

fp',Hp4h "''K? Tannenbaum and-Schmidt's ideas about- 
leadership style were discussed in chapter 3, they are men- 
tioned again here because they are particularly useful to those 
leading meetings, especially decision-making meetiries 
vJnr" • ^''^^^"'^ °^ "conHnuum of leadership beha- 
vior is the complete autocrat who makes all the decisions and 
simply announces these decisions to subordinates. A step 
away from the autocrat is the manager who "sells" decisions 
to eroup members. Here again, thi manager idenHfS the 
problem and arrives at a decision, but "rather than simply 
announang it. he takes the addiHonal step of persuading his 

"r^^l^r'l' '° Farther along the coSinuum if the 

manager who presents his or her ideas and decision and then 

Ii;Sh?Sf'^°"^^"''E"'T"*' fr""" subordinates, so they 
might better understated what he or she is hying to accom- 
plish. Next there is the leader who "presents a tentative ded- 
sion subject to change," afterinput from subordinates. 
c«i « finally get a chance to suggest their own 

solutions at the next step on the continuum where the "man- 

hfs de?.ion P?i?'T' ' ^"gg^^«°ns, and then makes 
his deasion Near the democraHc end of the spechoim is the 
manager who defines the problem and.the limits within wh ch 
the deasions must be made and then requests that the group 

/ 
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make the decision. Finally, there:: the jeader who is primarily 
a team member and who imposes only those limits on the 
group that are specified by the organization or the immediate 
superior of the team leader. 

In choosing a leadership style from this range of possi- 
bilities, a manager should consider three variables: his or her 
own personality, the characteristics of his or her subordinates, 
and tne other factorsin the situation, such as the norms of the 
organization. "Some managers," state Tannenbaum and 
Schmidt, "have a greater need than others for predictability 
and stability in their environment." Such managers would 
probably function better as more directive leaders. Other 
managers might have a greater "tolerance for ambiguity" that 
allows them to relet se.some control over the decision-making 
process and thus over the predictability of the situation. 

Subordinates, too, differ in their needs. Some enjoy 
clear-cut directives, while others have high needs for sharing 
in the decision-making process. Other factors influencing 
leadership style* are the type of organization, the nature of 
the problem, and the pressures of time. 

Even when the same group meets more than once, the 
leader may vary his or her style, depending on the type of* 
meeting and its objectives. An autocratic style is appropriate 
when the meeting is mainly a briefing session, when the 
matters at hand are easy or routine, or when a crisis arises and 
decisions have to be made in a hurry. A democratic style is 
called for when decisions by consensus are necessary or desir- 
able; when an informal atmosphere is needed, as in a brain- 
storaMng session, a gripe or rap session, or a creative problem- 
sohnng meeting; or When the acceptability of a decision is 
more important than its quality, as in a meeting held to resolve 
a conflict. ^ 

the effective meeting chairman, as summed up by Barry 
Maude, is one who, at the beginning of the meeting, 

sizes up the situation, decides what kind of leadership 
is required, then slips into the appropriate gear. So in 
one meeting he is an unassertive idea-eunuch: in the 
next, n tough, fast-talking overlord. Today he is a 
suction-pump drawing out people's ideas. Tomorrow 
he is a conveyor-belt, feeding the group with informa- 
tion, carrying them steadily and efficiently towards a 
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decision. The day after he becomes a spark-plug, 
showering the meeting with ideas. By discreet use of 
the loud and soft pedals he becomes a man for all 
meetings. 

But simply varying style is not enough. "It is incumbent 
.on .the meeting leader, say Len Chellew and Vem Trott,.to tell 
'the staff or committee at the outset of the life of the group 
why his or he; style of decision-making will be different in 
different situations. The designated leader who does not do 
this will create confusion, apathy, and lack of trust." TTius, 
leaders-should clearly indicate the degree of decision-making 
power they have in a parHcular situation and then stick to that 
agreement. 

When group members know clearly the structure of 
the decision-making process and the bounds of their power, 
they can begin to work within this structure toward^group 
goals, without continual doubt or haggling over power. A 
known decision-making style, whether it be autocratic or 
democratic, iends a certain psychological solidity to meeting^ 
that can prevent many frustrations within a group. In a like 
way, meetings become more meaningful when they are called 
for specific purposes and have clearly defined goals. 

GOALS AND VALUES OF MEETINGS 

^Before calling any meeting, the meeting planner should 
consider these few simple questions: What do I want to ac- 
complish with this meeting? What goals and objectives do I 
wish to reach? Is a meeting the best route to my goal, or might 
some other form of communication be more efficient? Are 
there other values in meetings in addition to the obvious 
practical ends they achieve? These questions will be consid- 
ered in turn. 



MEETINGS WITH PURPOSE 

"No wind favors him who has. no destined port," goes 
the old saying. Yet how many meetings have you attended 
that have drifted pointlessly with no obvious goals or pur- 
poses to guide them? Every meeting needs one or more 
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definite purposes that are known to all group membrs. Frank 
Shell emphasizes this point by defining a m2eting as "a group 
ctalking together a clearly defined purpose in mind:'' 

Most meetings take place for one or more of the follow- 
ing reasons: 

• to receive or give information 

• to make a decision ^ 

• to define, analyze, or solve a problem , 

• to reconcile conflicts 

• to express feelings (for example, a gripe-session or 
rap-session) 



Infonnation 

Some meetings are designed primarily for the exchange 
of information among participants. The meeting leader may 
want to simply brief members, or to instruct them, as in a 
training session. Conversely, the leader may want to receive 
reports from participants. In this type of meeting, a more 
autocratic leadership style is usually the most efficient. 

One advantage of an information meeting over a memo 
or written report is that reaction and feedback can be imme- 
diate. Every member can hear in the shhrt time of a meeting 
both the information presented and the reaction of all other 
members to it. Another advantage 6f an oral presentation, 
notes B.Y. Auger, is that it is often more effective and memor- 
able than a written report. Furthermore, the nature of a group 
presentation""often impels meeting participants to be more 
thoughtful in their preparation. 

Dedsion-makin^ 

Decision-makLng style ranges from the autocratic to the 
truly democratic. An autocrat may simply wish to get some 
input from participants before niaking a decision. In meetings 
with a more democratic siyle of decision-making, everyone 
who has a critical stake ii4 a decision is given a chance to.be 
heard and to influence the final decision. 
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Prohlm-solvhig 

Several heads are usually better than one, particularly 
for defining, analyzing, and solving problems. In a problem- 
solving ^ssion, the group brin^^s together "the bits and pieces 
of experience and insight which may lead to common under- 
standing," says Auger. "One person may describe an effect, 
while another suggests a plausible reason for it. Out of a 
pattern of this type of analysis, an acceptable cause-and-effect 
relationship may be discovered." , 

Another advantage of problem-solving sessions is that ' 
such meetings tend to correct for the flaws and idiosyncracies 
in the thinking of individuals. An effective group can be much 
more flexible and wide-ranging in its thought, but at the same 
time sift out impractical or far-flung ideas. 

The style of leadership^can vary widely in probleri«-solv- 
ing meetings, depending on the nature of the problem, time 
limitations, and other variables. For example, a brainstonning 
session might be called to foster ideas for increasing comiriiinity 
awareness of certain school programs. In such a session, a 
very informal, democratic atmosphere would be neecied to 
stimulate a variety of ideas. If, on the other hand, theShalysis 
of a problem calls for an orderly presentation of data and some 
hard thinking, a more, leader-controlled meeting would be 
more efficient. 



Reconciling conflicts 

A meeHng is often the'only good place to explore sharp 
differences of opinion and to negoHate some kind of compro- 
mise. This type of meeHng requires Hght control so that 
tempers do not flare. When the conflict does not directly affect 
the group leader, he or she can work primarily as a facilitator, 
bringing out and clarifying the points of difference, making 
sure that each side's case is fully heard, and hammering out 
compromises. When the gr6up leader is one of the principal 
contenders, it is necessary (and somefimes required by law) to 
appoint a neuh-al third party to manage the conflict. 
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It is sometimes wise to hold, erioe-sessions or 
sessions with staff members to sound ffieTSgsS 
I^on?J?l"'^*'°" '"^ administn'tibn. Such mLtoRs 
shouId-Be as permissiveandunstmcturedas possible 
are important steam valves for an oiganizaSn T^e leade? 
accordmg to Bam. Maude, should r^lSin in S,e ^ck^^und 
and aUow members to contribute spontaneously for he^r she 
reco^^zes "that any decision take^is lessT^'rLnt Sa5 
proyidmg a therapeuHc opportunity for staff to ^presTSieir 

iternhS=&Ta£^^^^ 

Zt% f ? ^"^tf °" ^8^"^^- e^mple, the aS^ 
- "'^ P'^°8"'"" *e meeHng pardSt 
ttle abou Its purpose. A more complete descripHon Sfbe 
Information on new school lunch pr^giam/' or" S o^ 
regarding continuance of lunch progi4i,^r?^)efoiine^ssr 
We nutnttonal problems in school lu^progiam " 
be.said about agendas in the next section ) ^'^orewiu 
mo, Sonie meeHngs have none of the above burposes vet 
they may be very important to the health of an o^Hon 
These are nrieetings say Ernest Bormann and hisloEes 
hat are used primarily as rituals. Ritualistic meetings su A as' 
or examp e, the presenHng of the yearly budg^rSSem 
tL^r'^'^!'^^^'"-''?'"P'"8°f^e"si°nsalfead^^^^^^^ 

or^LSon Tnd';^^ K'""' cx)hesiveLTof Jie 

organization, and sometimes such meetings a^Qiiro ''^u^t- 

hurtfeeihgsdonqtimpedeeffidencJ.'Tore^^^^ 

n wkch he or she has fittle active interest. "But the v^^S 

Stes to hfrnZ' '° ^hese authors, "Sun^ 

ptes to him that the people calling the meeHng recoeriize his 

importance within the organizaHon." If the IroSnents of 

poficyorpoposalsfailtohaVari^^^^^^^ 

people oj authonty are informed about devetopments 'hev 

may suddenly find many roadblocks in their why." ^ 
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IS A MEETING NECESSARY? 



pe first step in recJucing the huge amount of time 
wasted m meedngs is to ;ask the simple quesHon of whether 
•the goals of a meeting might be reached in some other, more 
?thaent way. Too many meedngs are. called simply because 
It s that tune of the week or month. Often, memos or tele- 
phone calls (mdividual or conference) can accomplish the 
conununicadon desired without the drne and expense of a 
meeting. . ' . 

j^?^"^^'"^'^ of thumb is'that meedngs shoiild not be 
called when an individual decision-maker can get .better re- 
sults. Meedngs are often of value even for deciding simple 
matters, however. As Antonyjay has observed. 

Real opposition to decisions within organizations usu- 
* ally consists of one part disagreement with the decision 
to nine parts resentment at not.being consulted before 
the decision. For mosf people on most issues, it is 
enough to know that their views were heard and con- 
siderea. They may regret that they were not followed, 
but they accept the outcome. 

' Inclfviduals are more efficient when the matters to be 
dedded are roudne and, surprisingly, when the decision de- 
pends on the use of .subtle, hard-to-explain reasoning that 
cannot be done spontaneously. "Research indicates that sub- 
tle reasoning problems are generally performed more accu- 
rately by individuals than by meedn'gs," reports Maude. "The 
great danger of presendng difficult reasoning .problems' to 
meetings to solve is that the competent members (those who 
know hovV to solve the problem) may be out-voted or even 
convinced by the rest," * 

However true this may be with some decision-makers, 
one should remember that meedngs often serve as a valuable 
check on the errors in reasoning of- some members. In the 
broad area betweeh^very simple and very complex reasoning 
tasks, research shows, again according to Maude, that group 
decisions are more, likely to be on target than individual deci- 
sions. And in this era of increasing accountability,, more and 
more decisions must be made in which the reasoning process 
is open to public scrutiny. 
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HIDDEN VALUES OF MEETINGS 



. Most meeHngs have value beyond the achievement of 
obvious organizaHonal goals. Meetings saHsfy, or can saHsfy, 
the personal and emoHonal needs of individual membere, 
such as needs for participation> belonging, achievement, and 
power. Participants interact, develop roles, and share their 
expenences, problems, and successes. 

Meetings also have value in building the cohesiveness 
of an organizaHon. "In the simplest and most basic way," says 
Jay, a meeting defines the team, thegroup, or the unit. Those 
present belong to it; those absent do not. Everyone is able to 
look around and perceive the whole group and sense the 
collective identity of which he or she fomis a part." " 

Richard Schmuck and his colleagues sum up the values 
of meetings as follows: 

While all channels of communication in a school can be 
useful, meetings are singularly important in providing 
a setting in which school members can communicate 
and coordinate information about problems and deci- 
.sions and at the same time satisfy emotional needs for 
activity, achievement, affiliation, and power. Meetings 
provide an opportunity for participation not found in 
memos, newsletters, loudspeaker announcements, 
and the like. They enable an immediate check of reac- 
tions to what another person has just said and to one's 
--^wn-immediale utterances as well. If managed effec- 
tively, meetings can be the principal channel for bring- 
mg staff members into collaboration to reach common 
understandings and for that reason can be highly pro- 
ductive and satisfying events in the life of an organi- 
zation. 



BASICS OF MEETING PLANNING 

"Conducting a meeting without a plan," states Jack 
Parker, ",is much like.trying to build a house without blue- 
pnnts. It can be done, of course, but the end result is likely to 
be less than desirable and the process can be expensive and 
nerve- wracking." ^ 
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. , A.gcxxl part of the planning is already done once the 
purpose of the meeHng is decided. This immediately gives a 
prelimmary idea of who will b4 attending and what mieht 
transpire. ° 

But engineering a successful meeHng usually requires 
some;carefuI strategic planning. The meeHng planner should 
tiy io imagine what is likely to happen in the meeHng from 
beginning to end, and especially what barriers to accomplish- 
ment might spring up. The planner might ask himself or 
herself queshons such as the following: Who will be the meet- 
mgpartiapants, and whatstakes do they have in the matters to 
be discussed? What are their personaliHes and their stances on 
meeting issues? What conflicts are likely to develop amone 
parhapants?.Who will be asked to change or adjust, and how 
might they react? 

What skills will be required to deal with problems facing 
the m^hng, and are these skills available within the orgahiza- 
- Hon? If not, what experts can be invited? What are the criHcal 
issues on which a decision might hinge? What is the range of 
possible compromises that might be reached? What can and 
cannot be traded off? 

Other important facets of meeHng planning, to be consi- 
dered m the following pages, include wriHng up the agenda 
and allothng tune for each item, deciding who will attend 
arranging the seaHng, and selecHng the meeHng room. 

THE AGENDA AND TIME CONSIDERATIONS 

The heart of the organizaHonal structure of a meeHng is 
the agenda. "Without an agenda, the most skilled meeHng 
leader might not be able to bring off a meeHng successfully," 
says B.Y. Auger., ^ 

With an agenda, however, he is able to devote his 
talents to managing the interplay, of personalities in 
the meeting room. He can do this more effectively 
because he knows what he wants to achieve. With th'is 
general strategy mapped out in the agenda, he can 
concentrate on the more fluid tactics of the meetinu 
room. : " 

Before a meeHng, it is wise to consult with meeting 
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participants to determine what topics need to be on the agenda. 
Sometimes a premeeting discussion can eliminatethe need to 
put a topic on the agenda, saving everyone's time. And often 
it can stimulate participants to properly prepare for the meet- 
ing. Don Halverson suggests that this participant input can be 
achieved by "circulating a skeletal or blank agenda andasking 
for agenda items." 

Once the agenda is drawn up, it should be distributed to 
meeting participants., the optimum time to distribute the 
agenda for most meetings is one to three^ days before the 
meeting. If the agenda is circulated too far in advance, some 
participants may forget itor lose it. But at least twenty-four 
hours should be allowed so participants can give some careful 
thought to meeting topics. - 

If the meeting is called on short notice, advance distri- 
bution of the agenda may be impossible. On the other hand, 
very early distribution of an agenda may be necessary for an 
elaborate meeting or one requiring a lot of advance preparation. 

-/Vlong with the agenda, any necessary .background in- 
formation should be distributed to participants before the 
meeting. "High-quality information leads to high-quality de- 
cisions," says Barry Maude, and prevents a discussion from 
becoming "a mere pooling of ignorance.". Supplying back- 
ground information can allow participants to consider matters 
carefully in advance andiormulate useful questions. *^'But the 
whole idea is sabotaged once the papers get too long"; says 
Antony Jay, 'Thev should be brief or provide a short summary 

One useful approach is to ask the person who will be 
making a presentation to provide the meeting planner with 
the necessary background information. The planner or a staff 
member can then write up a short summary of important 
points arid distribute the summary to participants with the 
agenda. , 

The agenda should include both the starting and ending 
times of the meeting. Having a definite ending time is impor- 
tant, for participants have otherresponsibilities and appoint- 
ments to attend to, and it is only common courtesy that they 
know when the meeting will be over. "If meetings have a 
tendency to go on too long," suggests Jay, '^the chairman 
should arrange to start them, one hour before lunch or one 
hour before the end of work." Other authors warn, however, 
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that meeHngs at these times may be less producHve because of 
low blood sugars and general weariness. ■ 

In addiHon to definite starHng and ending Hmes, meet- 
ings should have an internal structuring of time. Each agenda 
Item should be allotted a certain amount of Hme, depending 
on Its importance. For a producHve meeHng, these time con- 
stramts must be.held to; or at least closely approximated. Of 
course the amount of time each topic will need is an extremely 
unpredictable auandn'. With experience, however, the meet- 
ing planner will.be able to belter estimate the time needed for 
particular kinds of topics. Until then, it may be wise to follow 
the system that Maude wryly suggests for working through a 
particular agenda: * 

1. Estimate the time required to deal with each item. 

2. Calculate the total time required. 

3. Double this figure. 

While working on a particular agenda item, the trick is 
to get all the necessary informadbn out in the open, but to cut 
off any superfluous additions. This is truly.an art, but a chair- 
man skilled in discussion techniques (discussed in the next 
section) can approach this efficiency ideal. - 

Another aspect of meeting design that can be altered to 
achieve desired ends is the order of agenda items. Naturally, 
urgent items need to come before those that can waif But if 
some items might divide members, and others might unite 
Jhem, the meeting planner can vary their ordet to produce 
hopefully, a smoother meeting. In any case, it is always a good 
Idea to end each meeting with a unifying item. Jay makes 
these suggestions concerning the order of agenda items: 
The early part of a meeting ttnds to be more lively and 
creative than the end of it, so if an item needs mental 
energy, bnght ideas, ^nd clear heads, it may be better 
to put It high up on the list. Equally, if there is one item 
of great interest and concern to everyone, it may be a 
good idea to hold it back for a while and get some other 
useful work done first. Then the star item can be - 
inhoduced to carry the meeHng over the attenHon lag 
that sets in after the first 15 to 20 minutes of the 
meeting. 

, , ^^""^ ^ '^'"^^ number of topics to discuss, it may be 
oest to hold two or more separate meetings. Siirdlar topics can 
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be clustered in each ineeting aUowing a smaller number of 
participants. > 

It is.very rare for meetings to reniain productive after 
two hours As Frank Snell points 6ut, ''dear thinking falters 
as the dock goes rpund, and in tum,/emotions talfe over. 
Weanness breeds dissension and contrariness." The ideal 
length seems to be^'from an hour to-an/hour and a half. If the 

In addiHoryto the meeting date, starting and ending 

TABLE 1: SAMPLE AGENDA ~^ 

District CManagers' Conference 
De^cember i7, 1979, 9:00-10:45 A.M. 
Central-Meeting Room 
AGENDA 

, Person 

/ ' Rcs^Hmsiblc Objective Time 



, 1. Apprii-A-^I of /jLgendn 

2. Discussion of fH)ssible state 
funding deci;vnso for 1981-82. 

3. Shall district lunch program be 
_ contracted out next year? 



AI Herbert Decision 
Al Herbert Discussion 



4. Discussionyof new district 
information packet. 

5. Di.scussionofpn)pt)sc(.1 



contract. 



6. New n^iuirements for parental 
advisory/groups. 

7. Cutting^»nergy consumption 
to meetyfederaVguidelines. 



EdFreemont Decision 
Al Herbert Information 
1981-84 All V Discussion 
John Nelson Information 



EdFreemont Problem- 
solution 



5 minutes 
10 minutes 

20 minutes 

5 minutes 

30 minutes 

10 minutes 

20 minutes 



times /and the place where the meeHng is to be held, the 
agenda shou a contain a brief description of each topic the 
objective desired for each topic (for example, decision^^islus- 
sion, information) the name of the person respond ble for 
each topic (who should inhoduce the item at the m'eetinS 
and the time allotment for thatritem. A sample agenda is 
presented in table 1. (A variation of this agenda is tfs^pjy • 
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Although a firm structure.is desirable for effecHve meet- 
ings, the planner should not "overstructure" the meeHne As 

Augerputsit "Onemustnota^atetheimpressio^ironlth^ 
'"^""g finally anTSy 

preplann«i tha t they are merely assembling to hear a prBcla^ 
maaon." Parhcipants should be left with thiimpress.on '?l«t 

Sfo^?Hn "vT* l^' '"^""g that their views 

SfS; ^"^P'^blem-solving talents can be cohsidered." 

ad;Sd ' good °^ ^^''ibiiity is 

WHO SHALL ATTEND? 

Once-you decide what you want to accomplish in a 
meeting, the quesHonofwhoni to invite will be haZ we^^^ 

IZ'JtTW "f^ ^'^o ^ost affected bX 
ssues to be discussed, those who have to give or rece ve 
mfonnahon at the meefing, and those whole pr^ence^s 
necessary or desirable for decision-making purposes 

Maude stresses that meefing parficipants be chosen 

SShSTi; fo''cy issues, for example, should be 

d^ded by expenenced, upper-level administra tor^ who "hav^ 

unceJ^^iMf^fffV ^''^f'"" '"'^ *° overcome the inherent 
uncertamty of this kind of long-term decision-making " 

A manner, middle-level managerial decisions 

and day-to-day operafing decistons should be made at ?he 

mS."''' 'T'ii^'"'^" ^^"^^ ^8^'"^* ''invifing,peop le"to 
meehngs simply because onheir.high-statusTn'lheCan^ 

hon Onesecretpfmakingmeefingsmoreefficient hesta S 

^ Z'^iet'Zr'^T^' theorganLS 
p?ob£m." '^''^^ competent to handle the 

eitherFt^nnSifJ-**'^ ofyfHr meeting, you can invite 
lrn^, l S ^ '^'''^'^ personalifies, or a more like-minded 
group. Maude quotes research that has "found that meetings 

s'o^^UoTs °' ""h" produce b SI 

solutions than fike-minded groups.. The reason may be the 
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wide range of ideas thSt is likely; or simply that different- 
minded people tend to disagree and this, prevents over-hasty 
deasions being made." So for creaHve problem-solving ses- 
sions. It may pay to invite a range of people from different 
levels and backgrounds,(perhaps even some "outsiders." 
' Now that everyone ,who might either do the meeting 
some good or gain something from it has been identified, the 
next step for the meeting planner, and a very important step 
IS to pare down the attendee list so it includes only those 
members whose presence is absolutely necessary. There is 
universal agi^ment among meeting-improvement experts 
that a major reason for poor meetings is that too many people 
have been invited. ; / k 

"Large, unwieldy meetings.seem to be especially com- 
mon m the public sector," says Maude, "perhaps because of 
legal and representaHonal consideraHons." The philosophy of 
• partiapaHve management" is cine of the reasons for ineffect- 
ive meetmes, according to Richard Dunsing. "In line with a 
tradition of 'touching base with everyone', some groups that 
are supposed to be working groups grow to assemblies of 20, 
JO, or even 40 people. But though they're billed as 'working' 
meetings, their size alone makes them barely able to funcHbn 

Dunsing states that the working meeting, should rarely 
corisist of mgre.than 8 to-10 people. Jay states that "between 4 
.and^7-is generally ideal, 10 is. tolerable, and 12 is the outside 
limit. Maude prefers 5 to 9, and Snell sets a limit at 15. If you 
must hold a meeHng with a large number of participants, it 
may be desirable to create committees or subgroups to work 
on particular topics: 

Small groups of foui* or less are more prone to biased 
decisions, and they lack the "breadth of experience and think- ' 
mg to deal adequately with complex problems," says Maude. 
On the other hand, vvhen groups grow to over ten, "an increa- 
sing number of people are scared into silence" and "intimate 
face-to-face contact between all members becomes impossible 
so the meeting tends to split into cliques." 

The optimum number for a particular working group is 
best found by experimentation. The ideal size is one that is 
large enough to provide the needed experHse for solving a 
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problem, yet is amaltenough to prevent communications and 
control problems. . 



SEATING ARRANGEMENTS 

Yet another factor that the astute meeting planner can 
vary in designing a successful meeting is the arrangement of 
attendees in the meeting room. Again, the type of seaHng 
arrangements will deperid on the objecHve.of the meeHng and 
the kind of leadership style the meeHng leader chooses. In 
addition, it will depend on whethei- the meeHng planner wish- 
es to promote or prevent conflict among individuals or facHons 

ina meeting. , 

A "democraHc" seaHng arrangement is one that empha- 
sizes the equality of members; for example,.a round or square 
table. A variaHon is to use low coffee tables, or no tables at all, 
as might be done in an informal rap-session. - — 

The leader becomes more central when he or she sits at 
the middle of a U=sha^ arrangement. This "leader-centered" 
symbolism becomes sh-onger sHll when the leader sits at the 
head of a long, narrow table. With the tradiHonal rectangular 
table, says Maude, "you talk either to the chairman or to the 
people opposite and you respond to conunents by the people 
opposite more than to comments made by people alongside 
you." Particularly if the table is narrow, parHdpants are forced 
into uncomfortable direct visual contact with the people sitHng 
opposite, and they have to crane their necks lo see the leader. 
The result is that "this kind of meeHng often turns into a kind 
of verbal tennis match, with conhibuHons flying to and fro 
aCToss the table rather than around it." 

Another way to minimize social^ntact is to place the 
leader at the front of the room witlTall other chairs facing the 
front. "The easiest way to maintain a group as strangers, 
says William Spaulding, "is to seat them theater-style so thaj 
except for those on either side, they never become acquainted 
with anything other than the backs of their colleagues' 
heads." However, this may well be a good set-up if your 
primary objecHve is to give information to parHcipants. 

In general, the meeHng planner will want to increase 
interacHon and eye contact among meeHng prrHdpants. When 
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participants can see each other's faces and read the body 
language of other members, their understanding of each other 
willbe maximized: For greatest eye contact, use a U-rshaped or 
circular table. 

If there are two conflicting. groups, and you wish to 
minimize tension, be sure to break up the groups. In particular, 
up not put opposing camps on opposite sides of a rectangular 
table. Likewise, keep individuals who are antagonistic a good 
distance apart. As Snell observes, "Distance will definitely 
make the hearts of two opposites grow fonder!" 

' THE MEETING ROOM' 

"Surroundings tend to affect the way we thinkand act," 
states Auger,^ "and a poorly arranged and uncomfortable room 
is not likely to produce positive meeting results." Common 
sense, you say, yet how many meetings have you attended 
*where something disturlfed your concentration, su,:h as an 
uncomfortable chair, a burnt-out projector bulbi a hot, over- 
crowded room, or a dance class meeting on the floor directly 
above? Attention to the physical setting^ of a meeting can't 
guarantee a good meeting, but it can prevent a bad one. 

The location of your meeting depends on its purpose. If 
it is an instructional meeting, a classroom may be the best 
place. If it is a "ritualistic" meeting, it should probably be held 
in the best conference room available. And if it is a problem- 
solving or decision-making meeting, a simple meeting roo;n is^ 
best. But "do not hold a decisionrmakihg meefing in the office 
of a high status member," caution Bomnahn and his colleagues 
— the surrounding symbolism is .bound to inhibit free com- 
munication. 

The size of the meeting room should match the size of 
the group. Maude reports that "the size of the room preferred 
by most participants is one that gives the impression of being 
comfortably full — not crowded — when everyone is present 
and sitting a»*ound the table." 

Chairs: should be comfortable, but not so comfortable 
that participants are prone to doze off. There should be ample 
electrical sockets for projectors, recorders, and so forth, and 
the meeting planner should make sure that the correct audio- 
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visual equipment will be available and serviceable. Paper and 
pencils should be in ample supply, and a coffee pot should be 
nearby. 

Good acoustics, lighting, and ventilation are other com- 
mon-sense necessities for a good meeting. A room with poor 
acoustics IS apt to lull participants to sleep, or frustrate them. 
Poor lighting and ventilaHon can also make group members 
imtable. 

If there is antagonism between the smoking and non- 
smoking facHons of the meetinf;, try to put the smokers to- 
gether in the best ventilated area of the room. An increasingly 
popular remedy is to restrict smoking during the meetinc 
altogether. 

Meeting distractions come in the form of incoming tele- 
phone calls, late-comers, and outside noises. All calls to meet- 
mg participants should be held unless there is an emergencv. 
If there are two or more entrances to the meeting room, only 
one should be useci to minimize interruption by late-comers. 
And the meeting^should be held in a room that is not usually 
subject to outside noises. 

Of course, it is impossible to meet in an "ideal" room 
every time, but withjudjdous.attention lo/environmental 
factore Jha t.can be altered; the meeting planner can most often 
-ensure that the meeting environment will be comfortable and 
conducive to good communication. 

THE ART OF LEADING THE MEETING 

Good meeting. planning is essential for having consis- 
tently good meetings. Yet even with the "best planning, meet- 
mgs can go awry. The other half of the meeting leader's art 
consists of successfully managing the "human enercy" dums 
the meeting. ' * 

An influencing factor, as always, is the style of leadership 
that the leader chooses. Do you want to run your meetings in 
traditional fashion, like a captain running his ship, giving 
orders and taking full command? Or do you prefer to view 
yourself as a subtle facilitator who isn/ //if scmcfofthegroup? 

The concept of leadership, as noted earlier, has been 
changing rapidly in recent decades. Earlier meeting manuals 
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Stress the importance of a strong leader who is the master and 
controller of the group. More recent publications portray the 
meeting leader as a manager and facilitator whose primary 
function is to foster a democratic and cooperative group proc- 
ess among participants. In keeping with the spirit of the times, 
the suggestions in this section are designed more for the 
leader as facilitator" and less for the "leader as captain." 

THE WHAT AND HOW OF MEETING 
MANAGEMENT 

A trained meeting observer or a perceptive meeting 
participant will be aware of two distinct sets of activities that- 
take place in every working discussion. The firsfsetTcalled the 
task or "content" activitiesof the group, has to do with what 
.the-group IS doing. The second set, called "maintenance" or 
/process" activities, has to do with haw the group is doing it 
The effective group leader should be aware of and facilitate 
both activities. 

Task activities, says Richard Dunsing, are "rational, 
systematic, cognitive efforts of the kind we typically expend in 
talking about and working on a problem." The goals of task 
activities are Yhe stated goals of the meeting: to;nake a decision 
to solve a problem, to plan a budget, to exchange information! 
hxamples of task activities are setting goals, listing priorities, 
using background and history, examining consequences, link- 
ing with other issues, setting assignments, and agreeing on 
time limits. o o 

Maintenance activities (also called human relations ac- 
tivities), continues Dunsing, concern "the way people think, 
act, and feel while they're immersed in the task." The goals of 
maintenance activities are the personal, usually unstated goals 
of each member: to feel acceptance and affiliation, to achieve, 
to have power. Things to watch for in assessing process activi- 
ties include the eruption of conflict and how it is handled, 
body language, the relevance of inputs from each participant, 
the expression of emotion by participants (such as anger, 
imtation, res'intment, apathy, boredom, wamith and appre- 
ciation or satisfaction), and the mixture of seriousness and 
playfulness in the group. 
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Barry Maude has observed that "meetings oscillate be- 
tween intellectual and emotional acHvity as the pressures of 
deasion-making arouse emotions in people." 

When emotions start surfacing, it is time for the group 
leader and other sensiHve meeHng participants to start "main- 
taining ' the human relaHons in the group. When the "meeting 
machine" is back in smooth working order, the meeting leader 
should guide the group back into task activities. 

TASK-EUNCrrONS' 

The primary tool the group leader has to help a croup 
toward Its goals is the agenda. The agenda defines the topics 
and objecHves of the meeHng and structures the time within 
the meeting. It is the backbone of the meeHng, the roadmap to 
4ts goals. ^ 

The first topic on the agenda should be the approval of 
the agenda itself This acHvity allows^partidpants to review 
the meeting menu" and suggest changes if they feel they are 
necessary. For example, some membere might think that the 
time allotment for a topic should be greater in light of recent 
events, or that a certain topic should be talked about first 
thing. Even if no changes are' made, the agenda review and 
approval are valuable for setjting the stage for the meeHng and 
allow members to get into the right "mental set." 

The meeHng leader should constantly monitor the 
meeting m relaHon to its plan, the agenda. When the conver- 
sation gets off track, the leader should correct the direcHon of " 
the meeting. Questions are a useful way to do this; for example 
the leader may ask: "Just a moment, please. How does this 
relate to the point Janet made earlier?" A more direct approach 
is sometimes needed: "This Is interesting, but we're getting 
off the subject. Let's ^et back to the m'ajn topic." 

The leader should watch for signs that the topic has 
been discu.'jsed enough ^ such as the repetition of ideas or 
loss of interest— and move the groupon to the next topic. 6ut 
the leader should also be flexible and not huny the meeting 
along too fast in the interest of sticking to the agenda Says 
Maude, "Meetings need time to deal vnth complex problems: 
under pressure, they settle for quick but unsound decisions " 
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A good way to round off the discussion oif aiopic is to 
summarize the main points brought up. Ah added benefit is 
that the leader can gracefully move ihto the next topic after 
summing up. Another simple approach is to ask participants if 
they think enough time has been devoted to the topic; and 
whether they would like to move on. 

Just as the leader helps the group round off its dis<iUssion 
of one topic, he or she helps the group begin discussion of the 
next. The leader may simply indicate the group member re? 
sponsible for the next topic, as indicated on the agenda. Or the 
leader may give background information on the topic and 
then "immediately encourage the cbntribution of opinions and 
information by group members," says Leland Bradford. "If the 
leader fails to promote initiation by all members, the group can 
quickly become passive and uninvolved." 

At times it may become obvious that a different approach 
IS needed to solve a problem. The leader can stop discussion, 
suggest the new strategy, and ask what the group think^ 
about the change. Such "restructurings^' of the group process 
can both save time and prevent unnecessary conflict. 

In most meetings, there are some members who are 
more aggressive tharTothers in their presentation of ideas 
More timid members may have good ideas, but their ideas 
may only get half-stated or half-heard. It is up to the meeting 
leader to draw out the idea, particularly if it is a good one, and 
elaborate it for the group. This prevents the loss of good ideas 
and prevents the timid group members from withdrawing 
from active participation to the detriment of the whole group 
When the desired end-product of a discussion is a deci- 
sion, the leader should step in wKen he or she senses there 
may be a consensus and ask if the group is in substahHal 
agreement. If no consensus is in sight and the discussion 
seems to be going nowhere, the leader can call for a vote. If 
consensus is required or desired, however, the leader may 
have to be imaginative and think of a new method for resolving 
the remaining conflicts.- • 

When a decision is made, the meeting leader should 
make clear just what the decision is and how it will be imple- 
mented. Responsibilities should be assigned and deadlines for 
action set. This solid information should.be entered at once 
into the minutes of the meeting. " 

' - I 
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Even if there was substanHal disagreement durine a 
meehng, the leader should attempt to end^on a positSte 
A means of doing this is to save for last an agenda"tem 
that everyone can agree on. ^ «"««"em 

.r.^ ^'"^1!^' ^^^J^^-^S leader should briefly sum up thfe 
entire meeting and restate its decisions and the assignments of 

responsibiIityJustbeforethemeetingadjoums!ifr^rSa^^^^ 
toe to anange the next meeting time with group-mem^l 

MAINTENANCE FUNCTIQNS 

i^ .nm^Jw^'J^iT^^*^^? *^ human relaHonships in a group 
IS somewhat like properly maintaining the machines in a 
• factoiy, says Bradford. "Hie effecHve Lup . . . leams that 

^nh3 ^25f ' ? 'T'^'^^'^'S experience." But "without at- 
S^n I'/'r ''"Sf ' ''^'^ i^t^T^rsonal relaHonships, a 

Ksk ° ' ° ^"^'^ ^"'^ motivaHon to complete 

fprmc?!^^£1"'^°u ^'^^"^'^ the task/maintenance issue in 
terms of a balance between. effort and reward. According to 
Michael Burgeon and his coauthors, the amount of -e sona° 
reward members receive influences both "the wiLgness^ 
Scom"^"'^^'^ '° ^''^''P''" safefacHpn with g^oup 

bonsoftheamountofefforttheyvviiiexpendcompared^ " 

/ -S^ff'I?°""*-^'!'t''^*^^y^"'^«^e.Iftheamount- 
,/ of effort required becomes disproportionate to the 
amount of reward received, willingness to be involved 

Sw!^"P''^?,^.v • -"niegioupmust, therefore, 
select Its responsibihties and design its activities 

!i collecHvely and individually sat-' 

isfied with the reJaHonship. ■ ^ 

■ The goaioftheleader'smainte'nanceacHviHes then is 
to create a group in which members feel involvernonfhre'a ! 
ened and satisfed in their personal needs. Such aZu^^^^^^^^ 
rn'n- producHvity as negaHve inteSona" ' 

conflicts fade out and- the natural tendendes of humans to 
cooperate and solve mutual problems emerge. 
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"J^'"? "^"'^e funchon already menHoned is that of 
r l^^^^M "J ^^l'^ encouraging the more timid members of a 
I group. Not only does this increase the "idea pool" of the 
group. It prevents the withdrawal of Hmid members from 
achve participahon in the groupfThe danger.of.withdrawn 
members ,s double: first, they are "dead weight" on Ze 
group s shoulders contribuHng-little to the group's product- 
ivity; second, out of feelings of resentment, they rifay sabotage 
group decisions by "forgetting" to do things or by working 
actively against implementaHon of the decisions in which thev 
really had no.say." " 

|"e'"^'"s who feel that they and their ideas are 
valuable to the group will work for the group instead of 
against It, because they will have gotten something posiHve 
from the group: acceptance, identity, and a feeling of belone- 
iro^m ft"'' 'J^5,85°"Pile^der should encourage participation 
from all members and make sure that the "smaller voices" are 
not overwhelmed. 

When conflict breaks out in a meeHng, as it inevitably 
will, the role of the leader becomes that of harmonizer. "Har- 
. STc • '"^i,- u Bradford, "is negotiaHon between opposing 
'Sides in which onememberseivesasathird-partypeac^^^ker 
tryine to retneve the best ideas of both side^." HoWeVer 
Bradford warns, "When overdone, harmonizing dulls the 
flash of creahvity that confrontaHon can produce " 

So a certain degree of conflict is part of a healthy group 
process. But when conflict is extreme, and egos are involved, 
the progress of the group toward its goals often comes to a 
complete standstill. 

One useful technique for decreasing personal conflicts 
in meetings is to distinguish clearly between ideas and indi- 
viduals. Ideas, not individuals, should be evaluated bv the 

fl^^ff.Ho'^ ''f l^'^'^^^li '"^y that a critical 

evaluahon of his contnbuhon is a rejecHon of himself. Such 
individuals, unable to separate their ideas from themselves 

Tzrc!tt':^r?^^ '''' "^^""^ 

,u^- ^- ^a""'^^' .'i'^ "° ^^^y ^-^^ 8et""g parHcipants to keep 
their minds on ideas instead of individuals. Certainly re- 
minders from the leader at criHcal times can help. A useful 
exercise for helping members learn the distinction is this: Have 
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members write down their ideas for the solution of a problem 
Collect the ideas and emphasize that they are now "group 
property. Then have the group evaluate the ideas one bv 
one. ^ 

The leader should not, if at all possible, take sidesln an 
iUgument. If questioned about his or her opinion, the leader 
can relay the question back to the group: 'That is a tough 
problem. Does anyone have any ideas?" If the leader dc^s 
answer questions about substantive measures, warn Bormann 
and his associates, "he is^qiiite likely to be drawn into the 
conflict." Once a^pai-t of the fight, he loses control of the 
meehng. It is difficult to lead and take an active part. Thd man 
wtio does both may monopolize the meeting." 

-^ Indeed, monopolizing the meeting is usually what a 
traditional-style leader does when conflict is brewing Yet 
how can you both lead a meeting in which you have a critical 
stake and faalitate the meeting, as if you didn't? One approach 
IS to have several or all members trained in facilitating meet- 
ings, Then when conflict erupts, the person most neutral on 
the issue can referee." Another approach, to.be discussed 
ater in this chapter, is to have a neutral person from outside 
Met^S) ^ ^ ^'^'^ en^tire meeting (see the Interaction 

YOU AS A PARTICIPANT 

A meeting's success should not, of course, be solely 
dependent on the leader's capabilities. Participants, too, have 
responsibilities for making meetings work. 

The hjst rule for meeting participation is to Come pre- 
pared. Read the agenda and think about the topics to be 
discussed. Make sure you understand the issues. Read the 
background mformation provided with the agenda, if any. 
Formulate your own views and quesHons, and imagine what 
otner points of view might be presented. 

When you have a presentation to make at a meeting, 
prepare yourself fully: make an. outline, prepare any visual 
aids you need, and rehearse your presentation. When your 

Ee?he meefi!^!""*^"''^'"^'^^' ^^"^"^^^ '^^"^ "^''^ ""^^ 
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meeHng, use good manners: try not to 
o w2.P'5f ' ^ conversations. UsteSuy 

points Srlr ''^'"'^ L° '^^"^ fr^-^ their view. 

sC buMonT knowledge or an opinion to 

snare, but don t overpartiapate — try to get an active-^ouo 

Help the leader by sHcking to agenda topics and time 

^of .nnTf °^ othersffacilitatiSg the resoS! 

tion of conflicts, and cnHcizing ideas instead of Seopl- And 
• ■ ■ please amve on time. 

, UTILIZING MINUTES 

remember for example, about your day.just one week Lo> 
We begin forgetHng events immediately after they ocoir and 
even when we do think we recall something, weT often ' 
incorrect in our recollecHons. ^ are orien 

Auger brings this point home by summarizing the insults 

o vchnir'^'r''"^°" '^^y' '^^^^^'^^^ °" the atfendees o a 
psychological society meeHng. Two weeks after the meeHng 

the average attendee could recall "only 8.4 per cent of 

points actually covered- in the meeHng." WorS yS ''fortt 

i^ortl^/Ltd^'^^ ^^^^ '^^^ rememW wl 

ge hng the decisions made and acHons required ont^^S 

menll^prTp^^r^ "^^''^'^ ^P^' 
The amount of detail you put in your minutes depends 
on the situation. SomeHmes a detailed transcript or t^pe re- 
cording may be desirable or required. More frequently, a 
group will wish to have a simple record of the main pd^ts 
made in a meetirig, including, perhaps, the reasoning used to 
come to conclusions. "Even when I proposal is refected I 
'To^tMMf ''J^'P ' '^^""'^ °^ ar^iS^nt," sayi Maude 
.W. f / i'^^ 'f '■^•'^'^ ^8^'" the committee will b^ 
able to refer back to the report and sle what its thinking and i^ 
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reasons for rejection were last time/' 

Even if your minutes consist of a few simple statements 
outlining the major decisions of the meeting, they should 
contain a certain minimal amount of information: What is 
going to be done, and how will it he done?-Who is going to do 
what? When should these actions be completed? It is important 
that these details be written down to avoid the common after- 
meeting syndromes of forgetfulness, procrastination, and 
confusion about what is required or who is responsible... 

Minutes that are limited to-key decisions can often be 
taken by a group membeV, or the group leader. When a deci- 
sion is reached, the minute taker should record the decision 
and all its details and immediately read it back to the group for 
confirmation. 

When more detailed minutes are desired, a formal min- 
ute taker from outside the group is usually needed; a group 
member taking detailed minutes cannot actively participate in 
discussions, because he or she is busy writing. Jn addition, an 
external notetaker is less likely to be biased in recording the 
proceedings. On the other hand, the notetaker may have 
difficulty undeistanding what is going oh in the meeting and 
may consequently make recording errors. 

A disadvantage of taking minutes on the traditional 
notepad, says Richard Dunsing, is that "the course of events is 
hidden from vie^ on the note paper. Others at the table 
cannot refer to past key points." A method growing in popu- 
'larity is to have the proceedings of a meeting recorded on large 
pieces of paper taped to the wall, or on large pads on an easel. 

* With this form of minutes, patticipahts can see the past 
flow of ide^s in the meeting and won't feel the necessity of 
repeating their ideas as much because others in the group have 
forgotten them. Another advantage, says Don Halverson, is 
that "it serves to depersonalize the ideas — they become 'the 
group's'." 

When the meeting is over, copies of the minutes should 
be made and distributed to group members within forty-eight 
hours of the meeting, and preferably sooner. B.Y. Auger even 
suggests that, given a nearby secretary and copying machine, 
the minutes can be handed to group members as they leave 
the room. 

If more detailed minutes are taken, it may be desirable to 
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write up a summary of the meeHng's major decisions. The 
summary should be distributed to participants and the original 
detailed minutes kept on file. 

THE INTERACTION METHOD 

One way to solve the leader/facilitator conflict men- 
tioned earlier is to have a person from outside the group do the 
facilitating. The leader is then free to concentrate on the "what" 
of the meeting (the task funcHons), while the facilitator takes 
care of the "how" (the maintenance funcHons). this is the 
approach proposed by Michael Doyle and Da\Hd Straus in' 
Hmv to Make Meetings Work._ 

The "InteractionMethod/'asDoyleandStrauscaUtheir 
approacn, actually defines four separate roles "which collec- 
tively form a self-correcting system of checks and balances." 
The facilitator is a neutral servant of the group snd does not 
evaluate or contnbute ideas." The facilitator suggests methods 
and procedures for the meeting, protects members of the eroup 
frorn persona attack, and assures that everyone has an oppor- 
tunity to speak. In short, "thefaciJitatorservesasacombiriation 
ot tool guide, h-affic officer, and meeting chauffeur " 

The recorder, or minute taker, is also neutral and non- 
evaluahng. The recorder writes down the group's ideas on 
arge sheets of paper on the walls,, using, whenever possible, 
the actual words of each speaker. The advantages of this ' 
approach, according to the authors, are that "the act of record- 
ing does not significantly slow, down the progress of the 
mev^tmg, and the written record (called the "group memory") 
happening"" ''''''^P'^'^ '^^"'"^ °^ ^^^^ happening as, it is 

The group maker is one. of the acHve parHcipants in the 
meeting. The group members "keep the fadlitator and recorder 
m their neutral roles" and "make sure that ideas are recorded 
accurately. Group members can also "make procedural sue- 
gestioris and "overrule the su^gesHons of the facilitator " 
Uther than these funcHons, their main 'focus is on the agenda 
and the tasks to be accomplished. 

The fourth and final role is that of the mmws'tr/c/w/roc''^" 
who becomes an active participant in the group, yet retains 
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the powers and- responsibilities of the tradiHonal leadership 
posiHon. The manager "makes all final decisions; has the 
power to set constraints and regain control if not satisfied by 
the progress of the meeting; sets the agenda; argues actively 
for his or her points of view"; and "urges,group members to 
accept tasks and deadlines." (Although the InteracHon 
Method is built around this fairly autocratic leadership style; 
there seems to be no reason why it could not be adjusted to a 
more democratic style, or even to a leaderless group.) 

Doyle and Straus, who. run a "cpnsulting andltraining 
firm with expertise in problem-solving" (Interaction Asso- 
ciates Inc.), claim wide success with their method iri educa- 
tion, business, and government meetings. Their book 
contains a complete description of the Interaction Metljod and 
a vyealth of meeting improverhent techniques. 

TOOLS FOR EVALUATING AND 
IMPROVING MEETINGS 

The literature on group dynamics and organizational 
development is replete with exerdses, techniques, and "struc- 
hired experiences" for evaluating and improving meetings. 
Some can be implemented quite easily and do not require 
special training. Many others takea fairamount of preparation 
- 3nd fpllowup and work best with a meeting consultant. 

As an example 6f the fomier,- Ernest and Nancy Bomianh 
provide three checklists for meeting improvement! The first is 
a planning checklist that asks critical questions of the meeting 
planner, such as "What is the purpose of the meeting?"-"'Who 
will participate?"; and "Will the room be ready and open?" 
The second checklist is designedior evaluating a meeting by a 
participant or observer. QuesHons include, "Was the prepara- 
tion for the meeting adequate?"; "Was a permissive social 
•climate established?"; and "Did the leader exercise the right 
amount of control?". The final checklist is designed for the 
leader to evaluate how well he or she led the meeting: "Did 
j^oujjoosen up' the group before plunging into discussion?"; 
Did you posea challenging question to start the discussion?" 
Leiand Bradford provides six other brief meeting evalu- 
ation forms that are designed for recording partidpant reac- 
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several ways: a sununary of the results can be announced Tt 

ndTsk for'^dS' ''''''I'''' '''''' from theS^^s 

and ask for discussion on those topics only; or th* group can 

taken fZfi?^ *^^ evaluation forms Bradford jlrovides are 
taken from University Assodates' The 1979 Anmal Handbook 
for Group FaaUtators, edited by John Jones and William PfS 
a much wider source of evaluation and group-process aware- 
ness exerases^ Each ^,m««/ ''is intended to ma£ Sy^^^^^^ 
able to group faalitators an up-to-date repository of informa- 
hon^ techniques, methods, and 'toolsof the 
expenences and mshomients)." University Associates encour- 
ages users to duplicate and adapt Ihe materials for thdr own 
educational and training needs. "leirown 

Don Halverson describes several simple techniques for 
improving meetings. In "Going Around the RckT '" each 
participant in turn is asked to stfte his or her posS at that 
moment. n.is method is useful 'Vhen thel^o^up 's hur^J^^^^^ 
around the .view, of those who are dominah^g the convS 
tion, says Halverson, as well as "when the |-oup seeS' 
have run out of solutions." It is also useful for quiclJy evaluat- 
mg a meehng and for winding up a meeting. < - 

In "Subgrouping," the group is temporarily divided 

Tsame orSff ? disciss eUhTr 

the same or different topics. Subgrouping is useful in larger 

tiapant to be heard, and pemiits more than one topic to be 
discussed at once (A legislature with its committee systerfi^ 
the epi ome of subgrouping.) Jack Fordyce and Raymond WeH 
Sh n '"'"'f of subgrouping in a'meeting thSluded 
both professional and clerical workers: 'To surflce underlying 
issues for the agenda, the group was divided into homoge^^^^^ 

Sy heard.'' ' °^ ''^^^^^'^ 

Another series of exercises and evaluation instruments 
are presented in The Second Hamikx^k-of Or^anizatkm^n^^^^^^ 
Z h by R'^hard Schmuck a!.d his assodaSi Al- 

though designed for organization development consultants, 
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many of the exercises are easily implemented without special- 
ized knowledge. , 

Other publications containing some evaluation tools are 
Taking Your Meetings Out of the Doldrums by Eva Schindler- 
Rainrnan and her colleagues. You and I Have Simply <3ot to Stop 
Meetmg Tlus Way by Richard Dunsing, and The Small Meetin<i 
Planner by Leslie This. 



CONCLUSION 

As educators are burdened with an ever-increasing 
number of duties and responsibilities, effective meeting tech- 
niques become more and more important. No longer can edu- 
cation afford, the price of unproductive and unsatisfying 
meetings. Each meeting inust become more effective at grap- 
pling with the future, more effective as an arena of controlled 
change. At the.same time, the meeting must serve to satisfy 
personal needs for affiliation, achievement, activity, and power 
for the lortg-term benefit of both the organization and society. 

Briefly, this chapter has outlined the process of success- 
ful meeting management as follows: 

At the beginning of the meeting process, the meetinc 
leader decides on a compaHble leadership style after consider- 
. mg his or her own nature, the needs and desires of group 
members, and the characteristics of the organization and situ- 
ation. In planning the meeHng, the leader's first guides are the 
goals and purposes he or she wishes to accomplish. Next the 
meeting .planner draws up the blueprint for the meeting's 
actions the agenda. The framework of the meeting takes 
form as the parHcipants are invited, the seating arrangements 
are deaded on, the meeting room is.arranged, and background 
intormation and agendas are distributed to participants. 

Finally, the meeting opens and the interpersonal and 
discussion skills of the chairperson come to the fore. Using the 
agenda as a road map, the, leader skillfully guides the group 
through the chaos of problem-solving and decision-making 
At the same time,- the leader is alert for the surfacing of 
negative emotions and maintains the human relations in the 
group as needed. When decisions are reached, the leader 
makes sure that responsibilities are dearly designated and 
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ii . -T ^O'" 2chon are set. After the meeting, the leader 
distnbu tes the minutes, follows up on the decilons made 
and evakiates the effectiveness of the meeting ' 
Vv..«J^?u"'^'i"Ss are run in this way, they can actually 
become both productive and satisfying! With some tHoueht 

S otoa'r^Sn? f P"^^^-' ^^^^ and^D 
•effective y^""" '"^^""Ss^^bc.can becoSmore 
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CHAPTER iO 



MANAGING TIME'AND STRESS 

Sandra Huffstutter 



Office graffiti." You find it in virtually every workplace 
and the subject is virtually always the same: stress arising 
from work and the lack of Hme to do work right. Coffee mugs 
plastic plaques, and tacky statuary communicate the wit and 
wisdom of these occupational plagues. 

"As soon as the rush is over I'm going to have a nervous 
breakdown." 

- "My cup runneth amuk." 

"Why is-there never enough time to do the job right, but 
always enough time to do it over?" ■ 
"Worker's Dilemma: 

1. No matter how much you do, you'll never do enough. 

2. What you don't do is always more important^ than 
what you do do." 

Folk wisdom aside, it is no secret that the m^anagement of 
time and stress m the workplace has become a major concern 
o employee and employer alike. In a recent article, John 
Ivancevich and Michael Matteson cite estimates of a seventeen 
billion dollar loss in industrial producHvity within the past few 
years, due to stress-related dysfunctions. 

Furthermore, occupaHonal stress and pressures posed bv 
constraints exacerbate worker's sti^ess, a nd unremittiiig stress, 
herte '^"'■^^'■^ '^^P^'^^y for intelligently managing his or 

This true "Worker's Dilemma" has definitely not by- 
passed the schools, as evidenced by the recent mushrooming 
of articles m educational journals on the subject of time and 
stress management. Everyone seems to be aware of the prob- 
lems but few seem ,,t9 do anything construcHve (aside from 
the therapeutic posting of graffiti) about them. 

Why is this the case? Let's take a look.at two kinds of 
mental sets: those that block and those that boost the effecHve 
management of time and stress. 
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BLOCKS TO TIME/STRESS MANAGEMENT 

. i^"^ resistance to a change in work habits is 

SsTh^rw^llT ' '''T'r- P-'-tant Wo^^ Efh! 
so Anv • ^ ceaselessly _ or, at least, appear to do 

so. Any change in work habits that would provid^ worker 
^ down-time" would therefore be morally sus?>S,t say the 

m.^ "^""^^f '.^^1 °^ ^^'"es that conflicts with effective office 
management includes those oriented against anv fn,^^^ 

nX^d fh J *e e^ense of produc- 

tivity and the mental ease provided by stable rouHne 

A mapr block to the effective management of Hme ;,nH 

suS Tn manvP'°^"'^ '''''' cherishing E/sl" 
statS S °?"?l!f-^°"'' ^''^essive busyness is a siL of 
'4^t;;;r h.^^^' * indispensable - and stress if the 

rhL J °^ status. Excessive busyness is also 

chenshed as a respectable form of proa-astinaHon ^ of -fvo H 

mviai tasks, ihus Alan Lakein, a popular advoratP nf h«,^ 

managenient, describes the ''O^erd^oe^ri^ as som^^^^^ 

^so busy doing things th.t he has no time to asTess thX t^ue 

The laughable exresst.s of some time management -.H 

Problems whUe you slS^ 
practicing isometncs whenever placed "on hold " and S' 
ing to^language tapes while commuting all sfem exl fve' 
Such time management zealots probably need S be SndS 

hannful m aU cases, even when it comes to effidenS. " ^ 
A hnal and more serious impediment to tirne/sh-P« 

nature to reel that one s own bu'siness, staff, service whatever 
isjinique and not reducible to generafeed^Septs S 
attitude is particularly tempting in a "people LsfnS''S:e 

Tt'f^a"eUnrver-L'^^ P^^^^'"* o^ S J s 

.trif c- -I V^'^^'^sity, asserts unequivocally that "there is a 

o^SSon"^' ^" 'evels and^all 
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By way of further support, Gilbert Weldy, in his highly 
readable monograph on time management for the school 
administrator, agrees that difficulties in the management of 
tirne cut through distmctions between education and indushy. 
Principals, he says, face the srme kinds of problems with 
effective time management ar.d to the same degree as do 
business managers. He dtes a 1965 shidy of high school prin- 
cipals in which 86 percent of the respondents indicated that 
"lack of time" was their greatest obstacle to adequate job 
performance. 

The primary chalfenge, then, is this: to unblock the route 
to effective time/sh-ess management by recognizing unpro- 
ductive values and attihides (like those just described) and 
then to make a commihnent to replace any unproductive 
values with productive ones. Time and stress management is 
primarily a challenge to your values and attitudes and only 
secondarily a challenge to your skills. 



BOOSTS TO TIME/STRESS MANAGEMENT 

Management consultants are given to speaking in apho- 
risms. Peter Drucker, whose management experHse has made 
him the pafron saint of both MBA shidents and executives of 
multinaHonal corporations, says, 'Time is the scarcest re- 
source, and 'unless it is managed, nothing else can be man- 
aged." Alan Lakein opens his best-sellingi^ozo to Get Control of 
Your Tunc ami Your Life vyith the words: 'Time is -life It is 
irreversible and irreplaceable. To waste your time is to waste 
your life, but to master your time is to inaster your life and 
make the most of it." ^ 

These eminently quotable consultants developed their 
aphoristic style out of a need to motivate — to motivate their 
clients to value those character traits, attihides, and concepts 
that facilitate effective management.' These facilitators can be 
grouped into two broad categories: "self-control" and "job- 
control." Let's take a brief look at each before hirning to 
practical skills and strategies for improved management of 
time and stress. 
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SELF-CONTROL 

Fundamentar to self-control is self-knowledge. What 
are your strengths, your weaknesses, your skills? What is 
your personality, type, your physiological type? Are you a 
detail^person or a"'big picture" person? Are you a reader or a 
listener^A participant or an observer? A morning person or an 
evening person? What forces shaped your past? What do you 
project to be the shape of your future? . ; 

As Hamlet has taught us, knovyledge of self is unpro- 
ductive unless coupled with discipline in action and behavior. 
Alan Lakein devotes^whole chapters to the subjects of self- 
discipiine- and willpower and how to bolster both. Like the 
anaent Greek's ideal of the "Golden Mean" and the Biblefs 
exhortation that "to everything there is a season," Lakein's 
book espouses balance and control: a time for work and ?\ame 
for relaxation, a time foi- working together and a time for 
working alone. 

Another sort of balance and control is discussed by 
management consultant and writer VI A. Mambert. Linking 
Hme management directly to self-knowledge and maturity, 
Mambert issues a caveat against "excess emotional and 
mental baggage," including "compulsive talking, over- 
defensiveness, over-explaining, self-justification, fear, guilt, 
worry, gossip, office politics, over-sensitivity, and similar 
subjecHve acHvities related to being a basically imfnature 
person." 

Self-kiiowledge plus self-discipline equals maturity, and 
matunty boosts one's potential for effecHve management of 
time and stress. 



JOB-CONTROL 

Like self-control, job-control requires knowledge — 
knowledge of the primary purpose of your organization and 
of your own sDecifi" role therein. In Executive TimeMam<iement, 
Helen Reynolds and Mary Tramel assert that the employee's 
"raison d'etre" is to further the organization's "primar\' pur- 
pose (for instance, to give all students access to a quality 
education), not merely to perform the functions listed in the 
employee's job description. The authors warn against confus- 
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ho!S ^"'^^'^"^ (developing curriculum, attending school 
board meehngs supervising teachers, disciplining sLen°s 
and so forth) with your primaiy purpo^se, since 

your value as an executive is.measured in degrees of 
effectiveness. It is not so much how efficiently you 
perform your function as it is how effectively vou 
move toward the attainment pf.the organization's pri- 
. marygoal. - " ° 

With your dverafl purpose firmly in mind, you will find 
It easier to clarify your role and its fui^cHons, ob^cHvTs and 

cTml^^'^r^f""^- ^""'^ ' clarificaHon requires p%ase 
communicahon between yourself, your staff, and your superi- 

-orsrbut^willpay off ihTedijrecistress andreduced time rriiVuse 
SJf.f ^/''r ^'"biguous, or conflicting responsibUities. 
Role clarification as a technique for stress maSageWint vvillS- 
discussed m greater detaU later. Here the Emphasis is on 

ITi'r^ r'L'f ^ ^^'^ °f tiiine/stress man- 

agement sh:ategies within your office. 

J"" to knowledge of your school district's primary 

purpose and knowledge of your own rol^ within the district 

job control also requires knowledge of various leadership 

styles for executing your role. This, in turn, implies the mature 

recognition that different leadership styles are appropn^S 

different-pccasions. A thorough di^ussion of this subject can 

be found m chapter 3; onCe again, the main point here is that 

the knowledge and use of varied administrative sMesIs one 

more boost toward effective time/stress management. And 

^onlfmnj;'??,'" T""^ iniportance -of commitment and 
control, let s turn to practical procedures for improved man- 
agement of time and stress. ^ 

TIME MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES 

, If time management was a mystery ten years ago, it 
certainly is not today - as a quick check of your libfarV's 
pumal indexes and card catalogue will confirm. The variety of 
titles are stnkingly unvaried in content, so much so that one 
can speak of a classical" approach to time management - a 
tour-part, rather circular process that includes the following: 
1.' goal-setting, which leads to prioritizing 

5"" . 1. 
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2. keeping a daily time log, which leads to the idenHfica- 
tion of time-wasters 

3. management of time-wasters, which leads to increased 
discretionary time .j 

4. wise use of discreHonary time, which leads to the 
accomplishment of those goals identified in step-bne 

GOAL-SETTING AND PRIORITIZING 

Just as the smart shopper does not shop without a 
grocery list, and the smart teacher does not teach without a 
course outline, so the smart administrator needs a written.list 
or outline of professional goals t6:administer effectively The 
operative word here is "effecHvely." When Reynolds and 
Tramel asserted that "your value as an execuHve is measured in 
degrees of effecHveness,".they were reiteraHng a key disHnc- 
hon made by Peter Drucker: the distincHon between effec- 
tiveness and effidency. Drucker insists that "the execuHve's 
job IS to be effecHve," not efficient — which means getHng 
thenght thmgsdqne," rather than merely doing things right 
And -those -"right things" relate directly to advancing the 
organization's primary purpose, as discussed earlier 

While your goals list will help you to identify those 
cruaal right things," the list itself, can take any number of 
forms. Lakein recommends identification of lifetime goals 
three-year goals, and six-month goals. The Colorado State 
Department of Education's Sclmil huyrovmait-Accountabiliti/ 
■Process Kit on "Managing Time" recommends ranking, in 
order of importance to you, the six main life-roles you enact- 
profes'Jional, family, community, social-cultural-recreaHonal 
personal, and self-service (that is, physical maintenance ac- 
tivities). 

More to the point, perhaps, is the Association of Cali-^ 
tornia School Administrators' Project Leadershb component 
entitled "Personal Activity Plan" (as shown in their 1979 note- 
book. All Update on Time Maiiai^eiueiit). This activity plan 
addresses job-specific priorities. It involves written goal state- 
ments with spedfic acHvides and spedfic professional growth 
requirements (new skills) to meet those goals; it also involves 
descriptors of concrete, accomplished tasks and assessment 
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mechanisms for final evaluations. 

Regardless of the form in which you put your goals 
statements, the important thing is that you put them in writing. 
List them, chart them, diagram them, or index-card them, but 
above all, xmte tlwml Write them because, as any four-year-old 
knows who has just penciled her own name for the first time^ 
wntmg makes it real. 

After lisHng your goals, the next step is. to -prioritize- 
hem. -Not-all -goals or values are equally important, nor are 
^ they of the same importance at all times. Prioritize based oh 
your point of view of right nwo. You can (and should) upate 
your goals and priorities when your point of view changes — 
as it inevitably will. 

Once you've prioriHzed, you're ready to select your two 
or three most important goals and to list specific, short-term 
activiHes that will further those goals. For example, if one of 
your go^ls is to inidate a program of gifted educaHon in your 
school, your acHvifies list might include checking with the 
school district to see what state and local funds are available; 
forming a committee of parents, teachers, and administrafors 
to investigate various kinds of exisHng gifted programs; and 
so forth. 

Finally, after listing acfivities for your three most impor- 
tant goals, pnorifize again. This should result in your "A-1" 
goal and your "A-1" acfivity to further that goal, as Lakein 
would say. This activity constitutes your foremost "right 
thing : your most valuable,, potential contribution to your 
school district, your primary leadership responsibility. 

Now the overriding question becomes: how you ?re 
-going td find the fime — in an already overburdened 
vyorkday — to pursue this priority acHvity. The answer 'is 
simple: you identify time-wasters with the use of a daily Hme 
log and learn to manage those that are within your control 



THE DAILY TIME LOG 

When Peter Drucker listed five characteristic pracHces 
that distinguished the effective execuHve, the one that topped 
his list was the fact that "effecfive execuHves know where their 
time goes." To know for certain where your time goes, most 
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management consultants recommend that you keep some - 
kind of wntta, daily log for at least a week. Once aSn the 
kind of log you use is less important than that youKur 
secretary or assistant) track your Hme. You can Lck fifteen- 
minute segments, one-hour segments, or simSy note the 

\Z% ^ °' '"^'^ ^'^"vity in the specified time 

c^ncemT^''" 

^^oncem_you-for-some-Feason or another (telephone calls 

drop-in visitors, scheduled meeHngs, whatever) 
-each da7?^^n'^ your activities, or perhaps nt the end of 
eacn day, try to evaluate each activity on the basis of its 
s^nificance. Michael Sexton and Karen Switze^fco^end 
the following rating system: ""'icuu 

#1 = Professional Goal Functions (long-range planning 
and leadership activiHes; curriculum planning for 
example) . r &, 

#2 = CriHcal/Crisis FuncHons (immediate, situaHonal 
concems;_a student-teacher conflict, for example) 

#3 - Maintenance FuncHons (rouHne administraHve 
tasks; fire drills for example) 

P = Personal AcHviHes (calling home, going to the 
dentist) ° 

in #1 .^"^ ^f"' f ""'^.!7 '•^spo^'Sibility as a leader is to engage 
m #ls, your time log will probaoly reveal that your workdfy is 
ZT'^^K'^^'^^'y ^2s and #3s. Patrick Lignan found 
that the school superintendent is precluded from long-ranee 
planning and other leadership fuAcHons by virSue of^the"n- 
credibly interrupHve and discondnuous nature of his or her 

typical 8 2 hour, work-through-lunch workday, he or she 
engages m about thirty-eight disparate- activiHes nearlv 40 

^ percent ofwhich'1..ted less than LmihSSch" ^ 

Moreover, tht author found tiial fully 25 percent of the 

. superintendent's day is spent in unscheduled me^Hngs (drop! 
m visitors are included here), and nearly 25 percenf more is 

maker, then, he superintendent acts as a contact-person an 
mformation broker," who spends three-quarters of the day 
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in verbal contacts for the purpose of receiving or dispensing 
information. 

Does this sound familiar? Does your time log coincide 
^^^^^45"^^"^"'^ observations? If so, then, like so many other 
leiaersryou^ejvorking in the "reacHve" mode, rather than 
in a self-directed ^'acRVe ^mode. Your response tii^e (time 
spent respondmg tb people, mail, anHTitulHonirfaS^t^ 
your discretionary time (time spent in A-1 activities). T5 put 
your workday into a more productive balance, you now need 
to recognize and manage time-wasters. Or, as Sexton and 
Switzer advise, you need to learn how to do the #2s and #3s 
efftaentl}/^ so that you will have time to do .the mscffediveh/. 

MANAGING TIME WASJERS , 

The time-waster is a two-headed dragon: External time- 
wasters wear the face of ."the other": visitors,' telephone calls, 
meetingsrpaperwork, coworker's needs. Internal time-wasters 
w6ar the face of the self: inability to say "no," inability to 
schedule and prioritize, inability to delegate, tendency to pro- 
crasHnate. LetVlook at these one at a time, with an eye toward 
specific, dragon-slaying strategies. 



Vhitors and Tclcphojic Calls 

Telephone and visitor interruptions are two of the three 
worst daily time-wasters (meetings being the third). Because 
they act as interrupters, they destroy concentration and 
momentum — the twins of productivity. Management of these 
time-wasters is, as always, first a matter of attitude and only 
then a matter of skill. Administrators must recognize that total 
accessibility (the'"open-door" policy), while subjectively grati- 
fying, is professionally counterproductive. It follows that ad- 
ministrators .must value their own time before expecting others 
to do the same. • 

Most time management experts recommend reducing 
visitor and telephone interruptions through the use of "buf- 
fering" and "limiting" techniques. That is, they suggest you 
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should buffer (insulate) yourself from excessive or unproduc- 
tive personal contacts and consciou'isly limit the time spent on 
each necessary or unavoidable contact. 

Translated into office procedure, buffering is primarily 
accomplished by the secretary — who screens all calls and 
■visitors — while limiting is accomplished by the development 
of some rather brusque habits, such as not offering coffee and 
tea to visitors, not offering your visitors a chair, not socializing 
excessively, and so forth. ^ 

However, these standard recommendations maybe in- 
appropriate in the educational setting. As educational man- 
agers, demoCTatic and open communicafions with students 
parents, colleagues, and staff probably constitute some of th^ 
highest and best uses of your time: Therefore, the convenHonal 
wisdom:of.business-oriented time management consultants 
requires some tempering-here^ I 

Perhaps the most productive^ 5trat-egy, for-haiTied educa- 
tional administrators is the scheduling ofl regular blocRTof 
time during which you are inaccessible to\ visitors and tele- 
phone calls. Because it is commonly' accepted that one is 
unavailable when involved in a scheduled rfieeting, consider 
this block of time to be a "meeting with yourself" — as it 
certainly is. \ 

During this time, have your calls intercepted by your 
secretary or your switchboard. Qose the door to your office 
Place bookshelves and files with |often-needed information 
adjacent to your desk, so that such information is readily 
available. Strive to make yourself highly invisible during periods 
of inaccessibility, just as you strive\ to make yourself highly 
visible (in tho staff lounge at lunch ^time, in the halls before 
school, in the meeting room before board meetings) during 
periods of accessibility. - 

Above all, train your staff and colleagues to respect this 
quiet time, because studies show that it will likely be the otilxj 
productive work time avaUable to you during the entire day. 

The next major external time-waster — meetings is 

covered at length in chapter 9. The strategies discussed there 
for holding efficient, productive meetings will inevitably cut 
dovxn on time wasted in inefficient, unproductive meetings 
Note parriculariy the time-wise advice on scheduling, agendas," 
and limiting attendees. 
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Pnpcni'ork 

After drop-ins, the telephone, and meetings, paperwork 
ranks as the next most frustrating external time-waster Donna 
Douglass and Merrill Douglass assert that "there are only 
_ - ^I?^.Al"5iL?/Wj:^a^^^^ items, and 

throw away items. After your secretary^sCTeens; cafegbiizes' 
and p^ontizes-your nTair accordingly, try- some of these 
methods for effectively dealing with acHon and infonhaHon 

AcfuviitemsOOne of Lakein's laws prescribes that you 
TxA ^-f^i. piece of paper only once." In support. Donna 
and Mernll-Douglass estimate that "at least 80 percent of the 
ipail could be answered immediately when read." Don't let 
those action items pile up. Handle them quickly, in order of 
pnontv; at a scheduled time of the day. 

□ AcHon items with a low priority may not need doing 
at all. Lakem suggests a procrasHnaHon drawer: dump low 
_.pnonni^items into it and see if they're.ever missed 

• "-^^^'lyi^^SP's that you categorize your acHon items 
nto separately labelled manila-folders: "urgent " "dictate " 
"to do " "for Faculty BuUetin," and so forth.^ " - ^^Z.^ 

U Delegate paperwork to your secretary. Pencil a brief ~ 
note of response in-tho margin of incoming correspondence 
lettingvour secretary draft the formal response from that. 

U Whenever possible, use time-saving paperwork ex- 
pediters: routing slips, attachment slips, form letters, form 
paragraphs, handwritten responses, and the telephone. 

U Learn to use a dictating machine. You will save not 
orily your own time (since one can dictate at sixty words per 
minute as opposed to wriHng longhand at ten words per 
mmute), but your secretary's time as well (since transcribing 
longhfnd)°"^ " '^^'"^ shorthand or reading 

fr.^A ^ '"'*^''*^J'. "ticWer" or "suspense" filing system. Manila 
folders or accordion files labelled oiie througK thirty-one and 
January through December will permit you to keep track of 
upcoming tasks, commitments, or annual responsibiliHes For 
example, if annual budget estimates are due each May '^Hckle" 
a reminder in April's file that it is time to begin gathering the 
appropriate data. Use the daily Hckler files in the same way 
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Infomahon Urns □ Use a variety of filing systems: desk 
top files and ticklers, desk files that include most-often-needed 
Items of informaHon, and cabinet files that are systemaHcallv 
arranged m a way that is dear to both yourself and your closest 
staffpersons. ' 

.□•Recognize this: ^jmilTudie& estimate that fully 95 
^^w* °n papers filed are never retrieved again. Donna 
.^"l^^ernll Douglass recommend the fojlpwing steps for de- 
termining whether an item-is worth keeping: 

1. Have your secretary keep a log, for several months, 
of Items retrieved from ffles. These items will com- 
prise your "useful filing" list. 

2. Before fUing an item, ask yourself: "Does this item fit 
in the 'useful filing' category?" "Could I retrieve this 
infoi-mation from someone else's files, if needed'" 
/What use shall I make of this item within the next 

. year?" 

□ Schedule an annual Spring cleaning of the files, with 
an eyetoward tossing as much as possible. 

, , . ^i^^T? !° ^Y^^ reading matter or train your secretary 
to skim, highlight; and digest. Redirect reading matter to vour" 
subordinates and colleagues. 

□ Keep journals, articles, and updates in one section of 
your shelves, ready for availability when heading out to den- 
tists appointments or business trips. 

Before moving from "external" fo "internal" time- 
wasters, menHon should be made of one Hme displacer that 
actually straddles the two categories. This time waster is what 
Uncken andJjVass (as described by Carol Giesecke and others) 
have termed "monkeys'^:~those_demands inappropriately 
placed on the administrator by subordinates;~Whereas the 
administrator generally must respond fo demands made by " 
supenqrs and whereas he or she generally c7k)(W5 fo respond 
to demands made by peers, the administrafor needs fo perceive 
demands made by subordinates as an often inappropriate use 
of his or her time and an example of "passing the buck up- 
wards. 

For example, a recently hired administrative assistant 
inquires about the district's pension plan. Rather than accept- 
ing the monkey" and rifling among the files for explanatory 
documents, the time-wise administrator should briefly refer 
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the new employee to the personnel department. Learning to 
shrug off monkeys" is akin to learning to say "no" — the 
nrst mtemal time waster we will consider.. 

-Intemal time wasters are both the easiest and the hardest 
to control, and for the same reason: their control lies exclusively 
within yourself. Your success at.managirig them is entirely up 
haEy theVr ^ ^^^""^"^ss and atHtude will take you 

Inability to Sail "No" 

Let's begin with learning to say "no." In this regard 
Lakein advises that "you must set prioriHes based on the 
importance to you of the person doing the asking and the 
consequences if you don't do what's being asked." If you 
subsequently decide that the task is not a priority item, you 
simply and courteously refuse, with perhaps a brief explana- 
tion of your time constraints. 
' 1 1?' suggests that you review your daily time 
log with a view toward asking yourself, "What would happen 
If this were not done at all?" He goes on to say that "all one has 
to do IS to learn to say 'no' if an acHvity contributes nothing to 
one s own organizaHon, to oneself, or to the organizaHon for 
which It IS to be performed." He concludes by asserting that 
you can thus dispose of one quarter of your time deniands 
with no significant effect. 

Similarly, W. A. Mambert recommends the "Wash 
Uecision — a decision to not proceed with a project when 
complications begin to outweigh the value of the final result 
1 he fundamental principle implied in all these recommenda- 
tions IS tha t of the ''primary purpose." With your chief contri- 
bution to the school district'sprimary purpose firmly in mind 

be sbiplifed^ '° ''^ '° ^'^"''"^ '^^"^'^ 

ImbHihj h Schedule 

Consciousness ofyour primary purpose will also help to 
eliminate another internal time waster: the inability to sched- 
u e. bcheduling is actually a mulHfaceted gem that includes 
planning, prioritizing, clustering, and delegating. All are es- 
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sential to managing time effectively. 

u J J^S^? ^° P'^" w*^^" yo" accomplished your priori- 
„ . stalements.and^ctivities.-N need to 

narrow your focus, to make the best use of the days that will 
carry you toward your goals. 

- I . .u-^^'!^ P'^""'"8 '^an be done first thing in the morning or 
last thing m the evening — whenever you have fifteen minutes 
of quiet time. Make a "to do" list that includes the day's chief 
tasks, including some steps toward accomplishment of your 
A-1 activity. Then systematically prioritize those tasks (using 

Sexton-and-Switzer-'s-#V#2r #3 system or-takein's-A- B C 
system). > > ^ 

Prioritizing is greaUy aided by knowledge of the 80/20 
rule, Ukein s definition of which seems to be the most explicit: 

The 80/20 rule suggests that in a list of ten items, doing 
two of them will yield most (80 percent) of the value 
Find these two,«label them A, get them done. Leave 
most of the other eight undone, because the value • 
you ii get from them will be significantly less than that 
of the two highest-value items. . . . It's important to 
remind yourself again and again not to get bogged 
down on low-value acHvities but to focus on the 20 
percent where the high value is. 

Next, coordinate your "to dos" with your scheduled 
appointments, remembering to schedule a block of quiet time 
for work on your A-1. While most management consultants 
recommend blocking out one to two hours for this leadership 
activity Weldy estimates that the educational administrator 
can probably wrest only half an hour of such time from daily 
demands. Above all, schedule this Hme realistically. A glance 
at your daily time log should reveal peaks and lulls inextemal 
achvihes and in your own internal energy level. Common 
sense^ dictates, then, that you schedule your leadership time 
as close as possible to the intersection of peak energy and low 
activity levels. 

After scheduling, attack your "to dos" in order of pri- 
ority. Do the important tasks first, delegate whatever you can 
and don't fret if the #3s have to wait for another day. It is not 
important to do everything — just the important things. 
Cluster similar activities (for example, all call-backs, all paper- 
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work) whenever possible and steel yourself to finish each task 
before going on to the next, because clustering and completion 
eliminate wasteful transition time. 



Inabilhy to Delegate 

For a variety of reasons, many of which are purely and 
emotionally subjective, most administrators find it difficult to 
delegate. Again, an attitudinal change must precede the learn- 
ing of new skills. People tend to perceive delegation as a 
thrusting of one's "dirty work" onto others. Instead, the leader 
should distinguish between work Ithat advances one's contri- 
bution to the organization's primary purpose and work that 
does not. 

Once that distinction is made, the leader should retain 
the former and delegate the latter, in addition to delegating 
routine tasks, tasks at which others are more skilled, tasks at 
which the leader is already skilled, and tasks that the leader 
actively dislikes. 

A quick review of your.daily time log should raise your 
consciousness in regard to delegating. Assess each activity in 
terms of whethtir it could have been delegated and then com- 
mit yourself to better manipulation of this time displacer. 

Both the ACSA Update and Helen Reynolds and Mary 
Tramel offer useful lists of practical tips for delegating Suffice 
it to say here that effective delegation requires clear communi- 
cation with the delegatee, assignment of authority and decision- 
making capability to the delegatee, a system for monitoring 
and followup, and a relaxed attitude toward the delegatee's 
work procedures (since, as W.. Michael Bom points out, the 
secret to delegating is "to hold (the delegatee) . . . more ac- 
countable for results than methods"). 

Gilbert Weldy says that it helps to perceive delegation as 
an investment in time that accrues long-term benefits. One bi 
those benefits is invaluable on-the-job training for your staff, 
whose expertise reflects directly on you, their leader. More- 
over, your ability to rise to a more challenging position hinges 
direct!) on the knowledgeability and effectiveness of those 
you have trained in your current position. 
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Procrastiiwfioii 



Hnn h?"^ ^' ^ ^ ^"^^ ^^ster that deserves men- 

Sn.ho y"''^ ^^^"^ ^" ^^'""iar: procras- 

wp Sn^\^^'*^.'^-°-"- '' P^fessionally debUitating in that 
II aclinK'^^^^K^^^^ those difficult, chJlenging 
A-1 activities with which we should be most inteerallv in- 

I?io^ >^r.P"°"? °" *he other hand,Trf qlwy 

accomplished provide instant graHficaHon, and are thS e 
completed with much more re^larity. " _ 

Allen Lakein's advice on this subject is both practical 
and persuasive. In eight key chapters, he suggest a variety o 

XeTaVTndte^ -ognizingfh'e consequences 

c Irt? u ^^^antages of acHon; re'dudng a large task to 
small subtasks; working at the task for five minutes 4r day to 
^?r..l"'yl^'T?^S'*^^""SaddiHonal data; performing a 

dJe t!kin'. p"f ^'"^.'""^^'^'"S.y^"^ ^^'-'d""^ to ^O'^eone 
a™7lirhed'"''^'^ ^^-^^^'"S - subtasks 

r.}.^ the four-part process to time management, this com- 
ri^ J P^;;* three: subduing the doubleheaded dragon o?e^. 
£ soundpH "'"^ this.pointl warning r^ust 

hfto vo^ro?fir^°'r'^*'"^ P^^^d^S strategies 

u. u u?"^^ '"^y '■^""■e uncomfortable changes in 
comfor able habits. For this reason, and becau.se he Ts con- 
vinced that 'evoluHonaiy changes of style are more profitable 
thani^voluHonarychanges,''4cross^^comrr,d^^^^^^^^ 
time management strategies gradually, one at a Hn'^e. In othe? 
words ins tead of quickly slaying the hvo-headed dragon you 
ces°s'£^IyS"^ f ""'"S it to death. Once you Sine- 
TeftalZZ'^Sfuw^ ^t^^tegy and made that nevy stra- 

ShprTv '^^^^ another, and 

another, to your repertoire. 

;. And to what end? Darrell Lewis and Tor Dahl state that 

clear about 25 percent of their time with little or no drop in 
current output" - which leads us to part four. Thus cSi 
hat time becomes discreHonaiy Hme; leadership time t me 
for planning and execuHng Drucker's "right things " " 
Weldy closes his monograph with a shopping list of 
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suggested leadership activities that includes detailing a "great 

Ind na?en^r'l''^°°'' Tk''^"^ ^''^ '''''''''' with stud^ts 
wnH?a ' ? f "T^ "^''^ y^^'^s '^hief objectives, and 
rnrJhif"^ P°'"* ^hift our attention to 
HTvinlT! "^^'P ^°^^y of addition to Weldy's list. 

Having begun the management of time, why not research and 
implement a program for its corollary. - the management of 



STRESS MANAGEMENT 



Previously it was noted that time and stress manage- 
ment are two strands of the same braid. Not only do. s mis- 
management of the one exacerbate mismanagement of the 
other, but also specific problem areas in. the management of 

vk Vnr Tnl • PaP^'^o'-k. telephone and 

visifor interruptions, excessive meetings, lack of planning 

dlTcers" P'"°'^'"^^*'"^"°" ^""^ timewasters ami stress pro- 

The correlations between time and stress management 
suggest that the strategies for attacking both would also cor- 

!^inf" '° «me management, themanage- 

men of stress requires the following: (1) a shift in attitudes 
and level of awareness, (2) self-analysis and identification of 
stressors via the daily stress log, and (3) practical techniques 
tor the management of those stressors identified. As alwavs 
awareness and attitude come first. ^ ' 

What precisely is-stress? Among the myriad of defini- 
tions in print, that advanced by Donald Dudley and Elton 
Welke IS exceptional for its simplicity: stress is "an adaptive 
response in which your body prepares, or adjusts, to a threat- 
ening situation. 

Such preparation manifests itselfin a host of symptoms 
both physiological (increase in heart rate, blood pressure 
respiration, and levels of adrenalin) and psychological (irrita- 
bility depression, anxiety, withdrawal). Further, stress is in- 
tegrally related to control: the greater one's sense of power- 
lessness over the stressor, the greater the stress. 

Because one's perception of a "threatening situation" is 
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often highly subjective (discounting obvious physical calami- 
ties), stress itself is a highly subjective phenomenon; it truly is 
"all in the mind/' Cpnsequently, intellectual awareness of and 
proper emotional attitudes tovyrard stress are even more im- 
portant than a similar enlightenment toward time, which is a 
nighly objective phenomenon. 

One instructive orientation into common stressors and 
their relative magnitudes is Holmes and Rahe's Social Read- 
justment Rating Scale. The scale lists forty-three different "life 
events/' ranging from "Death of Spouse" to "Minor Violations 
of the Law" and assigns each event a numerical value (from a 
high of 100 to a low of 11) that correlates to the stressfulness of 
the event. To use the scale, one need merely note which "life 
events" occurred to him or^*her during the previous two years 
and tally the associated numerical values. The significance of 
the scale lies in the fact that studies have shown a positive 
correlation between degrees of stress and the probability of 
incipient illness or accidents^ as Dudley and VVelke explain: 
Should you accumulate 150 points on the Social Read- 
justment Rating Scale within a period of two years, 
there is a 33 per cent probability for you to contract an 
illness or suffer ah accident. When 300 points are ac- 
cumulated^ the probability soars to 66 per cent. At 450 
points the probability is almost certain — in the 90 per 
cent range. 

While a personal talljj on the rating scale will certainly 
prove revealing, Walter Gmelch, in his lucid article entitled. 
The Principal's Next Challenge: The Twentieth Century Art 
of Managing Stress," issues this caveat against an overly 
literal readii;g of the scale: 

A few points shoulcl be kept in mind:, urst, both ftleas- 
ant (marriage) and unpleasant (divorce) life events can 
cause harmful stress; second, no one can escape, nor " 
does anyone necessarily want to escape all these crises, 
since to some degree stress h life; and, third, due to 
differing abilities to cope, the same event does not 
have the same impact on all individuals. 

The ability to cope is a learned set of skills and is central 
to the understanding and management of stress. How well do 
you cope? Dudley and Welke offer a coping quiz that asks 
questions ranging from "Do people who know you well think 
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TABLE 1: SOCIAL READJUSTMENT RATING SCALE 

^"k ' ' Ufe Event Mean Value 



1 
2 

3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

. 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 . 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 



Death of a Spouse 

Divorce 
' Marital Separation- 
'Jail Term 

Death of Qose Family Member 

Personal Injury or Illness 

Marriage '• 

Fired at Work 

Marital Reconciliation 

Retirement 

Change iii Health of Family Member 
Pregnancy 

Sex Difficulties ; 

Gain of New Family Member 

Business Readjusbnent 

Change in Financial State 

Death of Qose Friend 

Change to Different Line of Work 

Change in Niunber of Arguments with Spouse 

Mortgage over $10,000 

Foreclosure of Mortgage or Loan 

Change in Responsibili.Hes at Work 

Son or Daughter Leaving Home 

Trouble with Iii-Laws 

Outstanding Personal Achievement 

Wife Begins or Stops Work 

Begin or End School 

Change in Living Conditions 

Revision of Personal Habits 

Trouble with Boss 

'Change in Work Hours or Conditions 
Change in Residence 
Change in Schools 
Change in Recreation 
Change in Church Activities 
Change in Social Activities 
Mortgage or Loan Less {han $10,000 
Change in Sleeping Habits 
Change in Number of Family Get-Togethers 
Change in Eating Habits 
Vacation 
Christmas 

Minor Violations of the Law 



100 

73 

65 

63 

63 

53 

50 

47 

45 

45 

44 

40- 

39 

39 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

31 

30 

29 
■29 

29 
28 
26 
26 
25 
24 
23 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
15 
13 
12 
11 



Reprinted with permission from lotmial -if Pfi/cln'A>iii,Uic Rifcm-li. vol II T H 
I lolmes, R. H. Rnhe, 1967, p.216, l.ible III. Perg.Vmon Press, Lid. ' ' ' 
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you get upset easily?" to "Have you set goals for the future 
that satisfy you and are realistic?" Your answers should prove 
as revealing as your tally on the SociafReadjustment Rating 
Scale. 

Another instructive exercise is the 'Type 'A' Behaving" 
questionnaire included by Michael Giammatteo and Delores 
Giammatteo. A high proportion of yes answers to such 
questions as "I'm frequently in a hurry," "I really enjoy 
winning and hate to lose" and "my job is the most important 
thing in my life" indicates the probability of a, 'Type A" 
personality, defined by Michael and Delores Giammatteo as 
"one who is always pushing, doing, creating, initiating, and 
who may be headed toward an early death or heart attack." 

After orienting yourself to the subject of stress in general 
and personal stress factors in particular, you'll want to take 
stock of the attitudes with which you confront your working 
day. Constructive attitudes for the mar^gement of stress will 
be discussed later. For now, be aware of the following atti- 
:tudes that have been variously identified (by Michael and 
Delores Giammatteo, Ari Kiev, and C. Eugene Walker) as 
promoters of stress: authoritarianism^ intolerance, being overly 
concerned with what "should be" rather than with what "is," 
indecisiveness, worry, }>erfectionism and searching for the 
one "perfect" solution to' every problem, "stockpiling hurts," 
magnifying minor irritants, failure to communicate feelings, 
"believing that you are a victim of fate and of your feelings, and 
needing and seeking love and approval from everyone. 

Although this list of negative attitudes jfs by no means a 
definitive one, familiarity with these provides one more orien- 
tation into the subject of stress and one more preparation for 
self-analysis and the identification of specific stressors via the 
daily stress log. 



DAILY STRESS LOG 

The purpose of tracking sources of stress for several 
weeks is the same as that for tracking time: to become aware of 
specific problem areas and their patterns of reoccurrence. The 
stress log suggested by Gmelch in Release from Stress is re- 
printed here as a suggested fomiat (see exercise 1) but, as with 
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EXERCISE 1: STRESS LOG 



Stress can come from;a single dramatic incident (Isolated Stress), or from a cumulation of less dramatic related 
inadents (Synergetic Stress). For one week, at the end of each working day, describe 

I' -nl ^nll '^^"'^1 ''"^'^ incident that occurred on your job (confronting a staff member, etc.) 

2. ITie most sh-essful senes of related mcidents that occurred on your job (frequent telephone interruptions, 

^::iSyL%::sV^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ '° ^^e approximate 



1) Single Incident 



2) Series of Related Incidents 



3) Daily Stress Level 



Monday 
Date: 



Tuesday 
Date: 



Wednesday 
D^te: 



Thursday 
Date: 



Friday 
vDate: 
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th^ daily Hme log, the form is le-s important than that you do 
this prelimmary exercise and do it in writing. 

After keeping a stress log for several weeks, you might 
want to compare your stressors with Gmelch's administraHve 
stress index — a list of thirty-five typical stressors idenHfied 
by educational administrators, including "preparing and allo- 
cahng budget resources," "trying to resolve differences 
between/among students," and "being involved in the collec- 
.-l^T'"'^ process." Of these thirty-five stressors, Gmelch 
jdentified and, ranked the following lop ten: 

1. Complying with state, federal, and organizaHona! 
rules and policies -> 

2. Fee'ing that meetings take up too much time 

3. Trying to complete reports and other paperwork 
on tinie ■ ' 

4. Trying to gain financial support for programs 

5. Trying to resolve personnel conflicts 

6. Evaluating staff members' performance 

7. Having to make decisions that affect the lives of 
individual people that I know (colleagues, staff 
members) 

8. Feelings that I have too heavy a workload, one that 
I cannot possibly finish during the normal work 
day 

9. Imposing excessively high expectation:, on myself 
10. Being interrupted frequently by telephone calls 

The results of Gmelch's study correspond to those de- 
rived from a stress survey of principals in a large Canadian 
city. As reported by Kenneth Washington, the survey "placed 
demands by central administration in first place, followed by 
supervision of teachers . . . relaHonships with parents, govern- 
ment regulations, student problems, and instructional prob- 
lems." 

A third study, by Robert Koff and his colleagues, rein- 
forces and refines those presented by Gmelch and Washington. 
Using methodology similar to that of the Social Readjustment 
Rating Scale, the study factored and weighted four areas of 
sjress for elementary, middle, and secondary schtx>l principals. 
Loiiflicts with teachers were consistently ranked as the highest 
stressor. Irregular events with severe consequences — events 
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in which the administrators felt threatened and powerless — 
were rated the next most stressful. (Examples include teacher 
strikes, involuntary transfers, bad publicity, threats and as- 
saults, and legal actions against the school.) Student conflicts 
vvere rated below these, though the stress therein increased 
significantly from elementary to high-school. Finally, routine 
management tasks were.consistently ranked as the lowest, 
most manageable stressor. 

Both Gmelch and Koff,and his colleagues echoed what 
was noted earlier, that stress is integrally related to feelings of 
powerlessnpss — feeling out of control. Successful stresi; 
management requires not just the identification of your stres- 
sors but also the categorizing of them into- those that are 
within your control-and those that are not. The distinction will 
determine your strategy for attacking the stressor, though all 
the various strategies share one trait in common: all return a 
measure of control to their user. 



MANAGING CONTROLLABLE STRESSORS 

In any discussion of stress management, one strategy 
always highlighted is that of time management. Properly exe- 
cuted, time management creates the balance^and control in 
one's life that Alan Lakein repeatedly emphasizes. 

But time management can be subsumed by a larger 
more generalized concept, that of "pacing," of consciously 
regulating the ebb and flow of your life. Time management 
will help you to do that. So will familiarity with and proper use 
of the Social Readjustment Rating Scale; for instance, if you 
are aware that you've recently experienced a high number of 
life change events, you should consider consciously forgoing 
another controllable change — moving to a new neighbor- 
hood, for example, or taking classes toward your Ph.D. 

You can also pace yourself by regulating what Donald 
Dudley and Elton Welke refer to as naturally occurring cycles of 
"activation and withdrawal." While it is normal to alternate 
between periods of outward-reaching activity and periods of 
quiet renewal, the authors caution against abrupt swings be- 
tween either extreme: 
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If your customary manner is type A, fast-paced, try to 
slow dovm,by;-miId degrees in a uniform way rather 
than suddenly embracing total relaxation between out-' 
bursts of activity. In the same way, if you are a classic 
^pe B, relaxed and calm, try to modestly pick up'your 
, life tempo uniformly across periods of both work and 
play. 

Another sh-ategy for managing stress — problem- 
solving — is discussed at length in chapter 12. The applicability 
of problem-solving to stress management lies in the fact that 
delays in confronting problems inevitably tend to magnify 
them. Such procrastination not only allows the problem situa- 
tion to deteriorate, but also allows mental mushrooming of the 
problem — mental exaggeration that is disproportionate to 
the problem's actual severity. 

A third strategy in the management of stress — control 
of communications — is also allotted a full chapter elsewhere. 
The importance of skillful communication to stress manage- 
ment becomes clearer as one recalls that authoritarianism 
(excessively directive communications), intolerance (exces- 
sively negative conununications), and failure to express feelings' 
(excessively repressive communications) are three key pro- 
moters of stress. It's important to recognize that the words 
you use — and choose not to use — don't merely describe 
reality; they create it. 

Additionally, you may want to consult the list of fourteen 
"Questions for Accepting and Clarifying" offered by Michael 
and Delores Giammatteo. Designed to facilitate open com- 
munications in even the most problematical situation, these 
questions ("What do you mean when you say that . . .?" 
"Have you been feeling this way long?" "What would be 
examples of your idea?" "What other possibilities are there?") 
are open-ended, problem-orientedT and promote active 
listening — a primary comunication skill. 

Job and role clarification also contribute significantly to 
the management of stress. A job can be inherently stressful 
(hence worsening each daily occasion of stress) if one's role is 
unclear or subject to conflicting expectations; or if the job 
involves too much work, too little work, too little opportunity 
for achievement, and/or inadequate performance evaluation. 

"Preventive management," assert James Quick and 
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Jonathan Quick, is the key to reducing this kind of stress. 
While the authors recommend several specific management 
tools for the clarification and restructuring of jobs/roles, any 
process that analyzes and sets out, in writing, the expectations 
inherent to each job is useful. Peter Drucker's well-known 
system of "Management by Objectives" is a prime example. 

Finally, controllable stressors^ can be confronted one at a 
time via formalized methods of frontal attack. Walter Gmelch, 
in Release from Stress, offers the following systematic procedure: 

1. Identify your most bothersome stressors and select 
one to resolve 

2. Search for the causes of fhis stressful event 

3. Generate a set of possible solutions to remedy the 
causes 

4. Specify a plan of action you.will take to alleviate one 
cause 

5. Develop a timetable to implement your plan of ac- 
tion 

6. Set a date and method for how you will follow up 
and evaluate the effectiveness of your plan 

7. Investigate the potential problems or unintended 
consequences (additional stress) your action plan 
may have created 

Similar to Gmelch's seven steps is the ten-point process 
outlined by Michael and Delores Giammatteo for the manage- 
ment of a specific category of stressor — the interperson^r 
conflict. The methods differ in that the latter authors ask that 
you consider your antagonist's "probable reacHon" to each of 
the various solutions that you generate, and theh^that you 
select oneor two solutions that would be mutually acceptable. 

At the risk of belaboring th^i obvious, one last manage- 
ment strategy for controllable f tressors is worthy of mention 
before moving on to the subject of uncontrollable stressors: 
that strategy is simply to ask for help. Management consult- - 
ants, self-help books, professional associations, central ad- 
ministration, your professional peer group, the school advisory 
council or other parent committees, and professional analysts 
can all help to generate solutions to stressful situations. Don't 
suffer in silence. Use them. 
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MANAGING UNCONTROLLABLE STRESSORS 

When stressors are beyond your personal control (for 
example, statewide budget cuts, a personality conflict with 
your immediate superior), you must seek to reduce stress in 
the one area left to you: within yourself. This is accomplished 
through a series of strategies that build up your resistance to 
stress — that innoculate you, so to speak, and increase your 
level of tolerance. 

General physical health and well-being are fundamental 
here. The importance of regular exercise, good eating habUs, 
and periods of recreation are cliches that nevertheless merit 
repeating. 

Because stress is such a subjective phenomenon, a variety 
of mental skills work to fight stress on its home ground — in 
the mind. Many of these skills meditation, biofeedback, 
yoga, the relaxation response — increase one's inner sense of 
calm well-being. Additionally, C. Eugene Walker suggests 
self-hypnosis, both to produce a state of calmness and to 
creatively work out problems while relaxed. "Mental 
imagery" — the conscious production of positive mental 
scenes — is also" often^uggested as a means of manipulating 
^one s sympathetic nervous system into a state of relaxation. 

James Manuso recommends the learning of a "quieting 
response" — a reaction to minor daily imtatiohs in which 
one takes two deliberate deep breaths, paying attention to 
relaxing the jaw, the shoulders and tongue, and one tells 
himself he will not permit his body to get involved in this. Tliis 
breaks the sequence of the""stressj-eponse." 

.Similarly, Walker recbmmei^s "thought stopping" as a 
means of quieHng internal anxiety. In thought^stopping, one 
learns to banish obsessive or worrisome thoughts by mentally 
shouting "Stop!" and then insisting to oneself that "I'm not 
gomg to think about that now." After this mental intemiption, 
the individual then consciously seeks an alternative thought 
or activity with which to become involved. 

"SystemaHc desensitizaHon," a formalized method of 
dealing with anxiety-producing situations developed by Dr 
loseph Wolpe, is discussed at. length by Walker. Briefly, this 
process involves the indentification of a habitually stressful 
situation (confronting a hostile antagonist, for example, or 
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taking a test) and then the listing of specific instances or 
vanants of this stressful situation. Next, one practices the 
re axation response or some "other method of inducing total 
re.axation and, thus composed, exposes himself to the previ- 
ously idendfied stressors, one at a time, beginning with the 
least stressful variant ^nd gradually working toward the most 
stressful. While reading the descriptions, the subject visualizes 
them carefully and does not proceed to the next until each 
instance is visualized ivitlwut an accompanying physiological 
stress response (inaeased heartbeat, flushing, nausea) This 
process is repeated regularly until the subject's habitual re- 
sponse to the stressful situation is successfully unlearned Of 
this procedure. Walker claims that "if done properly, it works 
almost every time," f r j" . 

Since we began by discussing attitudes, it's appropriate 
that we circle back as we approach our close. The attitude most 
relevant to this section is tolerance — tolerance of individuals 
unlike ourselves and of situations unlike those we desire In 
support, Michael and Delores Giaminatteo state that "toler- 
ance demands serenity on our part to become aware and then 
to make decisions about our response to the environment 
people, and philosophies in it." 

Walker goes beyond attitudes to the affirmation that 
relaxed iving requires a healthy, thoughtful development of 
personal values — values that are oriented toward an enriched 
w . . *l"^' ^"^"^ accepting lifestyle. Echoing the philosophy 
?r^'!'JS!".^'"?"''''.^^"'^'"^f^""s the necessity fora mea^ningful 
lite: This IS what separates man from other animals. The 
animal seeks pleasure and conquest, but meaning is unknown 
to him. The essence of man is meaning." 



CONCLUSION 



The successful management of time and stress cannot 
be exercised in a vacuum. Nearly all the strategies, and even 
some of the attitudes, require a team approach. Minimally, 
that team consists of you and your seaetary, since the seaetarv 
IS' the administrator's partner in production or, as Weldy in- 
tones, hiG ever-present time guardian, his reminder of things 
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to do,, his appointment maker, his interceptor of interrupters, 
his buffer and protector/' 

Programs for time and stress management should en- 
compass the leader's support staff and colleagues and, better 
yet, even filter upwards. Many of the time/stress management 
strategies discussed — delegation, role clarification and restruc- 
turing, rejecting monkeys, communication skills — are depen- 
dent upon contact with and cooperation from the leader's 
colleagues. 

But more significantly, these programs jnvolve your 
coworkers because you are in a leadership role and are there- 
fore — for better or for worse — a role rhodel whose attitudes 
and practices set the tone for the entire office. And as a role 
model, your staff can perceive you in one of three ways: 
passively ineffectual in the management of time and stress; 
actively detrimental in the management of time and stress (a 
time-waster and stress-carrier); or worthy of emulation in the 
management of time and stress — a true leader. 

Managing time. Managing stress. Concentrating on ef- 
fectiveness, contribution, and purpose. What results from 
accepting these challenges? As usual, Peter Dnicker says it 
well: 

What is being developed here is not information, but 
character: foresight, self-reliance, courage. What is 
being developed here, in other words, is leadership — 
not the leadership of brilliance and genuis, to be sure, 
but the much more modest yet more enduring leader- 
ship of dedication, determination, and serious purpose. 
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CHAPTER 11 



MANAGING CONFLICT 

CZ) John Lindelow 



f« « ^" '"^vit^ble and natural part of human exis- 

tence. It IS as surely a companion of life as change, death, and 

f S?,"^''^^* ^''■^'^ °" "^^"y '^^els and takes many different 
forms. Within society, there are focal points of conflict where 
numerous 'forces" seem toclash timeandagain. Oneof these 
frxal points IS the public school prindpalship. As James Lipham 
and James Hoeh, Jr. state, "All-institutional roles, particSlarly 
those m public institutions, are subject to numerous sources 
and types of disagreement or conflict. But few seem so fraught 
with conflict potential as that of the public school principal 

Because conflict is such a pervasive and unavoidable 
part of the principal s role, it is important that the prindpal 
learn _to manage contlict effectively and turn it toward con- 
structive ends. To do this, principals must understand conflict 
— vvhat It IS, where it comes from, and how- it develops and 
dissipates. They must, -n addition, possess the skills neces- 
sary to manage conflict effectively. 



o 



THE VALUE OF CONFLICT 



As Stephen Robbins rotes, the word conpict has a nega- 
tive connotation for most individuals. Indeed, many if not 
mosc conflict situations are disturbing to partidpants and 
observers alike, and many conflicts lead to destructive ends. 
^ But as Robbins and numerous other authors emphasize 

conflict IS a two-sided coin. Conflict can indeed be disruptive 
and destructive. But it can also be a source of creativity and 
constructive action. Many thoughtful writers even consider 
conflict to be "the Mother of creaHvity." «-onsiaer 

^ "A ff Schmidt and Robert Tannenbaum stress that 

^ differences among people should not be regarded as inher- 

ently good' or 'bad'." Sometimes conflicts produce important 
^ benefits for an organization, and someHmes they disrupt an 
organization. ^ ^ 
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'Until quite recently," Stephen Bailey observed, "west- 
em man has suffered a kind of Hobbesian anxiety: a cdncatena- 
Hon of beliefs that all conflicts are bad." In recent years> how- 
ever, conflict has been recognized as a valuable source of 
organizational renewal. Thus, "some conflicts are resolved 
only at the price of mildew," Bailey wiyly notes. "But other 
conflicts," he warns, "unless quickly resolved in some funda- 
mental sense, can destroy an organization." ' 

Writers in the field of organizational development also 
recognize the potential value of conflict. According to Richard 
Schmuck, Philip Runkel, Jane Arends, and Richard Arends 
tor example, "some conflicts are natural and inevitable and 
may even provide a creative tension that has the effect of 
improving school performance/' Other conflicts, these 
authors are quick to add, can seriously weaken a school's 
instructional program and should be resolved promptly. 

Stephen Robbins — a strong believer in the value of 
conflict — has even included in his book a chapter on stimu- 
lating conflict within organizations by disrupting communica- 
tions and altenng organizational structure. "Organizations 
that do not stimulate conflict," he states, "increase the proba- 
bility of stagnant thinking, inadequate decisions, and at the 
extreme, organhzational demise." Research support for this 
conrenHon comes from Jay Hall and Martha Williams (quoted 
by RoDbins), who found that "established groups tended to 
improve more when there was conflict among members than 
wlien there was ^airly close agreement." 

Thus, the effective school administrator should not seek 
simply to resolve all conflicts that arise iii the school; rather he 
or she should attempt to imimge conflict by maximizing con- 
structive conflict and minimizing destructive conflict. 

In the next section, the nature of conflict will be described 
and explored. With a better understanding of conflict, the 
reader can move on to the final section, which describes a 
vanety of conflict management techniques. 

UNDERSTANDING CONFLICT 

Just what is conflict? Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary defines it as the "clash, competition, or mutual 
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interference of opposing or incompaHble forces or qualities (as 
ideas, interests, wills)." A similar definiHon is, provided by 
Robbms, who describes conflict as 'fall kinds of opposiHon or 
antagonistic interaction." 

Conflict according' to these general definiHons can thus 
include disharmony within a single individual, interpersonal 
conflict, intergroup conflict (including intemaHonal conflict), 
conflicts between philosophies or ideas, conflicts between 
people and external forces, and so forth. Such a broad view of 
conflict illustrates how all-pervasive conflict is, but here a 
narrower definition of conflict is called for. 

The main focus in this chapter will be on sodal conflict — 
conflict between individuals and conflict between groups 
common to the school environment. Discussion of intraper- 
sonal conflict and of larger forms of societal and political 
conflict will be excluded. Of course, these kinds of conflicts 
can, at times, have significant influences on a school's opera- 
tion; but the management of conflict within the school is 
obviously of more immediate interest to educaHonal adminis- 
trators. 

Numerous writers have gone beyond simple definitions 
of conflict and have sought to more fully characterize conflict 
by identifying h/pcs of conflict, aoiira's of conflict, and stages of 
conflict. These three views of conflict — discussed in turn 
below — are valuable for gaining a better understanding of 
conflict and conflict management in school settings. 

TYPES OF CONFLICT 

One typology of conflict already mentioned is that of 
constructive and destructive conflict. Constructive or "func- 
tional" conflicts, as Robbins states, "support the goals of the 
organization and improve performance." Destructive or "dys- 
functional" conflicts, on the other hand, hinder organizaHonal 
performance and should be "eradicated." 

'The demarcation between ftanctional dysftinctional is 
neither clear nor precise," Robbins continues. 

No level of conflict can be adopted at face value as 
acceptable or unacceptable. . . .The level that creates 
healthy and positive involvement towards one group's 
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goals, may in another group or in the same group at 
another time, be highly dysfunctional, requiring im- 
mediate conciliatory attention by the administrator. 

Schmidt and Tannenbaum classify conflict according to 
the fpur kinds of issues over which people can disagree. First, 
disagreement can occur over facts, as when two parties "are 
awa,re of different pieces of relevant information,, accept or 
reject different information as factual, or have differing im- 
pressions of their respective power and authority." 

Second, disagreement can occur over-goals — "the de- 
sirable objectives of a department division, section, or of a 
specific position within the organization." Third, people can 
cfisagree over methods — the procedures and strategies for 
getting frcni here to there. And fourth, disagreement can occur 
over values or ethics — the "way power should be exercised.' 

Schmuck and his colleagues explain a similar conflict 
classification system that they call the "S-T-P" typology. The 
5 refers to the situation or the "realities of a current situation." 
•The T refers to target, which includes goals artd objectives as 
well as values. And the P refers to proposab, the strategies for 
moving from the present situation to a desired future 
situation. ^ 

Another way of classifying coriflict is by its.severity or 
ouality, as Bailey suggests. At the first level of conflict severity, 
there is "an endless simmer of petty personality conflicts 
reflecting the chemistry and foibles of interacting humans." 
The administrator can control these conflicts with such tech- 
niques as separating antagonists, redijfining roles, expressing 
confidence in both antagonists in each other's presence, and 
appealing "to tho maturity, good sense, and common organi- 
zational goals of everyone concerned." Ultimately, says Bailey, 
the wise administrator "settles for a low hum of contenHous- 
ness as a necessary — and at times healthy — noise ot the 
human condition." 

The second level of conflict severity involves differences 
over program and budget matters. "The^^ are the daily-diet 
conflicts that most educational administrators spend the over- 
whelming part of their time adjudicating and managing/' 
states Bailey. At this level, the conflict management tools of 
the behavioral. sciences (many of which are disrussed in the 
next section) are most useful. 
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Level three of conflict severity is that of "revoluHonary" 
conflict, which involves "the legitimacy of regime" rather than 
program pnonHes. The wisest course in such crisis situaHons, 
Bailey o fers, is fo redress the grievances that are stimulating 
the revolution. Techniques useml at level two are less likely to 
be of value at level three: \ - ^ ^ 

At the- height of a battle over the legiHmacy of »he 
system,, even sensitivity groups or face-to-face 
problem-solving sessions are unlikely to pacify militant 
b laci<s, apoplectic Birchers, relentless liberated women, 
stnking teachers, or draft-defying young men. 

SOURCES OF CONFLICT 

A fuller understanding of conflict can be gained bv 
considering conflict's origins. Three primaiy sources within 
the school can be idenHfied: comunicaHons problems, organi- 
zational structure, and "human" factors, such as personality 
D uu- I common communications model, outlined by 
Kobbins, has six.parts: the communicaHon source, encoder 
message, channel, decoder, and receiver. "The message is 
encoded (conversion of an idea or thought to symbolic form) 
passed by way of some medium|(channel) to the receiver who 
retranslates (decodes) the message iniHated by the sender" 
Distortion or miscommuniCaHon can occur at ^ny point in this 
process, leading, at times, to conflict. 

Two conflicHng parHes may have access to different 
information or different forms of the "same" infomiaHon (for 
example, the first and second drafts of a report). One or both 
parties may have/incomplete or distorted informaHon on an 
issue. If both have the same infomiaHon, each may be inter- 
preting It differently because of different backgrounds or phil- 
osophies. Semantic problems may also exist. 

One party might assume that he or she knows what the 
other has said, because "I've heard it before." One or both 
parties may be filtering out important statements and hearing 
only what he or she wants to hear. Each party may hold 
assumptions about the other's ulterior motives, or may be 
emotionally upset at the time of communication. 

In cases where communications problems appear to be 
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the source of conflict, simply bringing the conflicting parties 
together in a problem-solvmg session (as discussed In the next 
section) can often resolve the conflict. 

At times; hov/ever, it may be very difficult for one party 
to "hear" what the other is saying, even if repeated numerous 
times. In such cases, communications exercises such as para- 
phrasing (as discussed in cl;iapter 8) may be of help. 

The structure of the organization is another possible 
source of conflict. For exainple, size "has been foui^d to cor- 
relate with amounts of conflict," according to Nebgen. 'The 
larger the school, the greater the number of conflicts and the 
higher the rate of conflict intensity." 

Robbins, however, reports on a comprehensive study of 
250 separate organizational units that "could not support the 
size-conflict relationship." He concludes that size may indeed 
stimulate conflict, but the seriousness and intensity of conflict 
are also affected by many other variables. 

The argument that size does make a difference, how- 
ever, appears sound, as Robbins explains: 

Size alone would restrict communication, impede in 

teraction and foster separateness. Therefore, it can be 
generalized that as a,structure increases in size, goals 
will become less clear, relationships wili-by necessity 
become more formal, specialization will create 
increased pressure to protect one's bailiwick, and more 
opportunities for distortion will occur as information 
must be passed through a greater number of levels. 
Bureaucratic qualities can also affect climate. One study 
reported by Robbins found that less job routinization increased 
the likelihood of conflict. "As job structure is reduced," states 
Robbins, "the probability of conflict would increase as the job 
becoiTies less programmed and surrounded by greater uncer- 
tainty.'' Higher levels of specialization also appear to correlate 
with increased conflicts. 



Y^v^Other research reported by Robbins indicates that es- 

tablished^ groups "develop more coristructive conflict than ad 
hoc formations." The same research showed that established 
group members more frequently attacked the ideas of their 
colleagues, whereas ad hoc group members more often at^ 



Several studies reported by Robbins show that the ra'te 
of conflict inaeases with increased participation in decisipn- 
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making. Although the overall numbei;/of conflicts went up 
with parHcipaHoh, however, the number of major incidents of 
conflict went down. ParticipaHon in decision-making, Robbins 
suggests "peimits a greater opportunity for the expression of 
exishng disputes and allows more ocdasions for disa^ments 
to anse." The same opportunity to express minor conflicts, 
however, may "prevent minor irritadons from developing 
into major/ihciderits." " 
Another study discussed ijy Robbins indicates that 
power can facilitate coordination and concurrently reduce 
conflict." Up t9 a certain limit, increasing a school principal's 
formal authority can reduce conflict between the principal and 

staff. r r . 

On the other hand, conflict does arise in organizaHons 
m which a less powerftjl group attempts to force more powerful 
members to give up power. "Imbalances of organizaHonal 
pow^r by themselves may riot.inidate conflict," Robbins con- 
ciu(^es, "but when attempts are made to correct perceived 
inequities, hostility is apparently stimulated." 

In addition to communications and structural sources 
conflict can arise fi;6m "human factors" within an organization 
tommunicatiohs and shoictura! factors can, in part, be con- 
trolled by an administrator. Human factors, however, are 
/largely beyond the administrator's control. 
' . , According to Robbins, three personality traits correlate 
vyith increased conflict: high authoritarianism, high dogma- 
tism, and lovy. self-esteem". OrganizaHonal members' dissads- 
faction withyrole requirements is also a source of conflict. 
Finally, one of the most powerful *'human" sources of conflict 
IS diffenng ^v^alue or goal systems, which are quite often impos- 
sible to chaiige and can only be "managed." 
/ 

/ 

STAGES OF CONFLICT 

Another means of diagnosing conflict is by examining 
Its dynamics, Schmidt and Tannenbaum identify the following 
five stages of conflict developrhent: 

- /I. The pltii^c of aiitidpalioii, in which, for example, a 
/ manager knows of an impending change and 
/ projects its consequences. 

: / . 
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2. ThephasLnifcon^cums, hut imexpnvi^cd, differelwc Word 
^aks out ?bout the change, and a feeling o^ tension 
t?egins to build m the organization. 

3. Tlie phase of diacussion. InformaHon is formally pre- 
emirge^ the change. Differing opinions begin to 

4. The phase of open dispute. Differences become more 
sharply and explicitly defined. 

5. The phase of open conflict. Each disputant'tries to force 
his or her view on the others. The only possible 
outcomes now are win, lose, or compromise. 

Other authors dissect the dynamics of-conflict differently and^ 

peaked ^ °^ "relaxaHon" after the conflict has 

9°"flict management is usually moreeffective when the 
administator intervenes in the early stages of conflict As the 
conflict develops through different stagis, different manage- 
ment techniques become useful. 'Techniques of prevention 
and resolution adequate for the incipient stages of conflict are 
unlikely to be usefu during the crisis stage," states Bailey, 
and they tend.to be iijrelevant at the stage of relaxaHon." 
When conflict is incipient, or in early stages of viru- 
lence, a sensiHve administrator may release daneerous 
tension with a special meeting orAa joke. When the 
stomi IS raging, certain types of meetings become im- 
p^sible, and theyery notionof jokesfeomesobscene. 
When exhaustion is followed by a hew-found har- 
mony, the administrator's best th&apy. may be 
natural healing, ' rather than any conscious strategy. 

TECHNIQUES FOR 
MANAGING-CONFLICT 

- According to Stephen Robbins, there are three primary 

- rfeS management. The first, which Robbins 
calls the tradihonal philosophy, prevailed from the late nine- 
teenth century and into the 194ps. In this philosophy, "all 
conflicts^were seen as destructive and it was management's 
role to nd the organization of them." 

! . . 
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The second philosophy, the "behavioral" view, started 
to take hold a few decades ago, and, says Robbins, "unfor- 
tunately IS sHll the generally accepted approach to managfeg 
conflict in the majority of organizations." In the behavioral 
view, conflict is accepted as a normal part of an organizaHon's 
hjnctioning. The problem, says Robbins, is that conflict is still 
viewed in a negaHve light, and thus the behavioralists concen- 
trate almost solely on finding ways of resolving conflict. 

A more posiHve approach, says Robbins, is the "inter- 
actionist philosophy, which "recognizes the absolute neces- 
sity of conflict," explicitly encourages conflict at times, "defines 
conflict management to include sHmulaHon as well as resolu- 
tion methods,"*and-"considers the management of conflict as 
a major responsibility of all adminish-ators." Indeed an in- 
crease in construcHve conflict may be called for in s^me or- 
ganizations that have lost their spark of creaHvity or in which 
apathy has reached epidemic proportions. 

The preponderance of conflict management techniques 
discussed in this secHon, however, deal either with resolving 
conflict or with channeling potenHally destrucHve conflict into 
constructive conflict. This emphasis on conflict resoluHon 
recognizes that the public schools are already in a state of rapid 
change, with concommitant conflict; that few adminish-ators 
teel the need to stimulate more conflict, since there is already 
an overabundance in the schools; and that most adminish-a tore 
are more interested in learning how to manage the conflict that 
already exists in the schools. There may be times, however 
when "stirring the pot" may be the best remedy for an ailing 
school or district. ^ 
Administrators should use a variety of approaches and 
techriiques for managing conflict. "No one method or outcome 
should be considered to be automatically 'best' for every situa- 
tion," as Edgar Kelly states. "The resoluHon of coriflict is 
always unique to the setting in which conflict occurs." 

Any administrator who attempts to use the same tech- 
niques for different kinds of conflicts, says Bailey, 

is either a genius or a foqi. For example, assume that a 
superintendent observes a raging conflict within his 
board of education. Quiet- catalysis in the form of 
friendly visits to the homes of contending leaders may 
be the most useful approach. If the conflict is between 
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two subordinate principals arguing about bus routes, 
a structured confrontation may be^desirable. If the 
struggle is between the local John Birch Society and 
the local chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women over sex education, public rhetoric and 
careful and elaborate coalition building may be the 
superintendent's most effective tactic. The point\ is 
that such stratagems are not usually interchangeable. 
Gonfltct-resolution styles and techniques useful in one 
context may be quite disastrous in another. 

When a conflict occurs/ state Diane Frey and Joseph 
Ydiing, ''most people are impulsive about their manner of 
resolving it. They usually choose a method learned cit an early 
age from significant others in their environment." Adminis- 
trators, Frey and Young advise, should develop an aWareness 
of the conflict management styles they habitually use arid then 
broaden their repertoire to include other techniques. 

E\(en a thorough knowledge of the techniques outlined 
here is not enough, though. The administrator must ulti- 
mately master the "art of conflict management" in the field, as 
Bailey rightly obser/es. 



AVOIDING CONFLICT 

"The most natural manner in which all animals, includ- 
ing man, -eliminate conflict is to avoid it," states Robbiris. 
Avoidance techniques include ignoring conflict, procrastina- 
tion, isolation, withholding feelings or beliefs, staffing vyith 
like-minded people, and smoothing-. Although avoiding con- 
flict may seem like "the wrong thing to do," it is often a 
valuable short-term alternative. 

Whenever possible, humans withdraw from conflict and 
ignore the situation if^ they can. This instinctive response, 
however, is not always in need of correction. Often, events 
will reach their own state of equilibrium, and intervention 
may be either unnecessary or counterproductive. 

A variation of ignoring is procrastination, or "deciding 
not tp decide," which may, at times, also be a valuable short- 
terin management strategy. The administrator may need more 
information or time to understand a situation or may be waiting 
for the situation to take clearer form before taking action. 
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'Taking a "wait and see" attitude may be the best strategy in 
these cases. 

Deciding when to intervene and "uncover" conflict can 
be difficult. The administrator must decide whether bringing 
out a conflict will have destructive or constructive conse- 
quences. Low levels of communications and problem-solving 
skills and low levels of 'trust among school staff may well' 
engender destructive outcomes. "Uncovering conflict, then, 
involves a certain risk/' as Schmuck and his colleagues note. ' 

A manager can avoid conflict between two potentially 
explosive individuals by isolating them in the organization so 
that they seldoirTioJteract. Two individuals may do this them- 
selves, as Robbinslhbtes^ and stake out distinct/ rionover- 
lapping territories for Ifhemseives. Often, an administrator 
and subordinate will use thi^^fechqique. "In those cases where 
the employee sees no other viable alternative to his present job 
and his superior finds the employ^e^^rformance to loe satis- 
factory, we can expect this avoidance fe<^ique to be effective," 
states Robbins. - 

In cases where two individuals fin^^U impossible to 
avoid each other, they may withhold stating meir feyings'or 
. beliefs in the presence of the other. Such mutirall^oring, 6f 
course, only 'conceals differences, but as Herbert/ Shepard 
(quoted'by Robbins) has observed, this technique is proba% 
"society's chief instrument for handling conflict." Despite its 
drawbacks, it does aVoid overt confrontation. / 

Another means of avoiding conflict is to staff/the school 
with like-minded pepple. This approach may be appropriate 
in schools that are extremely conflict torn because of diverse 
viewpoints. But "the manager who uses this approach con- 
sistently runs the risk of reducing the total creativity of his 
staff," state Schmidt and Tannenbaum. "When Everyone in 
the room thinks the same thing, no one is thmking very 
much." * / 

' "Smoothing" is the process of playing dbvyn differences 
between conflicting parties while emphasizing their common 
interests. Issues about which there are differences are not 
discussed, while areas of agreement are stressed. Although 
smoothing is often relied on; says Robbins, it is /'only a super- 
ficial resolution.' The differences, which are not/explicitly con- 
fronted, still remain, and. it becomes only a nfiatter of time 
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before these dissimilarities arise again." 

Avoiding conflicts |in the ways outlined above can be 
valuable for managing conflict in some situations. "As a general 
rule, however, a conflict; avoided, regardles^ of its cause, is 
only temporarily. resolved," as Nebgen states^ 



SUPERORDINATE GOALS 



A superordinate g(j)aHs a highly valued goal that two 
conflicting parties can reach only by cooperating with each 
other. "The cooperative environment grows as effort is directed 
away from concern with separate and independent units to 
recognition that the conflicting units are part of a larger group," 
Rbbbiris explains. Superordinate goals are quite popular in the 
applied conflict management literature, Robbiris adds, because 
of their promise of "win-win" solutions. 

-Several difficulties exist, however. First, actual super-" 
ordinate goals that supersede the conflicting parties' individual 
goals are difficult to create. Second, the mutual trust and 
confidence needed for conflicting parties to Work together is 
often absent; Finally, says Robbins, the effectiveness of super^ 
ordinate goals^may be severely limited in cases where conflict 
originates froin personal-behavior differences. Nevertheless, 
this technique can be useful in some instances. 



CREATIVE PROBLEM-SOLVING 

Had the six blind men who cafne into contact with 
different parts of the same elephant pooled their infor- 
mation, they would have arrived at a more accurate 
description of the animal. In the same way> many 
problems can be seen clearly, wholly, and in perspec- 
tive only if the individuals who see different aspects 
can come together and pool their information. ' 

■Schmidt and Tannenbaum* 

Mutual problem-solving, some writers suggest, is often 
the best means for .resolving social conflict. Conflicts often 
exist because of a lack of. or problems in communicating. 
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Brmging conflicting parties together to discuss tl^eir differences 

Sfilr^^S-r"'^"'^' ^''"^ '° understand • 

clanfication o idifferences; and constructive coilaboration 

bchmidt and Tannenbaum provide several sidelines 
or conducting an effective problem-solving session Many of 
these suggest,.ons are discussed mor^e fully in chapters 8 and 9 
The administrator should: . / 

• Welcome the existence of differences within the or- 
ganization as a valuable resource ' *, 

• Listen with understanding rather than evaluation 1 

• inWff ^"'^ accept the feelings of the individuals 

• Clarify the nature of the conflict ' • '\ 

• Inc^icate who will'make the decision,^being discussed 

*'?u^-c^*- P'"°«d"'-es and ground rUles for resolvine 
the differences j ° 

' * 9uH^ appropriate vehicles for cominunication among 
the disputing parties I ^ 

• Encourage the separation of ideas from the people 
■ who propose them ^ ^ 

confl,VK°S,T"'°''''"g especially valuable fcr resolving 
conflicts that arise from communications problems In i 
problemf solving session, a grea t deal of communication takes 

'."'^ '''''^S^'' di^^^sed and clarified 
Positions becqme understood. Areas for ^tential comproS 
are discovered. Faulty perceptions are corrected ^ 

VVhen group members have varied opinions on some 
issue yet are not entrenched in their positions, problem-soS 
sessions can be used to channel the ener^J eenSatedb? 

eve"r'''pi"oS^^^^^^ 

ZZ'd n^n ^ f "^7^ " '"^'^'■^""y ^eak in regard to conflicts 

orconflfc?" Pro^' - onebf the?riman.sou^ces 

ot conflict. Problem-so vmg can elucidate the differences in 
two yplue-systems, but argument can Rarely alter dee^htld 
.n!^ S'^'' problem-solving betWeen'.two parties wi h 
ncompatible value systems, Robbins observes, "only wiS 
he differences and entrenches each of the participants deeSr 
nto his position- fop.all intents and purposes probably 
increasing, and certainly not lessening,. the levd of conflict/' 
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COMPROMISE AND USE OF A THIRD PARTY 

Compromise techniques, states Robbins, "make up the 
major.portion of resoIuHon methods developed in the litera- 
ture. Compromise can be generated internally as in a problem- 
solving session, or it can be externally generated by a third- 
party mediator or arbitrator. 

Compromise does not result in clear winners and losers 
'-i^^"""? ^^""^ conflicHng party to give up something! 
The Idea IS that it is better to have half a loaf than none at all " 
says Nebgen. Compromise is the nonn in legislative decision- 
making. And unlike avoidance techniques, Robbins spates, "it 
does result in a decision, though not an optimum one for 
either party. ' . - 

Compromise works best, states Nebgen, when "the 
cooperative interests of the bargainers are stronger than their 
compehhve interests" and when both parHes have ample 
resources with which to bargain. 

„ . P^^^^' 3 building administrator will find himself or her- 
self intheposiHon of a third-party arbitrator or mediator. Two 
individuals or groups will present the principal with conflicHne 
Ideas or requests. The groups may ask the principal to make a 
deasion, or the principal — exercising his or her posiHonal 
power — may decide to make the decision. The principal can 
act as a mediator, clarifying and facilitaHng communicaHon 
between the two.parties, or can act as an arbitrator, making 
A ^ -/L after,both sides have presented their claims 

And If the pnnapal is/one of the conflicHng parties, he or she 
may call for a neutral third party to help settle the dispute. 

AUTHORITATIVE COMMAND 

'uu ^" ';''Cf3rchical organizaHonal structures, states Robbins, 
the aiithont>' of a higher-ranking individual is the most fre- 
quent resolvent of interpersonal or intergroup conflict " In 
using authoritaHve command for intergroup conflicts the 
ZV^'^H deciding to be the third-party arbit/ator 

When the principal uses authority to settle disputes with 
subordinates, he or she is simply using the traditional power 
of posihon to overrule the subordinate. 
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"Individuals in organizations, with rare exceptions 
D T^"'^^ and accept the authority of their superiors," states 
Robbins. "Though they may not be in agreement with these 
decisions, they will Almost always abide by them." 

Authoritative command can solve conflicts quickly and 
neatly. The overuse or misuse of authoritaHve command 
without meaningful input from subordinates, can foment a 
more serious kind of conflict — challenge to the leRitimacv of 
authority. • ^ 

The use of force to settle disputes, states Nebgen, "may 
be most usefully applied to conflicts which arise out of differing 
goals or values of special interest groups and interpersonal 
provocajtion." If the opposing parties are firmly entrenched in 
their positions and there is little chance for compromise "only-" 
forcing the issue will settle the problem." ' \ 

As emphasized throughout this handbook, the effectiv^ 
leader utilizes a variety of leadership styles in managing the ' 
school, including, at times, an authoritative style. And when 
the leader decides to settle an issue through authoritaHve 
command, or by any other means for that matter, he or she 
should clearly communicate how the matter will be settled 
/v/o/v the process begins. ' 

* 

ALTERING ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Conflicts can often be successfully managed by making 
changes in the stmcture of the organization. Group members 
can be transferred or exchanged, special coordinaHn'g or con- 
flict management positions can be created, the communica- 
tions process can be facilitated with interlocking team struc- 
tures grievance and appeal systems can be created, and th. 
number of subunits in the organization can be altered. 

Separating conflicting parties, as discussed earlier, is 
one means of reducing conflict. In some cases, howe'vef — as 
when two departments or other subunits are in conflict — it 
rnay make more sense to Inmaic contact between the con- 
flicting parties. When this is done, barriers to communication 
are often reduced. 

Robbins cites the example of a major company in which 
two departments were in continual conflict. The management 
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had the two supervisors switch jobs for six months, a move 
that "promoted greater understanding and reduced intergroup 
conflict as the modified views filtered down" through each 
department. 

Another means of enhancing communicafion between 
conflicHng departments is to create a posiHon of "coordinator" 
of the two groups. The coordinator would perform funcfions 
in both departments and integrate their functions. 

Improved intraorganizaHoi^aLcdmmunicadon can also 
be gained by creaHng a system ofvinterlocking management 
teams in the school or district, asSchmuckand his colleagues 
suggest: The advantage of such a VmulHunit school," state 
these authors, "is that it.offers a communicative liiik between 
each hierarchical -level and each formal subsystem." In such 
schools, everyone "knows someone Who can communicate 
directly vyith the leadership team, and\this arrangement per- 
mits direct managerial contact with those who may be in 
conflict." \ 

Small organizaHons, such as elementary schools, may 
deal with conflict through regular administradve channels. 
But more complex organizaHons, such-as school districts, 
should have special formal structures alongside the regular 
managerial hierarchy for this purpose," state Schmuck and 
cowriters. , . 

. Special grievance and appeal systems can be designed 
to allow organizaHonal members to challenge the rulings of 
superiors. "By giving the subordinate an altemafive to un- 
satisfactory direcHves of his superior," states Robbins, this 
technique "can act to reduce conflict by requiring.thesuperior 
to rethink the legiHmacy of the demands he makes upon his 
subordinates." 

. Some research-has shown that as'organizafions become 
more comolex, more conflict occurs. Thus, minimizing the 
number of administrative subunits may serve to reduce con- 
flict. This approach, however, may be overly = simplistic; a 
complex organization may well function smoothly if designed 
appropriately. 

Too much stress on unity and common organizaHonal 
goals may also be a source of conflict, state Schmuck and 
colleagues, especially "when^ the philosophies and instruc- 
tional style.s of faculty members are highly varied." Conflict in 
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such schools may be successfully mai.aged"'by allowing for 
planned pluralism or school shuctures in which there are 
several teams, houses within schools, even schools within 
schools. 



PREPARING FOR CONFLICT MANAGEMENT 

An early step in learning to manage conflict. Prey and 
Young point out, is for the individual to becomeaware of what 
conflict management styles he or she already uses. Next, the 
administrator ■sh9uld increase his or her awarenesS'O'f other 
possible management techniques. 

Numerous exercises have been designed by organiza- 
..tional development specialists (see Schmuck and colleagues) 
and others interested in the communicaHons process (see 
chapter 8) to help breed an awareness of communications and 
conflict management processes. Exercises of this sort, says 
Bailey, "are useful in sensitizing the uniniHated to the varied 
worlds of conflict management." 

"But alas," Bailey continues, "most are as effective as 
learning to swim on' the sand. And many lessons learned in 
sociodramas are forgotten in the heat and confusion of reality." 

Bailey believes that field experience is^the best way to 
develop conflict management skills. Thus, many successful ' 
administrators of tomorrow, he states, may come from large 
families "where from infancy they have participated in bounc- 
ing ego brawls and have learned the hard way the value not of 
unanimity" but of "multanimity" — the "philosophical ac- 
ceptance and delight in variety." 

In preparing administrators for conflict management. 
Bailey adds, "it can be said that case studies, sensiHvity train- 
ing, and simulation are better than formal theory, that novels 
and plays are better than textbooks, and that apprenticeships 
and direct responsibility are better thati anything else." In 
short, says Bailey, in the field of conflict management "we 
learn by doing." 
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SOME FINAL ADVICE 



Bailey, in the final section of his excellent essay on 
conflict management, offers additional: valuable suegesHons 
ior successfully managing conflict. First, the administrator 
should breed an awareness of what is "bugging" colleagues 
teachers, and students. The administrator's ability "to S 
nize legibmate grievances and patent injustices and his will- 
mgness to respond to new hungers, .new values, and new 
norms^by reasonableness and open-mindedness are essential 
bask sens?"^ '° precluded and.ulHmately resolved in any 

Second, collective judgment should be substituted 
wherever possible for personal discretion. 'The wise adminis- 
trator knows how to create baffled and buffers to buy time to 
absorb heat, to promote collective wisdom, to insure a maxi- 
mum ^nse of legitimacy for final decisions." 

Bailey's third piece of advice is valuable in those conflict 
situations that have gone beyond a state of raHonal negotiation 
hssentially, the administrator adopts Harry Truman's five- 
point strategy: estimate your own resources, estimate your 
enemy s resources, form a judgment about what is to be done 
lo,&T y^^n^'igi^ent with a plan, and; finally, persuade 

the at^teck P'^" ^"'^ y^"' ^'''^^ 

Finally the administrator should be "hafshly realistic" 
about his or her limitations in managing conflict. "There are 
hmes m a year, in a career, in a-life when cyclonic winds and 
waves will rollover everything in sight and when the skill of 
the ablest manner is probably less effective than his praying 
on his knees - ,f for no other reason than that he has thereby 
lowered the ship's center of gravity." , ^ 

CONCLUSION 

f.H«i'°"5'^ '^^.F^°"stant companion of all human under- 
^lang&and should be considered a natural, not an anomalous, 
phenomenon. For most observers and participants, c'onflic 
mvokes negative feelings, for it often leads to desChVe- 
ends. But conflict cdn also be a constructive force in organi" a! 
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tions, leading to increased creativity arid adaptability. 

The art of conflict management involves maximizing 
constructive conflict and minimizing destructive conflict. To 
achieve mastery of this art, the educational administrator must 
understand conflict — its types, sources, and dynamics — 
and must be^familiar with numerous techniques for managing 
conflict. 

But knowledge alone is not enoughfultimately, admin- 
istrators must hone their conflict management skills in the 
field, in their day-to-day dealings with conflict. 
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CHAPTER 12 

SOLVING PROBLEMS 

Norman Hale and John Lindelow 



The informa Hon explosion, technological advances, and 
the sheer complexity of the school dishict and its services have 
S'^ncli 1° ^^^^^ complicated management systems. Tools 
" ppIc / ^^^'"^^^^" ^"'^ "^view technique) and 

1 1 t5b (program, planning, budgeting systems) are only two 
examples of districtwide technological systems that evolved in 
the sixties.pther computerized methodologies can be used 
' for pr9jecHng enrollments, scheduling the use of fadliHes 
writing student schedules, and compuHng [he costs of con- 
tracts; these are now commonplace in large school districts 

One effect of such systerhs has been to require that 
educational planners and decisionrmakers possess much 
greater knowledge and expertise than h-adiHonal manage- 
ment methods required. As Stanley Sanders notes,-'nhis 
specialized knowledge and skill ... is not possessed by many 
ot he admmish-ators and leaders who are truly responsible for 
po icies and planning." Consequently, more decisions are left 
to the educational technologist," who has acquired a greater 
role m decision-making. As inore problems come to be defined 
in technological terms, people who are not ihformaHoaspe- 
ciaiists may be edged out of the policy processes. Either deci- 
sions will be increasingly left to th^technologists or, worse 
problems may simply be ignored. 
( Vyjiile many of the problems of the school district are 

amenable to technological soluHons, many are not. QuesHons 
of creating new programs, cancelling old ones, changing the 
curriculum, implementing regulaHons, providing community 

. services, and locating new faciliHes are nonrecuningsitUaHons 
^ that require one-of-a-kind programs or^decisions. They require 
a problem-solving flexibility that technological systems do not 
provide. - \ 

V. ■ Where does the administrator turn when he or she 

VC> needs to make decisions in these areas? 
X *^ ' . Unfortunately, much of the Uterature on probleni-solvinK 
and deasion-making is either diffuse and mathemaHcal or too* 
absh-act for prachcal use. Th% theories are hot often translated 
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into easily understandable and applicable formulas. And non- 
technological systems are especially difficult to formalize. 

As an attempt to bridge the gap between a pure theory 
of deasion-making and a theory of decision-making as an 
intuitive unstructured process, we offer three nontech- 
nological models from current educaHonal literature The 
models have been chosen for specific reasons. First, they 
present current alte^aHves to technological systems They 
are inexpensive: they require no equipment more sophisHcated 
than a hand calculator. Second, each model has several variant 
forms and can be applied to many different kinds of problems. 
Ihird, each has been chosen because it reflects a belief that 
consultaHon and group effort are preferable to individuals 
acting unilaterally. 

I 

Most important of aU, each model has a specifie strength. 
I he value of force-field analysis is its ability to visualize and 
analyze the elements of a problem. The nominal group tech- 
nique is a means of polling consHtuent or client preferences 
concerning both problems and/soluHons. The strength of the 
Delphi forecasting model is its ability to create consensus. 

Like other management techniques, these problem- 
solving models yield their greatest value when the user is 
aware of their limitaHons as welhas sh^ngths. AJthough the 
techniques are useful in organizing data and in guidine the 
deasion-making process, they are designed to inform and not 
replace the adrninistrator's iiitulHon. They do notVeplace sub- 
jechvihr in the decision-making process despite their appear- 
ance of objectivity. The leader still has to decide on what data 
and information to include, /how it is to be arranged, and most 
importantly,, what it means.i 

. With this quaiificadbh in mind, these models should aid 
school leaders who are faced with the problem of evaluating a 
new program or an old one, working with a community group, 
or deliberating on new policy. Used imaginaHvely, these 
models provide attractive, simple altemaHves to more complex 
procedures. Their use will also encourage participaHon by 
more people in all areas of dishictdecision-ipiaking. ' * 
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UNDERSTANDING A SnUAtlGN- 
FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 

Force-field.analysis is an especially useful technique in 
the>early stages of problem-solving. It provides a graphic 
means for either one person working alone or many people 
working together to dissect a problem into its major parts 
(fprces). It can also be used to help make decisions in situations 
where the pros and cons of a particular action seem evenly 
divided. - ' ^ 

According to force-field theory, every situaHon is in a 
state of "quasi-statibnary equUibrium" as the result of a 
"complex field of forces" that work in "varying direcHfens, at 
differing strengths. The existing situation, or status quo,'!is the 
result of the combination of these forces; \ 

Force-field's view of any situation as a conglomeration 
of poisod forces makes itself especially useful in the analysis of 
problems. Before making any decision on a course of acHoh, 
decision-makers must be able to enumerate the various forces/ 
both driving and restraining. Stanley Sanders notes that this 
ngorous analysis reveals that problems are composed of\ 
"complex fields of forces and myriad influences rather than ^ 
single or isolated factors." It helps the administrator to recog- 
, nize that a single hasty acHon as the result of a premature 
decision may have no effect on the coiiiplex of forces. 
\ The following hypothetical example, which appears' in 

a report by William Gaskell, is only one of many applicaHons 
, of the technique. In this situation, a -teacher feels a lack of 
communication in the classroom. The teacher has a goal he 
defines as the "Open and Active CriHcism-of Ideas between 
Us." In an analysis of the situation/ the teacher drdws a dia- 
gram.and lists the forces pressing for open "critidsm and those 
pushing against it (see figure 1). the forces on the left, if 
allowed to become dominant, would push toward the.goal of 
( open and active criticism between students and ir-rsiructor. 
^ The forces on the right are those that inhibit the attaining of 
^' the goal and could result in the complete absence oficriticism. 
. With the "identification of forces," we have completed 
the first of what Sanders sees as~ the four steps in atiy kind of 
"decision making, problem solving, change, or program plan- 
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OPPOSITE, 
OF GOAL 



No criticism 

of ideas 
between us 



forces FOR 
interdependence 



youth want to try 



their ideas 


\ 


youth wantideas 


V 


from adults \ 




adult wants youth to 




question and criticize 


>■ 


adult actively asks for 


>■ 



forces AGAINST 
interdepende nce 

youth afraid their ideas 
will look poor to others 

youth used to letting ad ults 
tell them what to do 

youth afraid t o criticize 
adults openly 

adult frequently )u\ |ggiental 
in his iqriticism^ 

youth norm of not talking 



with adults 



peer leaders support norm of 
not talking with adults 



GOAL 

4 



Open and 
active criticism 
of ideas 
between us 
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ning. The second step involves chposing-an entry point or 
Ajntreezing the current- situation. A decision is made to 
strengthen-a-driving force or to weaken a reshaining force in 
order to move the program in the desired direction. Sanders 
disagrees with many of the authoriHes in change shategy who 
suggest that.a strong unsettling experience is necessary to 
destroy the equilibrium of the status quo." Sanders believes it 
IS preferable to weaken a restraining force, thereby avoiding 
severe reaction and disruption. 

Step three involves "moving to the new level." This 
movement is the result of a planned combination of streneth- 
enmg and weakening forces. When the program reaches its 
new level it undergoes "refreezing/' the" fourth step, which 
requires planned and organized evaluation and monitoring 
of the new process." This monitoring assures that inertia wiH 
not drag the program back to its old level. 

Gaskell recommends that ,the compilers of the field 
analysis rate the driving forces onia simple numerical scale in 
tenns of their miportance and their ease or difficulty of change 
buch a ranking system might be of. help when making a 
deasion about the entry point. 

When used as Sanders and Gaskell suggest, force-field 
analysis can help educators diagnose complex problems and 
then plot a course toward ^ solution. Because of its power to 
reveal the many forces in a situation, however, the technique 
can also be used as a simple decision-making tool, particularly 
m cases where the pros and cons of an issue are many and 
s°em evenly divided.- 

A publication of the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education shows how force-field analysis can be used in this 
way. First, all the forces for and against a decision are listed 
and then mversely ranked according to their importance, so 
the niost imporiant force has the highest number. Importance 
IS defined as the degree to which change of a particular force 
would cause the situation to move most toward or away from 

Next, each force is rated in terms of "clarity," which is 
defined as "having objecHve data with which you could stand 
up in courtand prove your case beyond a shadow of a doubt " 
Ihe clanty raHng, then, is. essentially a correction factor for 
subjective yet unsupported belief, forces are given a clarity 
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raHng of three for "clear/' two for "partly clfear;" and one 
for "unclear." 

Finally, the inverse rank of each force and its clarity rating 
are multiplied to give a final score for each force! The totals for 
and against a decision are then computed and cbmpared. 

To illustrate this technique, the authors bf the Massa- 
chusetts publication ask the reader to imagine himself or her- 
self as a chemistry teacher in a high school vJith an A to F 
grading system. A senior girl from a low-income family has 
earned a D in chemistry, yel needs a C to receiV^ financial aid 
at the only college that has offered her aid. Without the aid she 
will probably not be able to go on to college. 

As her teacher, v/hat do you do? Change the grade and 
thus allow the student to attend college, or stick with a D and 
cut off her financial aid and her college chances? 

One teacher's force-field analysis is shown in figure 2. 
Clearly, for this teacher, the "forces against" aW more power^ 
ful than the "forces for" in this case. 

Of course, the^'ratings given for the importance and 
clarity of each force are critical in determining the final scores 
and, thus, the final decision. When force-field analysis is used 
by groups as a dedsionrmaking tool, there will likely be sig- 
nificant differences among group members ccinceming the 
ratings given each force. The search for clarity does not elimi- 
nate subjectivity. Nevertheless, the/ technique; is a valuable 
means otstimulating thought about all the forces influencing a 
particular decision. 

. Forcerfield's gfeat advantage, in both problem analysis 
and decision-making, is its simplicity. The technique can bo 
learned in a sin^e'^itting. Yet,.as simple as the procedure is, it 
nonetheless provides an alternative to other "oversimplified 
svstems'which see only a single cause ahd effect." Sanders 
also points out that it can be used in conjunction With statistics 
to "any degree of sophistication- which may be considered 
desirable." • , 

FINDING SOLUTIONS: 

THE NOMINAL GROUP TECHNIQUE 

Force-field analysis is quite useful for characterizing and 
. . '299 
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FIGURE 2: A TE/vGHER^S SAMPLE FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS [_ 

Coal: To change the girl's grade to a.C to provide her with an opportunity to continue her educatibn. . 



Impor- J^ORCES FORCES Impor- i 

lance Qarity Score FOR \ AGAINST tance Qarity | Score 

4 3 12 The giri should have The girl earned a D 8 • 3 j 24 

the opportunilylo iri chemistry, 
continue her ' ' 

education. \ 

3 3 9 Sh*» would probably Standards of perfor- 9 3 27 

be unable to goj to 'mance should not j 

college without ^ rexist if they are not 1 

financial assistance."" f adhered to. j 

2 1 2 * The A through F It would be unfair to 6 3 18 

grading systern is the other students t6 

not an equitable i change her grade, 
measure of student 
performance. | 

1 2 ,2 Everyone shoulii The girl might not 5 15 

have the opjx)r-l be "college material." 
tuaity to go to college. 

; / It would violate the 7 3 21 

j teachei^s personal 
value system to 

, chang-j the grade*. > 



25 

' TOTALS ' 95 
'Adopted from Foitv Fh-hi Ai:alyiti$ by Massachusetts State Department of Education, 1976. 
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analyzing problem situations. Although it prescribes chance 

thiwigh the weakening or strengthening of partici'lar forces 
?^ituation. It does not identify how these changes might best 
be made. Thus, the leader needs some sort of method for 
generating alternative solutions to problems. One such method 
IS the nommal group technique. ' 

AN ALTERNATIVE TO BRAINSTORMING 

T^e nominal group technique is sometimes called "silent 
bramstorming." Brainstorming — often cited as a model of 
democratic procedure - is characterized by an open exchange 
among group members iri which everyone is encouraged to 
parhapate freely: Some writers, however, believe that brain- 
stormmg has some serious drawbacks. Brooke Collison and 
buzanne Dunlap, for example, believe that brainstormine is a 
valuable process but "does not always provide participants 
their idea?""* tinie to organize their thoughts and express 

Andrew Van de Ven and Andre Delbecq contend that 
interactmg groups often get stuck on a'single topic and merely 
elaborate on it Interacting groups reach for decisions before 
problems are fully aired and are more geared to problem 
disposal than problem understanding. Such groups also have 
a regre^ttable tendency to reinforce certain human weaknesses- 
people are more comfortable responding to ideas already pro- 
posedjithan they are coming up with new 'ideas.' Verbally 
prohaent members dominate the interactirig group. Divereent 
opinions are often ignored. oo r a 

To combat these weaknesses, Delbecq and Van de Ven . 
nave, described a group process model in which "individuals 
work in the presence of each other but do not interact." 

Instead, each individual is writing ideas on a'pad of 
paper in front of him. At the end of 10 to 20 minutes, a • 
very struchired sharing of ideas takes place. Each indi- 
vidual in round-robin fashion provides one idea from 
his private list which is written on a flip-chart by a 
recorder in full view of other members. There is sHII no 
discussion, only the recording of privately generated , 
ideas. This round-robin listing continues' until each 
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member indicates that he has no further ideas to share. 
The output of this nominal process is the total set 
created by this structured process. 

After all aspects of the problem have been explored, the ideas 
are discussed and then ranked in order of their importance to 
the group. 

/Kir-T-f" ^^^^^^ explanation of the nominal group technique 
(NGT) process has been outlined by CoIIison and Dunlap 
First, the group's task is explicitly defined to avoid confusion 
and ambiguity during the process. Next, the time limits for the 
1 process are announced by the group leader (or they may 
be posted in advance). Specifying a particular time for com- 
pletion of the task, state CoIIison and Dunlap, lends "emphasis 
to the feeling of accomplishment within a certain time period." 

Third, members are asked to write down tlieir personal 
responses to the defined task. During this period, "sUence is 
important in order to ensure maximum individuality of Usts " 
Next, the group's ideas dre placed via a round-robin process 
on a master list in front of the group. Items on this list should 
be unedited and "there should be no discussion of the merit or 
appropriateness of an item" at this time. 

In the fifth step, the group discusses each item on the Ust 
with the purpose of clarifying the meaning of each item. Only 
after the items are clearly defined are they finaUy discussed 
land-evaluated by the group. Following discussion, the group 
members can rank or rate the ideas if they wish, or can decide 
on a course of action if this is called for. 

Because NGT is a flexible method for generating ideas 'it 
can be used to identify both problems and possible solutions. 
In an initial round; for example, group members could be 
asked to concenh^te on identifying the problems at hand In a 
subsequent round, they could be asked to geneikte solutions. 
Van de Ven and Delbecq suggest that the two different aspects 
might be approached either in different sessions or by dif - 
fefent groups. . ^ 

How effective is the nominal group? Van de Ven and 
Delbeca cite studies showing that in terms of the "mean num- 
ber of ideas, " "the mean total number of ideas produced, " and 
the ''quality of ideas produced," the nominal groups' were 
found to be "significantly superior to brainstomiing in gener- 
ating information relevant to a problem." 
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THE NOMINAL GROUP AS AN 
INTERVENTION-TECHNIQUE 

Donald Mosley and Thad Green report success in applv- 
mg nominal group procedures in all areas of problem diag- 
nosis, planning, and evaluation and in insHtuHons as diverse 
as business organizaHons, churches, and a university: The 
mernbers of the organization constitute the membership of the 
nommal group. Employees work together to identify the 
organization s problems and to suggest solutions 

For interventions of this sort, Mosley and Green recom- 
mend a different problem-identification procedure They 
suggest tnat the partidpants list the oiganization's strengths 
before they list problems: "Changing this one-sided, negative 
tocus into a two-dimensional perspective which includes 
organizahona strengths often has a dramatic, positive effect 
on the general receptiveness of the.entire CD (organizational 
development) effort, most of which still lies in the future " 
TTiey also recommend that when intervention in a hierarchical 
smicture becomes necessaxy, persons of similar rank should 
s^bSdiSes*°^^ to prevent a potential influendng of 

Another qmte different, application" of the nominal 
group IS ated by Charles Zash-ow and Ralphe Navarre! They 
used the technique to poll a university sodal work class to 
discover shident preferences for course content. By means of 
the technique Zastrow and Navarre rejiort they were able to 
understand the students' interests and were better able to 
serve those mterests. 

. PLANNING NEW PROGRAMS 
■ Because of its ability to' generate problem descriptions 
^^11 PpP"'3hon, the nominal group technique is 
f^^l *° '''^y ^*^8es of progam planning. It s 
especially useful m cases where a "variety of ^oups frag- 
mented m terms of vested interests, rhetorical and ideological 
concepts and differential expertise, need to be. broSght 
together for a program to emerge or for change to take place" 
(DelbecqandVandeVen). ^ ^ vwNcpiace 

This description-would "^seem to apply to community 
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service programs in the public schools or any service program 
designed for.the benefit of cUents of the school dishict "niese 
might mclude programs designed to reach disadvantaged 
students (special skiUs programs for minority or handicapped 
shidents), programs to implement busing, vocational guidance 
programs, and counseling and testing programs. Within the 
district itself, the technique can be used to gather infomiation 
and ideas about curricular change, poUcy changes, and 
program implementation. 

Delbecq and Van de Ven have described a program 
planning model that makes use of these riominalMoup tech- 
niques. The first step 'of the, model is caUed the problem 
exploraHori phase, i^ target group of participants is identified 
in terms of their involvement either ^s potential clients<of ttie 
new program or as people responsible for implementing it. 
Which mdividuals are included in this group depends on the 
degree to which ths program wiU affect them. Once this group 
IS assembled, members are asked toadentify problems this 
new program must solve. 

Delbecq and Van de Ven have discovered that the 
enumerating of problems' often involves a revelation of 
personal details. For example, a program-being set up to help 
handicapped .shidents will probably require the sharing of 
considerable personal information by ttie handicapped mem- 
bers of the nominal-group. Jhe authors feel tiiat ttie nominal 
' technique provides a way "for tiie participants to gradually 
volunteer these "personal diinensions a little at a time.;' 

The actual machinery fdr ruhning,the group wUl'vary 
from case to case. In large groups, William Vroman recom- 
mendsthat satellite groups of horn ten to fifteen members be 
"^^«^/rhe display of written materials wiU also depend on tiie 
number of participants involved. Some commentators recom- 
mend listing aU materials on a large Board In front of an 
assembled group, pften a break in the proceedings will be 
necessary to compile and display the list of problems. Some 
groups will choose to vote on and display only the most 
significant problems uncovered. In some cases it may be more 
advantageous to display/?// ideas to the group. 

Knowledge exploration, the second phase of the model, 
brings together a selected group of clients from phase one and 
a group of resource experts. This hew group is presented with" 
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the list of problems resulting from the first meeting. Using 
nominal group technique again, this group responds to two 
questions: "What existing resources can be used to solve these 
problems?" and 'fWhat new resources will have to be created 
to solve these problems?" Respondents list their answers, 
which are again collected arid displayed round-robin fashion. 
From these answers, a lisLof existing resources and a list of 
new resources will be developed. 

Tlie final phases of the program do not utilize nominal 
group procedures. The actual writing of the program descrip- 
tion must be accomplished by technicians who match needs 
with resources. However, the very last phase of the program 
involves reporting back to the participants in phase one an 
explanation of the final content dfcthe program. 

Thorough information gathering and analysis are impor- 
tant parts of decision-making. The nominal group technique 
presents an easy, convenient method of gathering information 
and ideas on a variety of topics from the clients or constituents 
of an institution. 



ACHIEVING CONSENSUS: THE DELPHI 
TECHNIQUE 

As experienced -leaders know, reaching consensus on 
complex issues can be a frustrating process. Committee n eet- 
ings — the traditional forum for decision-making — have 
numerous disadvantages. Group members, as Lewis Thomas 
notes, are often more involved in such ego-based activities as 
"winning points, leading the discussion, protecting one's 
face, gaining applause, shouHng down opposiHon," or 
"scaring opponents" than they are in actually thinking about 
the problems at hand. 

In the past twenty years, however, a new "meeting" 
technique has been developed that links minds together to do 
"collective figuring," yet avoids most of the disadvantages of 
group meetings noted above. This new consensus-produdng 
tool is commonly called the Delphi technique. 
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HISTORY AND ASSUMPTIONS OF DELPHI 

As Norman Dalkey and Olaf Helmer report, Delphi was 
onginally conceived by the Rand Corporation as a method of 
obtaming 'the most reliable consensus of opinion of a group 
ot experts." The general procedure for the Delphi forecast is 
quite simple. A number of experts on the subject under exami- 
nahon are selected. They agree to respond to a series bf ques- 
tionnaires to be maUed to them. On the first questionnaire the 
experts answer Questions and make predictions about' the 
rnatter under study. The questionnaires are returned by mail 
the results are collated, and a second quesHonnaire is returned 
to each participant: 

' On this second questionnaire, some means of reporting 
the group consensus is employed. The individual's score is 
also reported. Each parHcipant whose answer lies outside the 
group consensus (usually defined by a modal or median score) 
IS asked to reconsider his or her original prediction. Any 
respondent who wishes to remain outside the group consensus 
IS asked to justify that position. A third round of question- 
naires reports the new consensus and may also include a 
niinonty report of the general reasons participants chose to 
stay outside the consensus. The original Delphi consisted of 
rive rounds. 

What Delphi amounts to, then, is "a really quiet, thought- 
ful conversation, in which everyone gets a chance to listeti," as 
Thomas notes. "The background noise of small talk, and the 
recurrent sonic booms of vanity, are eliminated at- the outset 
and there is time to think." 

. Rand researchers discovered that the ''controlled opin- 
ion feedback" that Delphi provided was successful in shaping 
diverse thoughts into meaningful consensus. It was extremely 
successful in answering almanac-like questions and producing 
consensus predictions about future technologies. The first 
Delphi attempted to gather opinion about the amount of 
nuclear firepower that would have to be directed at United 
btates indushial targets to reduce munitions output by a 
certain amount. Since then, Delphis have been used to predict 
energy demands, growth hends, and the depletion of re- 
sources. Not surprisingly, when social scientists saw the suc- 
cess of Delphi they were ath-acted by both its consensus- 
I .. - . 
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producing powers and its future-predicting qualities. They 
wanted to use it in their own research.. 

But as W. Timothy Weaver points out> the kinds of 
questions Delphi was most successful in answering had objec- 
* tive, ''knowabl^" technological factors to them. The social 
sciences do not yet include such factors. It cannot be deter- 
mined, for example, when "alienation and impersonality of 
urban living will reach its maximum./' In fact, says Weaver, we 
do not even know "what it means to speak of a maximum in 
this case." Because the data base for the social sciences is so 
much less developed than it is for the hard sciences, and because 
of differing interpretations of social indicators, Delphi forecasts 
have been less successful when deialing with social issues. " " 



THE NEW FORMS OF DELPHI 

Although the Delphi cannot be used to predict the "like- 
lihood of a certain future," Weaver believes we can use the 
Delphi to talk in terms of what the future "can be made to be." 
The technique can be used to help define and create a con- 
sensus about social and institutional goals. When used in this 
way to Drojecta setof values and goals, Delphi is an important 
tool in futures planning. 



education to the "normative" Delphi where the goal is to 
probe values and preferences rather than future events. 
Richard Weatherman and Karen Swenson analyze two forms 
of Delphi that have the greatest applicability in school districts: 
the "strategy probe" and the "preference probe." The strategj' 
probe might be employed by- a school district that has man- 
dated a new program and wants to poll opinion on the choice 
of a strategy to implement it. The first questionnaire might be 
open-ended and simply ask respondents to suggest alterna- 
tives. Subsequent questionnaires would ask respondents to 
narrow their choices and compare the alternatives in terms of 
cost, ease of implementation, and so forth. In consecutive 
rounds, a consensus toward a single strategy will emerge. If 
the respondents themselves are ihe persons responsible for 
implementing the program, the move toward consensus will 
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further guarantee the program's success. 

The preference probe is used in cases when a school 
distnct wants to poll its clients or constihients about its prior- 
probe reveals essential, information about the par- 
ticipants themselves and their prefei-ences, which the district 
takes into,account when setting its goals. 

Both these probes differ significantly from traditional 
Delphis in that they do not depend on expert opinion. When 
comparing two studies, Gordpn Welty discovered that.in the 
• area of /values forecasting laymen and experts produced 
roughlyithe same results. There is no need, then,.especiaUy in 
the area of values forecasting, for a selected panel. 

I 

SAMPLE APPLICATIONS 

Delphi has many variations. The following applications 
exemplify some of the situations to which the method has, 
been/applied. 

\ Paramus, Neio Jersey, Public Schools 

Arlene Hartman describes how the Delphi technique 
was modified in one school district for use as a "short-term 
decision making and conflict resolution" tool, i 

In the Paramus Public Schools, curriculum development 
is carried out ^y committees appointed by a broad-based 
Curriailuni'Coundl. The Administrative Council — consisting 
of all principals in the district — has the right to review 
proposals from the Curriculum Council before they are sent to 
the school board for approval. ' 

In one instance, a committee composed of teachers, 
parents, and students was established by the Curriculum 
Council to review the curriculum for gifted and talented 
students. The committee soughf representation from the 
principals, but none was able to serve. When the committee 
later presented its proposals to the principals, however,, 
several major points ot disagreement emerged.. Meetings 
between the two groups only heightened arid polarized the 
/differences. 

The groups then asked Hartman f- the district's Curri- 
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culum Coordinator — to resolve the conflicts without ftirther 
joint meeHngs. "Given the need to reach consensus without 
common meeHngs," states Hartman, "I felt a variaHon on the 
Delphi Technique would be the best tool iot resolVinc the 
conflict." • I ° ■ 

Hartman composed a list of twenty policy statements 
that represented key issues between the iwo groups and then 
sent the list to committee members and principals. Individuals 
could respond in one of three ways to each of the statements- 
they could agree with it, they could- indicate 'that they were 
uncertain but wilUng to try it for a year,' or theyicould disagree 
with It. If they disagreed, they were asked to indicate how 
they wou.<i amend the statement to make it acceptable. 
I- . t-^?^"" ^^^^^^ ^^"^ compiled, Hartman sent jevised 
ists bad: to the respondents. Each individualfs "phase two" 
list mdicated the number of respondents who had selected 
each choice, the individual's initial choice "as a 'reminder of his 
or her original decision," and, below each statement, a sug- 
gested change or addiHon. "In this phase, the respondents 
were to check their preference again, whether the same or 
ditterent, and mdicate whether or riot they would accept the 
modification statements." ' ^ 

• u phase two, not more than one pereon disagreed 

with each of eighteen of the twenty amended statements Of 
the remaining two statements, two respondent sHll disagreed 
• with each. 3ince these results showed a near consensus on the 
policy statements, the statements were amended to the curri- 
culum committee's original report arid seritl to the schobl " 
t>oard, which approved the report. - 

Hartman beUeyes-that this modificaHori of Delphi has 
.mariy advantages over normal group processes. Every indi- 
vidual must make a choice on every issue, thiis reducing the 
likelihood that vocal members will be overly influenHal When 
someone disagrees, he or she must offer specific amendments 
to the statements offered. But respondents-can^also choose the 
middle ground" of letting a policy be tried foria year. Finally 
anonymity reduces the likelihood that those iin posiHons of 
authonly will force consensus from subordinates. 

Hartman concludes by warning that this fomi of Delphi 
, IS not a panacea. A great deal of "footwork" is rieeded to make 
the process work. PotenHal areas of compromise must be 

; . '■ ' 
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assessed. Informal meeHngs with key individuals fromiboth 
groups must be held to synthesize the initial poUcy statertlents. 
btat^men s must^be written quite carefuUy to minimi^ the 
possibility that different ihterpretaHons of their meaning may 
occur, possibly .resulting in 'false' agreement." FinaUy, the 
mediator ' must be perceived as fair and neutral. . . 

Staff Development Preferences 

..u technique was recently used in two Lblic 

school districts m Kentucky to assess inservice needs, accord- 
ing to Kenneth Brooks. Before quesHonnaires were sent out 
tuJl'^^T A ^'"P'oy^ was given an idenHficaHon niimber 
that allowed -responses to be anonymous whUe permittinc 
nrfnHn 1 categorize responses by participant (teacher, 

pnnapal, etc.) and. by work site (individual school or irentra 
orncej. ' . ^^^^^^ \ 

^,x,^A^,u^^'T'^^'^.)'J^^^^}^^f^ that 
^ ^^'^^"^em to identify five areas in which there was alcriHcal 

need for inservice and five areas where inservice was thought 
to be undesirable. A critical area for inservice was defined as 
a topical area of professional qbncem that the individual felt 
could be improved through staff development." ! 

The responses to the questionnaires were co^nbined 
into two lists and then returned to the participants for ranking 
Staff members rated desirable inservice topics on afseven- 
pomt Likert scale, and they indicated whether they agreed or 

disagreed with tpplcs„onJ^^ _ i „ 

The responses were analyzed "and a measure of central 
tendency and frequency determined." The ranked topic Usts 
were again returned to the parHcipants, who "were instructed 
to review the groupposiHon and indicate their own posiHon in 
\ ■ "g"* this addiHonal informaHon." Respondents Were also 

\ given the opportunity to support their views with brief narra- 

\ tive statements. 

\ Although the original design of the Delphi ckUed for 

t . three rounds of rankings, after two rounds "sufficient consen- 

sus had been achieved to make that unnecessary. <' Brooks 
notes that the staffs of different schools had significanUy dif- 
ferent pnonHes for inservice. Thus, the district provicied each 
school with a record of how its staff ranked the inservice items 
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Ellenstmvti, Waslthigtou, Public Scluxils 

c«n^ The Delphi technique gives school districts an excellent 

^ffh,H °^ P°"'"8 *heir communiHes about 

attitudes and preferences concerning school policies. Alfred 
Kasp Jr. reports on such a use of Delphi by the public schools 
m ^llenstown,; VVashington-. Through a survey the Sft 
sought to collect "data from which ^als frb^iiding S 
programs could be developed." TTiis four-phase Delphi was 

.nH L 'I " IL^P'" °r''°"^' parents, S 

and teacher trainers from the state colleges and univirsiHes." 

r«.«r^- ^.U • "^^^ fairly open-ended. When 

recording their< opinions,, respondents were asked to think in 
terms of the pepod from 1975 to 1985: 

. As a result of the experiences provided by the Ellens- 
town School District, students should: 
Know - 



3e Able to - 

Feel __J \ 



Ellensfown School District should: 

Increase - - . 

Maintain ; 

.Redu(.e _i 



^ From these first-rqund quesHonnaires, a second ques- 
r J^!^^ "^f ' developed that.contained ^.list of statements. 
Kesptjndents were asked to circle numbers on a- one-to-seven- 
scale. Here Wtwo sample items: . -i"-^even 

As a result of the experiences provided by the Ellens- 
town School District, each student should: 
low high 

1 2 3-4 5 6 7 View compeHHon in all 

things as healthy. 

^2 3 4 5 6 7 Be able to read and under- 

"^-^v^^ stand a newspaper. 
A third-round quesHonnaire was mailed only to those 

^„n/^ff°"'y /° '^P"'^ quesHonnaire. In the third 
round the modal answer (the answer cited most frequently) 
was indicated by a square The individual's responsev?as ind^ 
cated by a circle. Respondents were asked to study each item 
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If the mode for the item did not represent their thinking at that 
moment, they were requested to state their reasons in.a space 
following the item. The third questionnaire had this form: 

As a result of the experiences provided by the Ellens- 
town School District, each student should: 
low high 

1 (2J 3 4 (5) 6 7 View competiHon in all 

things as healthy. 

1 2 3 4 (5) (6) 7 Beable to read and under- 

stand a newspaper. 

The fourth round recalculated the consensus from the 
third round and aljjo included a; minority dissenting report for 
each item. The respondent was asked to consider this infor- 
mation as vyell as the group consensus and to make a final 
judgment. Rasp and his colleagues decided, in retrospect, that 
the fourth round was not necessary. 

' The results of this survey, concludes Rasp, provided 
Ellenstown's superintendent and staff with valuable informa- 
tion from citizens about conunuiuty values and school priori- 
ties. Even in the face of certain limitations, "Delphi does have 
strength and utility. It collects and organizes judgments in a 
systematic fashion. It gains input. It establishes priorities. It 
builds consensus. It organizes dissent. In short, it cannot be 
overlooked as a useful and reliable decision-making tool." 

Dallas-Fort Worth SWEPSurvey^ 

The Skyline Wide Educational Plan (SWEP) instituted 
by the Dallas and Fort Worth Independent School districts is a 
much larger, more ambitious attempt to survey community 
values for the school district than we have thus far encoun- 
tered. Robert Bums reports that the procedures vary slightly 
from traditional Delphis in that only two questionnaire rounds 
were used. Also, the number of participants (over 900 persons 
invited to respond) was quite large in this case. The attrition 
rate for the two questionnaires was 75 percent; that is, nearly 
700 people either did not respond at aU or dropped out after 
the first round. Considering the attrition rate, the d^sion to 
have only two rounds may have been wise. 

Unlike the Ellenstown Delphi, the fii^t SWEF questibn- 
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naire was not open-ended. It corisisiea of 105 goal statements 
m the general categories of 'fbasic skills, citizenship, ethics, 
aesthetics, careers, health arid recreation, and life manage- 
ment. In addition, the questionnaire-included twenty-nine 
process goals statements." For each item, respondents were 
asked to answer in two ways. ;A simple yes-no answer was 
requested to see if the respondent felt that the item repre- 
sented a core" skiU that "alllshidents^should have before 
cornpletion of their program pf shidies." A five-point Likert 
scale was also usetl so that the respondent could assign a 
priority to each item. On the second quesHonnaire/ space was 
allowed for the expression of minority opinions. 

Perhaps, an even greater difference between this and 
earlier surveys is theuse of adomputerto analyze and display 
the data, pe districts haVe not only analyzed the answers to 
find the degree of consensus for each item, but have also 
analyzed the data in terms /of "age, sex, patron; ethnitity, 
occupafaon, and residence." T^he useof the computer certainly 
makes it possible to manipulate the data in more ways for 
more purposes. Used this ,way, a Delphi probe can be an 
extremely complicated procedure. 



USING THE DELPHI 

^ Under-what-conditipnis-should"Delphi"brusedrCarf 
Moore and James Coke suggest that it"is advantageous in the 
following situations: J 

• the problem does not lend itself to precise 
palyHcal techniques but can benefit from subjective 
judgments on a collective basis. 

• The individuals rieeded to contribute to the examina- 
Hon of a broad or|Complex problem have no history of 
adequate communication and may represent diverse 
backgrounds with respect to experience or expertise. 

• .More individuals are needed than can effectively 
interact in a facerto-face exchange. 

''feSfble"*^ cost .'make frequent group meeHngs in- 

• The efficiency ; of face-to-face meetings can be in- 
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creased by a supplemental group communciation 
prO(^ess. I 

• Disagreements among individuals are so severe.or 
politically unpalatable that the communication process 
must be refereed and/or anonymity assured. 
>' The heterogeneity of thr participants must be pre- 
served to assure validity of the results, i.e., avoidance 
; oi dommaHon by quanHty or by strength of person- 
; ahty ("bandwagon effect"). 

As successful as Delphljnay be in these kinds of situa- 
tions, some precauHons for the would-be designer of a probe 
are oifered by almost every writer on the subject. Early in the 
design stage, a dejcision must be made about a method of 
reporhng results. Although some Delphis supply verbal rather 
than numencal data, most rely on a' mathematical measure of 
consensus. ' 

cTxLrP^ mathemaHcal probes mentioned above, the 
bVVE^ survey reported its results in temis of the mean (thi 
average of aU responses). The EUenstown schools' Delphi 
reported its results.in temis of the mode (the response most 
frequently chosen).} Frederick Cyphert and Walter Gant reject 
the njean because "few of the response scales used in a Delphi 
instrument assume equal intervals." The mode is generaUy 
. Jamed ;:in_efforts_to-gain-opinions-about-desiied-future 
cpndiHons," while the median (the number midway between 
two extremes) is "often used in surveys focusing on judtanents 
about time or quantity." o ; o- 

Another factor in a Delphi survey is time. Questionnaire 
results must be read end analyzed, and the new questionnaire 
compiled and mailed out quickly. Long delays between rounds 
fmust be minimized if respondents are to be kept interested 
'Margaret Skutsch and Diana Hall estimate that three rounds 
of a mail-out Delphi with thirty respondents would require 
about 142 hours ofworkand two months forcompleHonof the 
project. More complex projects would require correspondindv 
more time. [ ^ r w 

. A more significant problem concerns the heed for ohjec- 
hvity in composing the quesHpnnaire materials. Rasp notes 
that 'almost every study on the Delphi has tesHfied to an 
uneasiness regarding the development of the second ques- 
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honnaire. Michael Folk and other writers point out that the 
transla honof raw verbal data into a goal statement or any kind 

kI^S?'^ '^u^^^''^^ is a diffiailt task. The content is 
subject to the biases of the compilers. ''^""'^"^'^ 

( -I kJ^"' ^"'^ ^^^^^ ^o'^e ^''"eve that Delphis often 

fad because the designer imposes "views and percepHons of a 
problem upon the responcfent gixjup by overepedSnhe 

other perspectives related to the probjlm."- Other reasons fo 
Delphi faifur^ ar^ poor techniques of summarizing and pre- 
/K§i!? ' ^"'^ *e assumpHon of ^;ome U^rs 
thatDelphi can subsHhite for aUotherhuman communications 

THE CONSENSUS PHENOMENON 

A '^.t SL^^^^st philosophical controversy over Delphi has 
to do wsth the consensus phenomenon itself. What causes it? 
W Jmothy Weaver says the Delphi process assumes that the 

r^^L . ( ""^."J^^'^S' people may in fact change toward 
consensus for soaal or psychological reasons: 

rni^r^'^'^^"?-5°'^"^"^^*"*^*"^^ ^'^fi<^a' consensus 
may be generated when the designer .inder^sHmates the 
demandmg nature of a Delphi. If relpondents are not r^oK^ 
nized as consultants and properly compensated for their Hr4 
(assuinmg the Delphi is not an integTif^art-of their job fuTc! 
tion), they may more easily agree with the nomf ^^-L 

th;,^ fh^^n ? l"'^ ^^"u' '^"'^y ^^^"^ provides someevidence 
L "^^^ ^ "^'^ *o manipulate parHcipant 

response, pey inserted a bogus item in their qu£ttonn?ire 
results and reported that it had achieved a hijh deX of 
• Responses showed that parHdpan?s 

hlah^- K^^^ u^'^t^"" infomied that i»s cons^msus was 
high. Richard Weatherman and Karen Swenson, along with 

ta'fZn *^**'^5?"-ergencephenomehonSs 
to be studied more closely; Paradoxically ^rhaps, the Delphi 
cannot give reasons why people prefer onVldea o^er another 
mToI<^r ' ""'"""^^ "^P""*' "^^y consensus does 
Some criHcs warn that the Delphi is a conservaHve, 
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- establishment-orientecl instrument. Weatherman and Swei- 
sonpomt out that ' I 

divergent thinkers, who may be under-represented ' 
on a Delphi panel, may prove to be the best fbiecastere 
Such; persons might find it-especiaUy difficult to 
acquiesce or be committed to a consensus and fail to 
participate at all. This difficulty niay be reflected in 
tt^m content as well: if experts representing the maiii I 
currents of thought in a discipUne develop items oh 
the initial quesHonnaire, the error may be com- 
pounded. . 

, ,A^*he.future forecasting tool it was designed to be the 
Delphi IS not given high n^arks. However, as a tool to ga'ther 
information about values and ways the future can be slupW 
Delphi can be extremely valuable. Michael Folk offers sSne 
hnal advice for those who are considering their own Delphi 
First, you will learn more alpout the procedure by doing it 
yourself Second, acquaint yourself with altenwHve versicfris 
espeaally those that deemphasize future forecasting. The?e is 
no reason, for example, why Delphi must be restricted fo_a 
mailing fgrTnat.jrhird,.acquaint-yourself with thTHFeirature so 
there will be'no disappoinhnent about the outcome. 

A COMPARISON OF NOMINAL GROUP 
AND DELPHI _ - i 

John Crawford and William Cossitt compared three 
group processes in terms of "their abUity to facilitate! the 
quanHtaHve and qualitaHve producHvity of a decision-making 
group. Forty-five subjects, working in groups of five, were 
told to use regular face-to-face communicaHon, the nominal 
group technique, or a three-round, three-day Delphi to prepare 
a list of recommendations for a job description. T 

As the researchers had hypothesized, the Delphi groups 
came up with the largest number of ideas — twenty-seven — 
compared with the nominal groups' seventeen and thelface- 
to-face groups' ten. The decisions made by the Delphi grbups 
were also adjudged to be of significanUy higher quality than 
decisions made via the other techniques. " 

The study's findings largely support the idea that "one 
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can'improve the quantity and quality of a group's dedsion- 
making producHvity by systematically removing the inhibiting 
effects of face-to-face interaction fronj the group process." 
This can be achieved without significantly diminishing parti- 
cipants' senses of socio-emotional satisfaction with the group 
process, according to the authors' data. Although there was a 
trend toward less satisfaction as face-to-face contact lessened, 
the trend was not significant. 

^ Crawford and Cossitt sugjgest that alfthree techniques 
can be used in a situation where it is desirable to maximize the 
number of ideas generated, their quality, and the satisfacHon 
of participants. For example, following a four-round Delphi, 
participants could.meet in a face-to-face conference that utilizes 
the more simificant elements of the nominal group procedure. 
Used together in this way, these techniques can generate 
benefits that can "exceed the general advantages of Delphi 
alone." 



CONCLUSION 

The school district is a people-oriented enterprise. For 
this reason it is important that all school leaders, regardless of 
their technologicaf literacy, be involved in solving the district's 
problems and making its policies. If modem management 
theory has anything at all to say to school districts, it is that all 
employees have valuable contributibns to make, and they are 
happier in jobs where their opinions are solicited and respected. 
The models included here have been selected because they 
offer a nontechnological alternative to problem-solving and 
because they solicit and respect the opinions of involved 
' workers and clients. 

But a model, by its nature, provides only a general 
outline or working definition. When it comes into contact with 
a real situation, it can, and should, be changed in many ways. 
What we Jiave provided here are only broad outlines that are 
not intended to be inclusive or exhaustive of materials on 
these models. We hope they furnish a simple placs to begin. 
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